_ In view of the fact that we shall be 
holding our Seventieth Continental 
Congress this month, I consulted that 
pseful compendium, The World AIl- 
manac, to see if the seventieth anni- 
ersary had any special significance. 
According to the Jewelry Industry 
Council, which has compiled an anni- 
Wersary list, the sixtieth year is the 
diamond jubilee, and celebrations stop 
right there. However, the tenth year is 
supposed to be marked by the presenta- 
tion of diamond jewelry. Stretching 
the point a bit, adding these two anni- 
versaries to make our 70 years of Con- 
tinental Congresses keeps us still in 
the diamond class! May our Society 
continue to apply the diamond of 
patriotic endeavor to the paste of sub- 
versive activity! 
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| a. at any other financial institution 
in the District of Columbia, Maryland or Virginia 
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YOu can bring in money and add to your savings account as late as the 
20th of the month. Perpetual will pay you dividends for the FULL month. 


YWou can keep your savings at any of seven convenient offices. 
Savings can be accepted at the one you happen to be nearest at the time. 


wou can save by mail. Perpetual provides postage free envelopes to 
facilitate mail transactions. 


You can always be sure your account is welcome and your visits warmly 
oppreciated. Perpetual is not too big for the smallest account. 
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The President General’s Message 


N THE month of April, The National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
holds its annual meeting—the Continental Con- 
gress. This Congress occurs during the week of 
the 19th of April—the anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Lexington. In the early years of our 
Society, it was the custom to hold Continental 
Congress on Washington’s Birthday. This cus- 
tom was observed until 1904, when the date 
was changed to April 19—not only the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lexington but the day 
when the cornerstone of Memorial Continental 
Hall was laid. : 

The first Congress was held in the Church of 
Our Father on Wednesday, February 22, 1892, 
with Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, our first 
President General, presiding; Continental Con- 
gress continued to be held there until 1897, 
when, the Church of Our Father proving too 
small for the increased delegation, it was moved 
to the Columbia Theatre on F Street. 

One of the first acts of our Society (October 
18, 1890) was to pass a resolution for erection 
of a fireproof building, a memorial building for 
the 13 Colonial States. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Cornelia Cole Fairbanks, President Gen- 
eral, on June 3, 1902, ground was purchased 
whereon to build Memorial Continental Hall. 
On the twelfth anniversary of the founding of 
the Society, October 11, 1902, during a pour- 
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ing rainstorm, to the cheering accompaniment 
of patriotic music and speeches, the ceremony of 
breaking the ground was appropriately cele- 
brated. On April 19, 1904, the cornerstone was 
laid with inspiring ceremonies. The grand finale 
of Mrs. Fairbanks’ administration was dedica- 
tion of Memorial Continental Hall, and the 
Fourteenth Continental Congress was held 
therein. 

The French Ambassador, Jules J. Jusserand. 
who made the address of the day, said: 

“IT confess when I heard of this great project 
two years ago I had some misgiving and 
thought it was perhaps one of those buildings of 
dreamland which look so handsome on paper. 
The dream has all at once become a reality; 
the dream has turned into marble.” 

Growth in membership has led us to embark 
on two further building projects, Constitution 
Hall, completed in 1929, where we now hold 
our Continental Congresses and which serves 
the Nation’s Capital as a cultural center; and 
the Administration Building, the seat of the 
business of the Society. The Society yielded to 
insistent requests and is renting Constitution 
Hall at a very reasonable rental rate. 

We should be proud of our fine buildings— 
three buildings-in-one which add up to the big- 
gest and most beautiful structure that women 
have ever raised. 

May we be reminded of our duties and re- 
sponsibilities as members of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution when we enter Me- 
morial Continental Hall and read the inscrip- 
tion that appears on the plaque in the lobby: 

“Here in this Memorial Hall dedicated to 
Patriotic Ancestors, it is for us collectively and 
individually to dedicate ourselves anew to the 
service of Home and Country. We are the repre- 
sentatives of a Society of living, active, Amer- 
ican women, pledged to the perpetuation of 
American ideals of government, American 
ideals of social life, American ideals of re- 
ligious faith and religious freedom. We come 
here as to a sanctuary, for the service of Coun- 
try is also the service of God.” 

Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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A Jefferson Miniature by Trumbull 


Returns to Monticello 


% 


« ¢ 


Miniature portrait of Thomas Jefferson, painted by John Trumbull in 1788, which has been 
restored to Monticello, Jefferson’s historic home near Charlottesville, Va. This miniature was 


painted as a gift for Mrs. Jefferson. 


VALUABLE painting has re- 


turned to Monticello, Thomas 
Jefferson’s home at Charlottesville, 
Va., after an absence of more than a 
century. The painting is a 4%- by 
3%-inch miniature of Jefferson that 
John Trumbull (1756-1843), famous 
artist, of Lebanon, Conn., painted 
173 years ago, using Jefferson’s life 
portrait, Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, another Trumbull 
masterwork, as the model. 
Jefferson’s wife, Martha, was pre- 
sented with the portrait as a gift in 


1788. The portrait was removed from 


the home in 1829, when the last of 
[284] 


the Jefferson descendants vacated 
Monticello. Eventually, the portrait 
became the property of the estate of 
Edmond Jefferson Burke of Brook- 
line, Mass. It had been on loan to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts for 
safekeeping. 

James A. Bear, Monticello’s cura- 
tor, states that efforts are now being 
made to locate and acquire close to 
200 other paintings and objets d’art 
that once adorned the elegant 35- 
room mansion Jefferson planned, 
built, and made his home for 56 
years. Search for the art as well as 
original household furnishings and 
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Jefferson’s personal belongings is 
moving forward with greater inten- 
sity since Monticello’s restoration, a 
nearly $250,000 project undertaken 
and completed not long ago by the 
~< Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion. The foundation, a nonprofit or- 
ganization founded and chartered in 
New York State, owns and operates 
Monticello. 

Restoring the building involved the 
repair and waterproofing of the ex- 
terior brick walls. Weather had erod- 
ed a good deal of the mortar over 
the nearly 200 years since Monti- 
cello’s erection, and ivy had pene- 
trated the masonry, leaving much of 
the building weak and open to water 
damage. Workmen took out disinte- 
grated and broken bricks and re- 
placed them with new. Mortar for re- 
pointing was, at the same time, pains- 
takingly colored to match exactly the 
still sound portions of the mellowed 
mortar Jefferson himself had pre- 
pared from ground oyster shells and 
road sand. Ivy was completely strip- 
ped from the building. 

Restoration also involved correct- 
ing original floors that were sagging 
or deteriorated and installing an air- 
conditioning unit and a heating sys- 
tem. This system replaces dangerous 
oil stoves. 

Trumbull produced two other min- 
iatures of Jefferson, again using the 
“Declaration of Independence” paint- 
ing as a model. One went to Mrs. 
Angelica Schuyler Church of New 
York; the other to Mrs. Maria Had- 
field Cosway, wife of the English 
miniaturist. The Church portrait has 
been hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, 
since 1923. It was bequeathed by the 
late Miss Cornelia Cruger of Cruger’s 
Island, in the Hudson River near 
Saugerties, N. Y., a descendant of 
Mrs. Church. 

Born just a few miles from Char- 
lottesville, Jefferson began collecting 
works of art early in life. Twenty 
paintings and pieces of statuary of 
mythological, classical, and religious 
nature were listed in a catalog he pre- 
pared around 1771, a year before his 
marriage. About 1809 he drew up 
another catalog, Catalogue of Paint- 
ings, etc., . . . at Monticello, listing 
127 items, including historical por- 
traiture. Two years after his death, 
on July 4, 1826, many of the Monti- 
cello paintings were taken to Boston, 
Mass., where they were exhibited and 

(Continued on page 335) 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON—April 13, 1743—July 4, 1826 


N A LARGE, well-bound volume 
entitled History of the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
there is a picture of the house in 
which Thomas Jefferson, a delegate 
from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress, wrote the famous docu- 
ment, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 
I am the proud possessor of this 
book and had a photographer come 
to take a picture of the house so as 
to enclose it with the following article 
about the “Sage of Monticello,” as 
Jefferson was often known. 

Thomas Jefferson was born April 
2 (Old Style, April 13, New Style), 
1743, and it seems most fitting that 
more observance be made of the an- 
niversary by bringing to our attention 
some pertinent facts concerning the 
life of a patriot who contributed so 
largely to the welfare of our country 
in its formative years. 

When Thomas Jefferson came to 
Philadelphia, he was attracted to a 
small house and garden, enclosed by 
a brick wall. The house was new, and 
the situation so pleasant that it at 
once attracted his attention, for he 
was a great lover of nature and 
beauty. 

To quote, “I rented the second 
floor, consisting of a parlor and bed- 
room, ready furnished.” He paid 35 
shillings a week for his rooms, and 
upon his own little writing desk he 
prepared the precious document with 
which his name and fame are insep- 
arable. (The desk was bequeathed by 
him to a friend, accompanied by a 
certificate in Jefferson’s own hand- 
writing, setting forth the place and 
time of its purchase by him in 1776, 
and the purpose for which it was 
used. ) 

The document prepared by him 
was unanimously approved by the 
Continental Congress and accepted 
July 4, 1776. 

With the announcement that inde- 
pendence had been declared, “a hur- 
ricane of joy swept the Colonies”. But 
Thomas Jefferson had not achieved 
honor and fame without having been 
prepared for them. He had won the 
reputation of being the first great 
scholar in American politics. He had 
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By Mary Payne Hilliard 


Stamford Chapter, Stamford, Conn. 


The house in Philadelphia where Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 


served as Governor of Virginia, suc- 
ceeding Patrick Henry, and was the 
first Secretary of State, appointed by 
President George Washington to 
serve under the Constitution in 1789. 

After four years, he retired to pri- 
vate life at his beautiful home— 
Monticello. Three years later, he was 
brought forward by his friends as a 
candidate for the Presidency. The 
returns showed that John Adams had 
received a majority of the votes; and 
Thomas Jefferson, with true humility, 
ever the mark of a great man, be- 
came Vice President. Later, he fol- 
lowed Adams with an overwhelming 
majority and served two terms as 
President. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s greatest service 
to the country as President was 
known as The Louisiana Purchase, 
the buying in 1803 of the entire Mis- 
sissippi Valley from the Alleghenies 
to the Rocky Mountains, from France 
for $15,000,000, a large sum at that 
time; but he believed in security and 
expansion, and so logical was his rea- 
soning that the Congress was im- 
pressed with the idea. 

As a diplomat, he was second to 
none and was repeatedly appointed 
to negotiate with France and England 


in regard to treaties that had far- 
reaching effects. He was appointed 
four times on missions to France, 
following Benjamin Franklin, of 
whom he said, “I am not replacing 
Franklin; no one can do that. I am 
succeeding him.” 

His architectural and musical abil- 
ities are well known. But an educated 
populace was his goal. In furtherance 
of this idea, he established at Char- 
lottesville the University of Virginia, 
the most liberal institution of learn- 
ing then in existence. He (Jefferson) 
averred that only an educated people 
would continue to be free. When 
Gutzon Borglum, the noted sculptor 
and historian, wished to carve a per- 
manent memorial to the “Four Great 
Americans”, he wisely chose Thomas 
Jefferson as one of them. History 
supports his choice. 

With some sense of the importance 
of the ideas that he had advanced in 
the development of a new country, 
he left among his papers a sketch of 
a granite stone which he desired for 
his monument, with these words in- 
scribed thereon: Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Author of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious 

(Continued on page 335) 
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More About Names 


N MY aarticle, Family Names and 

How They Came About, which 
appeared in the November last issue, 
I requested readers to send in topics 
for treatment in forthcoming articles. 
The response was most gratifying. 
This article is built upon suggestions 
supplied by three D. A. R. Magazine 
readers: William K. Myers of Chesh- 
ire, Conn.; Mrs. Laraine Epps of 
College Station, Tex.; and Capt. 
John Noble Laycock, U. S. Navy 
(Ret.), of Derry, N. H. Mr. Myers 
asked for a discussion of 


Colonial and Revolutionary 
First Names 

Aside from Virginia (Dare), the 
first personal names to be bestowed 
upon Anglo-Saxon people in this 
country were those that the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers chose for their 
offspring. Much speculation has been 
made on the reason for the strange- 
ness of Pilgrim and Puritan fore- 
names. But a brief review of the 
history of the Reformation will pro- 
vide a satisfactory explanation. A 
byproduct of the Reformation was 
the Geneva, or Breeches, Bible (com- 
pleted in 1560 by English scholars 
who had fled their native land be- 
cause of the religious persecutions 
of Mary I, better known as “Bloody 
Mary”). The Puritans took the 
Geneva Bible straight to their hearts, 
not only because of the ease with 
which it could be read—it was the 
first Bible to be divided into num- 
bered chapters and verses—but be- 
cause it sustained them in their as- 
pirations for freedom of thought and 
freedom of worship. It enabled them 
to reorient themselves, to reassess 
their relationships with their fellow 
men. When they read with their own 
eyes that man is made “a little lower 
than the angels,” they lifted their 
eyes from the clods to the clouds. 
For the first time in their lives they 
sensed the true worth of human 
beings in the sight of God. 

Yes, the Geneva Bible gave them 
a feeling of independence. To the 
layman it brought the conviction that 
he had been emancipated from a 
clergy-dominated regime. Now he 
could receive the Devine message 


direct. Now he could go to the Bible 


By Arthur Lyle Campbell 


for counsel concerning everything 
that touched his life, including the 
naming of his children. 


The English who settled in New 
England bore first names of three 
different types: Those of English 
origin, those of Hebrew origin 
(Biblical), and those that embodied 
moral virtues (mostly Biblical). Be- 
cause of their association with the 
Church of England, the old English 
names were eschewed by the Puri- 
tans; in their place, Bible names were 
used. The more favored names for 
boys were: Joel (Jehovah is God), 
Amos (brave, strong), Jabez (who 
causes sorrow), Phineas (mouth of 


brass), Caleb (dog), Isaiah (salva- 


tion of God), Perez (bursting 
through), Reuben (behold a son), 
Reuel (friend of God), and Zacha- 
riah (whom Jehovah remembers). 

Biblical names given to girls were: 
Abigail (father of joy), Adah 
(comely), Beula (married, a name 
given to the Jewish church, implying 
its marriage with God), Deborah (a 
bee), Keturah (incense), Mehetabel 
(bettered of God), Rebecca (a 
noosed cord), Sarah (princess), and 
Zillah (shade). Girls’ names em- 
bodying moral virtues were: Charity, 
Faith, Hope, Mercy, Patience, and 
Prudence. Other Bible - inspired 
names were Redeemed, Rejoice, 
Repentance, Search-the-Scriptures, 
Sin-deny, and Standfast. A Puritan 
boy’s name belonging to this cate- 
gory was Praise-God. Students of 
English history will recall that Praise- 
God Barebones, a London tanner 
and Baptist preacher, had a parlia- 
ment named in his memory, even 
though the “honor” was conferred 
derisively. 

So much for names that came out 
of the Geneva Bible. Now let us dis- 
cuss another type of Puritan names 
—those that commemorate some in- 
cident in the life of the recipient, 
such, for example, as Sea-born, Sea- 
mercy, and Peregrine. I know a 
schoolgirl living in Connecticut 
whose baptismal name is Seafair (no 
hyphen). I was told that she was 
named for a Puritan female ancestor 
who was born at sea—a calm one— 


‘while her English parents were voy- 


aging to Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Let the reader not confuse the first 
entry in this category (Sea-born) 
with Seaborn, a surname, meaning 
“sea-warrior.” 

Mrs. Laraine Epps made three 


appreciated observations, one 
of which concerns the 


Slow Acceptance of Standard 
Spelling by the English 


Since the English language is built 
upon foundations laid by speakers of 
numerous other tongues, pronuncia- 
tion has continued to change—often 
radically—but spelling has lagged 
behind. The question has always 
been: Shall a word be spelled as it 
was in its original form, or shall it be 
spelled in accordance with the way 
the majority presently pronounce it? 
To illustrate, shall we spell it theatre 
or theater, draught or draft. Shall we 
say “par-li-a-ment” or “par-la-ment”; 
“nu-i-sance” or “nu-sance”’? 

We encounter this same diver- 
gence between the spelling and the 
pronouncing of family names—espe- 
cially very old ones—some of which 
antedate the invention of printing. 
And printing, be it remembered, has 
had a profound standardizing effect 
on spelling. As an example, let us 
scrutinize the name Sinclair, which 
derives from St. Clare in the arron- 
dissement of Point d’Eveque, Nor- 
mandy. We find it spelled variously 
as Seintclerk (1296), Singkler (1491), 
Synklar (1526), and Syncler (1544). 
During my boyhood days in Ken- 
tucky I knew a man who spelled his 
name Sinkler, pronouncing it ac- 
cordingly. Cockburn is pronounced 
ko-burn; Wemyss, weems (so spelled 
by one branch of the family. Re- 
member Parson Weems, who fathered 
the whopper about Washington chop- 
ping down the cherry tree?) Burman 
is the name Bowerman (servant who 
tidied up his lady’s bower) with some 
of the letters omitted. Thus we see 
what happens when spelling and 
pronunciation travel at different 
paces. 

*x* * 

Captain Laycock adds fitting em- 
phasis to one of the points made in 
my first article when he writes: 


Your article, “Family Names and 


How They Came About”, in the 
D. A. R. Magazine for November was 
read with appreciation. I had seen it 
stated by several writers that family 
names derived from the father had 


(Continued on page 361) 
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THE ANDREW JACKSON SWORD 


By Viola Caston (Mrs. H. C.) Floyd 
Waxhaws Chapter, Lancaster, S.C. 


VERY IMPORTANT sword, of 
historical interest, in the Na- 
tional Museum collection is a saber 
once owned by President Andrew 
Jackson. This sword was transferred 
to the National Museum in 1923.! 


A book entitled, Addresses on the 
Presentation of the Sword of Andrew 
Jackson Made to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1855, has been placed in 
the Andrew Jackson State Park Mu- 
seum, Lancaster County, S. C. This 
volume is the gift of Col. and Mrs. 
William Greene Williams of Lancas- 
ter. It was found among the papers 
belonging to the late Maj. A. H. 
Greene, grandfather of Colonel Wil- 
liams and a resident of New Orleans 
for many years. 

The report, published in 1855 by 
order of the United States Senate, 
was printed by Beverly Tucker of 
Washington. It commemorates pre- 
sentation to the Congress of the 
sword Jackson used throughout his 
military career. 

When General Jackson died he be- 
queathed this saber to his friend, 
Brig. Gen. Robert Armstrong of the 
Tennessee Militia. Armstrong was 
wounded in the Battle of Talladega 
on January 24, 1814, but recovered 
in time to render service at the Battle 
of New Orleans on January 8, 1815. 

A year after the death of General 
Armstrong in 1854 his family pre- 
sented this sword to the Congress of 


_ the United States. On the day of the 


presentation, February 26, 1855, the 
Congressional halls were crowded 
with those who had come to witness 
the ceremony. 

The speakers on that memorable 
occasion included Lewis Cass, Mich- 
igan senator and Secretary of War 
during the Jackson Administration. 
Said Cass, 

I hold in my hand the sword of General 
Jackson, which he wore in all his expedi- 
tions while in the military service of the 
country, and which was his faithful com- 
panion in his last and crowning victory, 
when New Orleans was saved. . . . This is 
no doubtful relic. Its authenticity is estab- 
lished beyond controversy by the papers 
which accompany it. 


The most dramatic of the addresses 


1U.S. National Museum, Bull. 163, pp. 129-130. 
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This reproduction of an old woodcut picturing Andrew Jackson’s sashes was photographed 
by The National Archives from page 492 of an old book by William Henry Milburn entitled 
“Explorers of the Mississippi Valley.” It was supplied through the courtesy of Alton P. Hall. 


was that made by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton of the House—erstwhile enemy 
and later staunch friend of Jackson’s. 


- Said Benton, in part, 


Mr. Speaker: The manner in which this 
sword has been used for the honor and 
benefit of the country is known to the 
world; the manner in which the privilege 
of so using it was obtained is but little 
known. . . . Jackson had his difficulties to 
surmount, and he surmounted them. He 
conquered savage tribes and the conquer- 
ers of the conquerers of Europe; but he 
had ‘to conquer his own government first 
and he did it, and that for him was the 
most difficult of the two. 


Jackson, after retiring from the United 
States Senate and from the Supreme judi- 
cial bench of his State . . . was living upon 
his farm on the banks of the Cumberland 
when the War of 1812 broke out. He was 
a major general in the Tennessee Militia, 
the only place he would continue to hold. 

. His friends believed he had military 
genius and proposed him for a brigadier’s 
appointment which was allotted to the 
West. That appointment was given to an- 
other. Jackson remained unnoticed on his 
farm. Then a batch of generals, as they 
were called, was authorized by law—six at 
a time—and from all parts of the Union; 
then his friends believed that surely his 
time had come. The six appointments went 
elsewhere, and the hero patriot who was 


born to lead armies to victory was left 
to the care of his fields while incompetent 
men were leading our men to defeat, to 
captivity and slaughter; for that is the way 
the War (1812) opened. The door to mili- 
tary service seemed closed and barred 
against Jackson. 

. I can tell you the reason. Jackson 
had a great many home enemies for he 
was a man of decided temper. That was 
one reason but not the main one. 

The main reason, explained Ben- 
ton, was that 
The administration had a prejudice 
against him on account of Colonel Burr 
. to whom he gave a hospitable recep- 
tion in his house at the time of Burr’s 
western expedition, relying on Burr’s as- 
surance that his designs were against the 
Spanish dominion in Mexico and not . 
against the integrity of the United States. 
These were some of as causes of Jack- 
son’s rejection. 


In February, 1812, the Congress 
authorized the United States to ac- 
cept organized bodies of volunteers. 
At Benton’s suggestion Jackson raised 
a volunteer company. Finally, with 
3000 men under his command Jack- 
son landed at Natchez. There they 
heard the news that the British would 
not attack in that vicinity that winter. 
Jackson received orders to disband 
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his volunteers where they were. Ben- 
ton continued: 

The General sent for me and showed me 
the order, and also his character in his in- 
stant determination not to obey the order, 
but to lead his volunteers home . . . I con- 
curred with General Jackson in his de- 
termination to take our young troops 
home . . . The officers were unanimous 
in their determination to support him. 
The recreant thought of turning them loose 
on the Lower Mississippi, 500 miles from 
home, without the means of getting home, 
and a wilderness of Indian tribes to trav- 
erse, did not find a moment’s thought in 
anyone’s bosom. To carry them back was 
the instant and indignant determination; 
but great difficulties were in the way. The 
cost of transporting 3000 men under such 
circumstances must be great; and here 
Jackson’s character showed itself again. 

He had no military chest, not a dollar 
of public money; and 3000 men were not 
to be conducted 500 miles through the 
wilderness country and Indian tribes with- 


out a great outlay of money. He had no 
money to hire teams. At the end of the 
service he gave drafts upon the quarter- 
master general of the southern department 
for the amount. The wagons were $10 a 
day, coming and going. They were numer- 
ous. It was a service of two months; the 
amount incurred was great. He incurred 
it... at imminent risk of his own ruin. 


But there was patriotism outside the 
camp as well as within. The merchants of 
Natchez put their stores at our disposition; 
take what we needed; pay when convenient 
at Nashville. 

We all returned and were discharged. 
. . . And then came a blow on Jackson 
himself. His transportation drafts were re- 
turned upon him for payment, which was 
impossible. . . . Weeks passed away .. . 
ruin seemed hovering over the head of 
Jackson. 

I was young then; had perhaps some 
boldness and the occasion brought it out. 


He went on to tell how a compro- 


Saber once owned by Gen. Andrew Jackson, now in the National Museum. 


mise was at last effected with the 
United States Government, and Gen- 
eral Jackson was relieved of the im- 
pending ruin, even though his finan- 
ces were badly strained. The speaker 


added: 


But the original cause of our concern 
was still in full force—Jackson was again 
on his farm. But the chapter of accidents 
in Jackson’s favor soon presented another 
chance—the massacre at Fort Mims took 
place. Jackson again called up his volun- 
teers . . . marched to the Creek Nation 
and there commenced that “career of vic- 
tories” which ended in the glorious victory 
at New Orleans on January 8, 1815. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, was the way 
in which this great man gained the privi- 
lege of using that sword in the defense of 
his country. After triumphing in many bat- 
tlefields which it immortalized, it has come 
here to repose in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of a grateful ard admiring 
country. 


PLEDGING—DORIS PIKE WHITE AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 


By Vera L. (Mrs. Paul R.) Greenlease, 
National Chairman, D.A.R. School Committee 


The D.A.R. School Committee is 
happy to announce that pledges will 
be received from the floor this year 
at Continental Congress. All pledges 
will be welcome. You may pledge as 
chapters, State Societies, or indi- 
viduals. If your State has already 
pledged, will you please consider a 
small additional pledge? We hope to 
be able to dedicate a building com- 
pletely free of debt. 


Last year at Continental Congress 
the Doris Pike White Auditorium- 
Gymnasium was still in the planning 
stage. This building, which is long 
overdue, has for several years been 
a “dream” but at present is rapidly 
becoming a reality. 

_ At the Board of Trustees meeting 
at Kate Duncan Smith in October it 
was voted to let the contract for 
$127,000. Construction was begun 
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immediately and has _ progressed 
rapidly, in spite of inclement weath- 
er. The concrete base floors have 
been poured, and much of the out- 
side brick wall is up, as well as the 
inside concrete block walls. Much 
has been accomplished since the ac- 
companying photograph was made. 
Our contractors promise that the 
building will be ready for use when 


~ Early stage in erection of Doris Pike White 
Auditorium-Gymna 


sium 


school begins next fall. 


Our present gymnasium, Becker 
Hall, was once the outstanding gym- 
nasium in Marshall County, where 
Kate Duncan Smith is situated. Now 
what was once a fine building, and 
the scene of many gatherings for the 
community, is no longer adequate 
as a gymnasium and is, moreover, a 
fire hazard and a constant source of 
worry to the Society. This building 
not only serves as a gymnasium and 
auditorium for the children at Kate 
Duncan Smith but as a meeting place 
for all of the dwellers on Gunter 
Mountain. 

The response to this project has 
been overwhelming and indicative of 
the spirit’ of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Today, just 18 
months after the building was made 


(Continued on .page 364) 
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EYES ON THE SATELLITES 


By Anne Melson Stommel 


Publications Engineering Department, U.S. Army Signal Ma- 
teriel Support Agency, Fort Monmouth, N.J.; member, Old 
Topanemus Chapter, Rumson, N.J. 


At THE RETURN of the signal, 
it will be ex-act-ly four thirty 


five, a=m. .. . dih dih dih dih 
dih ... tock... tock...tock... 
tock...” 


“Coming into the ’scope, now... 
reaching the center — NOW... 
leaving the ’scope, now.” 

You have just been introduced to 
some sounds that are very familiar 
to members of Moonwatch teams who 
volunteer their time to help establish 
the orbits and other characteristics 
of artificial earth satellites. The first 
phase is the short-wave radio voice 
of Station WWV, broadcasting offi- 
cial time-signals of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. The second is the voice of a 
Moonwatcher lucky enough to have 
a satellite pass through the field of 
his telescope. 

Both sounds have been registered 
simultaneously on a tape recorder. 
Immediately after a productive ses- 
sion, when a satellite crossing is 
actually observed, the tape is rerun. 
The “NOW”, when the satellite went 
through the cross-hairs of the tele- 
cope, is matched to the “tock” of 
the time-signals from Station WWV, 
and the exact second is determined. 
The exact angle of the telescope- 
setting is already known, time and 
angle data are coupled, and a tele- 
gram or air-mail letter is sent off to 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Lab- 
oratory in Cambridge, Mass., which 
coordinates the work of Moonwatch- 
ers throughout the world and con- 
stantly confirms or corrects its orbital 
predictions on the basis of their 
observations. 

_ As can be gathered from the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, much of the 
Moonwatchers’ work depends upon 
technical skill for computing the 
probable time and angle of the pass, 
setting up the short-wave radio and 
aligning the ’scopes. But much de- 
pends, also, upon many a person 
with the desire to contribute to our 


IR from SIGNAL, September 1960, Of- 
and Electronics Association, pp. 23-24. 
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scientific and defense efforts and the 
willingness to devote countless hours 
in front of a telescope on the possi- 
bility that, sometime, it may be his 
mission to yell “NOW” to the micro- 
phone of the tape recorder. 

Such a person must be willing, 
also, to adjust his time to that of the 
satellites. Having no light sources of 
their own, satellites can be seen 
only in the reflected light of the sun 
while it is still below the horizon— 
within an hour or so before sunrise 
or after sunset. In summer, those 
who man the telescopes must report 
to their observation post well before 
“four thir-ty five, a.-m.” In winter, 
the work can be quite chilling during 
early morning or evening hours with 
biting winds and temperatures below 
freezing. 

A group of watchers is necessary 
at each observing session because a 
bank of telescopes is required to 
cover the general area the satellite 
is expected to pass. The telescopes 
are set up so that the field of each 
slightly overlaps that of the next one. 
Usually, the minimum number of 
telescopes is six and only one team 
member observes the pass. In the 
rare event that the satellite should 
appear in the overlapping zone of 
adjoining * telescopes, two Moon- 
watchers may call out “NOW.” 

The first satellites to be launched 
were so small that the amount of 
light they reflected could not be seen 
by the unaided eye. Telescopes were 
needed to concentrate the light and 
make it visible. Even with larger 
satellites, however, telescopes are 
still required to pinpoint the exact 
position of a satellite at any particular 
moment. 

Electronic tracking devices have 
been developed to the point where 
human eyes are not so essential in 
establishing satellite orbits as they 
were in the early days of the Space 
Age. However, when Soviet Russia 
jumped the gun on the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY) by launch- 
ing Sputnik I in October of 1957, 
Moonwatchers were really put to a 


test. Members of the Moonwatch 


‘team at Fort Monmouth, N. J. (Red 


Bank 040-040-074—code numbers 
designate latitude and longitude), 
were on the job in daily, morning 
and evening shifts until the satellite 
was pinned down. They were among 
the first to spot it and to help establish — 
its orbit. 

Usually, Moonwatchers of any 
given station are not called upon 
daily or weekly, as satellites do not 
pass over the same point on the 
ground at the same time of day on 
such a regular basis. If they pass 
over New Jersey, for example, at 
5:00 one morning, they may pass 
over Pennsylvania at that time the 
next morning. If they are a stable 
orbit, geographically speaking, they 
may pass a given spot at 4:51 one 
morning; at 5:08, the next; then at 
5:26, 5:44, 6:03 — until the sky 
becomes so light that the satellite 
cannot be distinguished from its back- 
ground. Other factors that keep 
Moonwatchers from observing the 
satellites are rain, clouds, fog and 
mist, or even a bright, full moon in 
the “wrong” spot. 

But Moonwatchers are on the job 
whenever an observing session can 
be scheduled, even though depend- 
able radar and tracking devices have 
come on the scene, because it is 
important to have a pool of trained 
personnel in the event that it becomes 
necessary to have eyes on the satel- 
lites. Such a necessity arose during 
the test-launching of the 100-foot 
balloons to be used in Project Echo, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) experiment 
with inflatable, aluminum-coated, 
plastic spheres for use as long-range 
radio links. The balloons themselves 
are not instrumented and therefore 


‘could not radio data back to earth 


during their launching and inflation. 
NASA requested that observation by 
human eyes be used in conjunction 
with other tracking means during the | 
test-launching from Wallops Island, 
Va., scheduled for the month of 
January this year. Among others, the 
Fort Monmouth Moonwatch team 
was alerted to participate. One of its 
members had sighted the initial, un- 
announced, test-launching the pre- 
vious October 28, and established 
that the entire performance could be 
observed from their location. 
Originally scheduled for Wednes- 
day, January 13, the second launch- 
ing was postponed at the last minute 
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because of poor visibility along the 
entire Eastern Seaboard. Before the 
cancellation, however, members of 
the Moonwatch team had assembled 
at their observation post on the roof 
of the Hexagon, Headquarters of the 
U. S. Army Signal Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory, despite the 
inclement weather and frigid tempera- 
ture, on the possibility that they 
might be able to detect some aspects 
of the satellite’s coursing through 
space. The same routine followed on 
Thursday night. Members of the team 
were assembled; cameras, radio 
equipment and a tape recorder were 
in operating condition; then, the 
launching was canceled because all 
but one of the observing stations co- 
operating with NASA were closed in 
by mist and fog. 

Finally, word came on Friday that 
the balloon would be rocketed into 
space on Saturday — “same time, 
same station” — if the skies were 
clear. The launching was scheduled 
for 5:35 p.m., but observers of the 
Moonwatch team began to assemble 
shortly after 4:00 to set up the 
cameras and other recording devices. 
On Saturday, the launching went off 
as scheduled. Many photographs re- 
corded the path of the rocket and 
balloon from the first appearance of 
the magnesium vapor trail in the 
southwest, as the rocket rose above 
the earth’s shadow, to the disappear- 
ance of the 100-foot, aluminum- 
coated balloon over the ocean at 
about 5:45 p.m. Fort Monmouth 
Moonwatchers were on duty again 
for Shotput III, the third inflation- 
test launching from Wallops Island in 
February. 

With test-launching out of the way, 
when these balloons are sent into 
orbit from Cape Canaveral, they can 


be seen with the unaided eye from 
nearly every part of the world. Every- 


one in the United States can have 
his or her eyes on the satellites, as 
formerly only a relatively few Moon- 
watchers had. Literally having one’s 
eyes on the satellites is only a first 
step, however, to letting one’s mind 
play upon the significance of their 
being up there in space. 

Once in orbit, an instrumented 
space satellite becomes a self-con- 
tained and self-maintained laboratory 
equipped for numerous scientific in- 
vestigations. If we could launch one 
a thousand miles into space, equipped 
with a 200-inch telescope like the 
one at Mt. Palomar, we could dis- 
tinguish any objects that were a foot 
apart on earth. With television added, 
thousands of pictures could be trans- 
mitted back to earth each day. A 
start in this direction has been made 
with Tiros I, our weather satellite 
that photographs cloud cover and an 
unexpectedly clear view of the earth 
below. 

The satellites that we already have 
in space transmit ‘many data back to 
earth on the density of radiation and 
micrometeoritic dust, the earth’s mag- 
netic fields, weather, temperature 
and many other phenomena that 
affect our life on earth as well as 
man’s potential well-being on flights 
into outer space. 


Solar Batteries 


Fabricating the satellites has 
opened up new industries or buoyed 
up old ones. The electronics industry 
must provide, for example, “tape 
recorders” that store up information 
detected on one cycle around the 
earth, play it back instantaneously 
when interrogated by radio from 
earth, and then erase themselves so 
the process can be started all over 
again on the next cycle. Since there 
are no repair men or trouble men in 
space devices such as solar batteries 


must be used. Unlike chemical bat- 
teries, they do not need to be man- 
ually replaced or recharged at specific 
intervals. 

The American watchmaking 
dustry was threatened with extinction 
by the importation of low-priced, 
foreign products until an increased 
emphasis on miniaturization caused 
by the small size and light weight 
desired for instrumentation compart- 
ments created a need for engineers 
and craftsmen who could think 
small. Watchmakers who were used 
to calculating stresses on miniature 
springs and gears, developing alloys 
that could withstand varying tensions 
for long periods of time, or cutting 
almost microscopic threads on tiny 
screws are now helping to engineer 
instruments for the laboratory-satel- 
lites that we send into orbit. 

To a Moonwatcher, the sound of 
the time-signals “dih dih dih dih dih 
. tock... tock. ig 
tock . . .” will always conjure up 
visions of a group of dedicated peo- 
ple huddled about a bank of tele- 
scopes probing for a streak of light 
in the darkess above them. But 
anyone can figuratively put his eyes 
on the satellites and undreamed of 
vistas will open up to his mind’s eye. 
For every phase of our civilization— 
science, politics, economics, educa- 
tion—is involved in our exploitation 
of the satellites that are already bring- 
ing untold benefits to our national 
defense and our free economy. 


NOTE: The issue of SIGNAL, which 
contained this article by Anne M. 
Stommel, was included in material 
placed in a copper cylinder time 
capsule installed at a ceremony at 
Fort Monmouth on September 16, 
1960. It will not be opened until 
June 21, 2060, the 200th birthday 
of the Signal Corps. 


Recreation Requires a New Dimension 


We Americans have a national characteris- 
tic which has never been fully appreciated, 
not only b 
ourselves. 


» more recently, “open 
space”—but for all this talk and real con- 
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Excerpts From Address 


Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park 


Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, at the 26th North American Wild- 
life and Natural Resources Conference, Washington, D. C., Mar. 8 1961 


cern not enough has been ‘done. I believe that 
today we see developing a new approach— 
even a new dimension—to meeting the vital 
issue of wisely using our national resources. 

President Kennedy in his Special Message 
to the Congress on Natural Resources has 
called for specific measures in the protection 
of our remaining wilderness and the preserva- 
tion of seashore- recreational areas. Of even 
greater significance, he has instructed Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall to take the initiative 
in drawing together all Federal, State, and 
local officials and private leaders to formulate 
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a comprehensive and c 
identify and solve the Na 
creational needs. 


rative program to 
ion’s outdoor re- 


We need a variety of public recreation 
areas, ranging in kind and location from re- 
mote wilderness to highly developed play- 

near densely populated cities. The 
small city parks are as important in their 
way as the great expanses of many of our 
national parks. We must remember that parks 
of any size open an unlimited range of health- 
ful and emotionally satisfying experiences to 
people of all ages. 
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The Pedigree of an Indian Queen 


By Dorothy C. Stets 


Wyoming Valley Chapter, Wyoming, Pa. 


UEEN ESTHER, the Indian who 
massacred her prisoners the day 
after the Battle of Wyoming, has 
been mistaken by Stone and other 
writers for her grandmother, the well- 
educated “Madame” Montour, who 
was “much caressed” by the wealthy 
residents of Philadelphia and other 
places where she is said to have as- 
sociated, to some extent, with people 
of refinement. 

The pedigree of Esther Montour 
is quite clearly traced through three 
generations; a Frenchman by the 
name of Montour, sometimes called 
“Monsieur Montour,” his first name 
unknown, emigrated to Canada about 
1665. By an Indian wife he had a 
son Jean, a captain in the British 
service, and two daughters, whose 
first names are unknown. 


One of these daughters, who was 
called “Madame” Montour, was born 
about 1684. At the age of 10 she 
was captured by the Iroquois and 
adopted as a member of one of the six 
tribes composing the confederacy. 
She married Carondowanna or Big 
Tree, a chief of the Oneida tribe, 
who, after the custom of the Indians, 
assumed for himself the name of 
Robert Hunter, a Governor of New 
York. 

Madame Montour was the mother 
of three sons, Andrew, Lewis, and 
Henry, and two daughters, Margaret 
and another, sometimes called Cath- 
erine. She died, decrepit and blind, 
about 1753. 

Margaret, commonly called “French 
Margaret”, the oldest child of Ma- 
dame Montour, was the wife of Peter 
Quebeck or Katarionecha, a chief of 
the Iroquois, who is spoken of as “a 
man of good character”. She had two 
sons, Nicholas and another whose 
name is unknown; three daughters, 
Esther, Catherine, and Mary com- 
monly called “Molly”; and possibly 
other children. 

Esther, the oldest daughter of 
“French Margaret”, became the wife 
of Echobund (also called Egoho- 
bund, Echogohund), a chief of the 
Monsey or Wolf clan of the Susque- 
hanna Delawares. This clan, accord- 
ing to General Clark, was-at one 
time under the protection of the Sen- 
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ecas, which perhaps accounts for the 
fact that Queen Esther has some- 
times been spoken of as a member of 
that tribe. 

This clan is said to have founded 
the town of Sheshequin on the site of 
the present Sheshequin or Ulster, 
Bradford County, Pa. Echobund was 
called the “King” of the tribe; and, 
after his death, his wife was general- 
ly known as “Queen Esther”. 

Most of the other members of her 
family were better known, and unlike 
the other Montours, she did not min- 
gle with the whites, but remained 
aloof. Though she may have been as 
her mother is said to have been, “a 
living polyglot of the tongues of the 
West,” she so thoroughly adopted the 
ways and feelings of the savages that 
she seldom met the whites except as 
an enemy. Her ancestors and other 


Indian Bureau Already at 
Work on Plans To Meet 
School Needs 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has already assigned staff to 
prepare plans that will provide 
5,000 additional school seats 
for Indian and Eskimo pupils 
and correct unsafe and obso- 
lete Federal Indian school fa- 
cilities in line with a directive 
from President Kennedy. 

Swift action was possible, 
Secrétary Udall states, because 
the Bureau has for some time 
been formulating long-range 
plans for expanding and mod- 
ernizing its nationwide school 
system for Indian youngsters. 

As soon as the plans have 
been completed a specific re- 
quest for funds will be submitted 
to the Congress. It is expected 
that Indian Bureau planning to 
meet the needs will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 

“The most urgent needs,” the 
Secretary continues, “are in the 
Navajo area of New Mexico and 
Arizona, where we have a short- 
age of about 3,700 seats, and 
in Alaska, where we _ need 
roughly 1,000. About 300 addi- 
tional seats are needed in the 
Choctaw area of Mississippi and 
in other scattered locations. 


descendants of Monsieur Montour, 
on the other hand, were frequently 
employed by the whites as interpre- 
ters and often taken to Albany and 
other large cities when treaties were 
to be made, and councils to be held, 
with the Indians. 

Her sister Catherine, whose hus- 
band was Thomas Huston or Hud- 
son, called by the Indians, Telemut, 
has, like her grandmother, Madame 
Montour, been by some writers mis- 
taken for Queen Esther. She is sup- 
posed to have been the mother of 
Roland, “Stuttering” John, and Belle 
Montour, all well-known characters 
of their time. Of Molly, the other 
sister, and two brothers, very little is 
known. 

The descendants of Monsieur Mon- 
tour, female as well as male, bore his 
name. It was the custom among the 
Iroquois for the chief’s title and 
power to be transmitted through the 
female line, together with the name; 
the wives of the chiefs retained their 
maiden name even after marriage. 


Esther’s town of Sheshequin was 
destroyed in the same year in which 
the massacre occurred, and she is 
said to have then moved to Long 
Point, N. Y., where she died. 


The day after the Battle of Wyo- 
ming, Queen Esther led her prisoners 
to a rock near the Susquehanna 
River, where they made a circle; each 
time she made a circuit, singing a 
death song, she sent one of her pris- 
oners to eternity with a tomahawk. 


Queen Esther’s rock is on Susque- 
hanna Avenue between Seventh and 
Eighth Streets, Wyoming, Pa., and 
there is much evidence to prove its 
authenticity. 

The action of crowds of souvenir 
hunters who visited the rock and 
hammered away pieces from the 
stone caused much worry to those 
interested in preserving it; and in 
1895, Wyoming Valley Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Wilkes-Barre took steps 
to preserve it. 

The rock and the small plot around 
on which it is located were purchased 
by the chapter from Amos Hughes, 
owner of the land. An iron fence has 
been placed about the lot and the rock 
covered with an iron grating to pro- 
tect it. The D. A. R. owns the deed 
to the property that it maintains. Al- 
so, the officials of Wyoming take 
pride in the rock, and periodically 
remove the grating to clean out the 
debris that collects there. 
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Behind The Scenes In Baltimore County, Maryland, 
In The 18th Century | 


record the political 
and military significance of 
events, while yellowed newspapers 
and excerpts from old diaries be- 
queath stories behind the news and 
vignettes of every-day drama. 
Thomas Jones, commissioned ma- 
jor in the Baltimore Town Battalion 
of Militia on May 25, 1776 (at the 
age of 41), kept a meticulous and 
succinct journal while involved in the 
Revolutionary War, maintaining his 
law practice, and overseeing his 
agricultural interests. The following 
entries, made in 1781, are char- 
acteristic: 
1781—Mar. 14. Two British ships came 
up to the bay at Poole’s 
Island. 
The ships went down 
with 5 Prizes. 
Two Privateer schooners 
came up the Bay to P. 
Island. 
Privateers took a boat in 
Gunpowder River. 
Part of my family moved 
to town. Privateers re- 
turned with three prizes. 
April 3. Four of my Negroes went 
last night to the Brit- 
ish. 
My Negroes brot. home 
from Queens Town gaol. 


Mar. 16. 
Mar. 17. 


Mar. 18. 
Mar. 22. 


April 10. 


April 22. Three ships and 2 Briggs 
in the Bay opposite Pa- 
tapsco River. 

April 23. Mov’d my cattle and 
sheep. 

April 26. Ships & Briggs went down 
the bay. 


April 28. Mov’d my Cattle & Sheep 
home from J. Baxter. 

Oct. 19. Ld. Cornwallis surren- 
dered. 


Some of the mechanics of home 
defense during the War of Independ- 
ence are indicated by the following 
historical records: 

July 18, 1776, Nathaniel Smith 
writes to Charles Carroll, Barrister: 

Major Jones applied to me to know 
what the militia is to do for cartridges in 
case of an attack, as the regulars took 
away the greater part of the cartridges 
when they left. He would be glad to know 
whether the council of safety would allow 
Major Jones or himself to employ careful 
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By Katharine B. Moore 


Susan B. Anthony Chapter, Long Beach, Calif. 


hands (on account of the Province) to 
make a number of cartridges for the small 
arms. 

November 22, 1776, Jonathan 
Hudson and Thomas Jones write 
from Baltimore to the council offer- 
ing to exchange a quantity of good 
lead for a quantity of Bristol shot, 
pound for pound. April 11, 1777, 
Thomas Jones and James Calhoun, 
Esquires, of Baltimore Town, are 
requested to view the house of Geo. 
Lindenberger, occupied as a Labora- 
tory and Guard House at that place, 
and ascertain the reasonable rent of 
the same; also certify what damage 
has-been done the same house while 
in public service. 

Major Jones (in civilian life called 
Judge) was a product of the school 
of the Rev. Thomas Craddock of St. 
Thomas’ Parish, Baltimore County. 


~He was admitted to the bar in Balti- 


more County in March, 1757; was 
made Deputy Commissary of Balti- 
more in 1772; in April, 1777, was 
appointed Register of Wills for the 
county; and in December, 1778, be- 
came a Judge of the First Court of 
Appeals. Later, after the reorganiza- 
tion of the courts, he was on the 
bench of the Sixth Judicial District, 
consisting of Baltimore and Harford 
Counties. A scholar and a patriot, 
his Journals reveal a deep affection 
and concern for his fellowmen and 
loyalty to his Masonic Lodge (No. 
1675). 


Walnut Grove (Jones Manor) 


Now, in the industrial town of 
Sparrows Point near Baltimore, on a 
knoll overlooking Jones Creek and 
the Patapsco River are a few poign- 
ant reminders of a center of 18th 
and 19th century hospitality—Walnut 
Grove or Jones Manor, built by 
Judge Thomas Jones in 1786. One 
not familiar with the history of the 


‘area, however, would see them only 


as a weed-grown driveway, the 


charred remains of a boat landing, 


fragments of tall, ragged privet 


hedge, and a lonely old walnut tree. 
Not far away, still standing, is the 
well-preserved farmhouse of. the 
Todd family, which predated the 
Jones family in the locality. There, 
Mrs. Clara Todd Gorsuch, visited by 
a descendant of Thomas Jones in 
the summer of 1957, spoke nostalgi- 
cally of the joyous times shared 
in Walnut Grove—famous for its 
unique architecture, according to 
newspaper accounts as late as 1929. 

In the distance are the walls of the 
world’s largest steel plant, with a 
rated ingot production of 8,200,000 
tons. Surrounding and_ including 
much of the once-sprawling grounds 
of Walnut Grove and neighboring 
estates are company-owned homes 
and apartments occupied by approxi- 
mately 800 of the employees of 
Bethlehem Steel’s Sparrows Point 
plant. 


Nearly all of the ore and coal used 
by this second largest producer of 
steel are shipped by water through 
Chesapeake Bay and the Patapsco 
River, although much of the coal is 
transhipped across Baltimore harbor 
by barge. These waterways were 
teeming with activity long ago, too. 
Thomas Jones often climbed to the 
captain’s walk that crowned the 
hipped roof of his mansion, and with 
a four-foot-long, oddly carved tele- 
scope, surveyed the day’s maritime 
movements, later making notes on his 
blackboard in the hall, or in his 
journals. One periodical résumé in 
1789 read “Sloops 67, brigs and 
scows 176, seagoing vessels 396 and 
bay craft 3,944.” From his minute 
details of cargo it is assumed that 
his attention to water traffic was im- 
pelled largely by his own financial 
interest in boats and shipping. Mr. 
Jones’ home was designed to give its 
occupants the full esthetic value of 
the bay also. Between two large 
chimneys in the house was a railed 


platform, affording a view to the} 


south of the broadest part of the 
Patapsco, guarded by North Point 
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' and Rock Point, of the entrance of 


Rock and Stony Creeks from the 
south and Jones (once called Welch- 
man’s), North Point, and Bear 
Creeks from the north. Looming be- 
yond was Kent Island, often draped 
with smoke trails from passing 
steamers. 

Perhaps from this viewpoint the 
family watched the launching of the 


more —the Philip and Charles, 
owned by the judge’s brother-in-law, 
Col. Nicholas Rogers. This was built 
in Jones Creek near a former farm 
of the Jones family. As late as 1888, 
near the shore of this farm (then 
owned by Mrs. Carolyn Snider), 
some logs projecting from the water 
marked the dock where the brig was 


E square-rigged vessel in Balti- 


launched. This Nicholas Rogers was 
the father of Col. Nicholas Rogers 
III, who married Eleanor Buchanan 
and was an owner of Archentorlie 
or Druid Hill in the northwestern 
section of Baltimore, since 1860 one 
of the city’s loveliest parks. 


Walnut Grove in the War of 1812 


In 1812 another war changed the 
tenor of Thomas Jones’ harbor en- 
tries, which were cut short that year 
by his death at the age of 77. In 
1814, when the British marched on 
Baltimore, they landed first near Wal- 
nut Grove, and the house was re- 
served as a hospital, much to the 
disgust and consternation of a slave 
_known as Old Sam, who concealed 
himself among the chimneys while 
the redcoats were in the vicinity. The 
reversal of events in the Battle of 
North Point caused the enemy to 
retreat without bothering about the 
‘slaves they had impressed. The home 
«was left unharmed, aside from 
feather beds having been ripped up 
‘and the cases used for oat bags, 
Which were dragged to the ship on 
Sledges. Thomas’ eldest son, Philip 
‘Jones, III, a Baltimore merchant, 
‘was a member of the “Independent 
Blues” of Baltimore and fought in 
the battle that saved the family 
home. 


Capt. John Smith Finds the Patapsco 


The land upon which now stands 
a city built by fertile farm land and 
by steel was first glimpsed by a white 
man when Capt. John Smith of 
Jamestown voyaged into the bay in 
> an open boat in 1608. In 1652 
Patapsco Neck was surveyed by Lord 
Baltimore’s order. In the early 1700’s 
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(variously stated as 1720 and 1733) 
Lord Baltimore granted about 150 
acres to Philip Jones, Jr., and his 
brother-in-law John  Rattenbury. 
Upon this grant was built Walnut 
Grove by Judge Thomas, son of 
Philip Jones, Jr., in 1786. The latter 
is remembered because he surveyed 
and laid out Baltimore Town on Jan- 
uary 23, 1730, upon the order of 
Commissioners William Buckner, 
William Hammond, Richard Gist, 
Dr. George Buchanan, and Dr. 
George Walker. In the words of 
Brentz Mayer, the artist who com- 
memorated the event by painting a 
picture of it. 

Philip Jones laid aside his ruffled shirt, 
velvet knee breeches and wig and put on 
the garb of a huntsman in which to do 
his surveying. 

Building lots in Baltimore Town, 
first offered for sale on January 25, 
1730, when Surveyor Jones’ plat was 
exhibited, were priced at 40 shillings 
each. If not built on within 18 
months the lot was to be forfeited. 
Perhaps the first houses on Baltimore 
Street were erected on the corner 
of Calvert Street by the town clerk’s 
brother, Dr. James Walker, Capt. 
Richard Gist, and Lloyd Harris, all 
of whom remained prominent Balti- 
moreans. In 1732, by an Act of 
Assembly, Jones Town was created 
on the east side of the Jones Falls; in 
1745 another act consolidated it 
with Baltimore. Jones Town con- 
sisted of 20 lots valued at 150 
pounds of tobacco each, and the an- 
nual quit-rent to the proprietary was 
one penny sterling per lot. With the 
inflation of the Revolutionary War 
years, the economics changed, as 
noted by entries in Thomas Jones’ 
journal—such as “paid 1000 Dollars 
for a pair of breeches,” “sold A. 
Stigar 3 calves for 1500 Dollars.” 


The majestic companions of the 
one surviving walnut tree on the 
former grounds of Walnut Grove 
could have told many stories of com- 
munity and family society as well as 
of civil affairs, for in the later years 
of Judge Jones’ public service court 
was frequently held under their 
shade when he was too ill to attend 
court. An article in the Baltimore 
Sun of June 23, 1929, reveals that 
this patriarch of the trees had been 
cut down not long before and, in 
spite of its infirmities, sold for 
$1,000. It was said to be so large 
that five men clasping hands could 
barely encircle its trunk. 


The one survivor of the grove was 
planted ceremoniously in 1886, when | 
160 of the family gathered from far 
and near to celebrate the centennial 
of Walnut Grove. This was probably 
among the last elaborate functions 
held in a home famed for its gracious 
hospitality. One item describes a 
Thanksgiving dinner for more than 
100 guests in 1848. At the centennial 
few descendants bore the surname 
of Jones, but many had such well- 
known Maryland names as Gist, 
Trotton, Todd, Beall, Sollers, 
Rogers, Carleton, Fenby, Ridgelys, 
Rutters, Pearson, and Shellman. By 
this time many of the Jones men had 
joined in the cavalcade westward and 
represented the professions of law, 
medicine, newspaper editing and 
publishing, and the clergy in Indiana, 
Missouri, Texas, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. Before starting to new front- 
iers George Jones, grandson of 
Thomas, deeded his home in West- 
minster to his widowed sister, Katha- 
rine Jones Shellman. This fine old 
Flemish brick dormer window struc- 
ture (built in 1807) came to be 
known as the Shellman house. After 
the death of its last owner, Miss 
Mary Bostwick Shellman, it was ac- 
quired by the Historical Society of 
Carroll County and is being main- 
tained as its headquarters. 


Watchers of the Harbor 


Probably the last of the Jones 
family who consistently watched 
from the veranda of Walnut Grove 


‘as Baltimore harbor grew and as the 


waters of Jones Creek gradually 
washed away much of the formal 
garden with its boxwood borders, 
were three unmarried children of 
Thomas—Harry, Sarah, and Ellen. 
Thomas L. Jones, Jr., a Baltimore 
architect, and his heirs were the last 
family owners, it is said. In the 
years bridging occupancy by the 
family and demolition of the an- 
cestral home it was used from time 
to time as a club house and for many 
years was leased by Abraham Miller 
of New York for a part-time resi- 
dence. 


Letter from Thomas Jones 
to His Wife 


The tempo of the era of Walnut 
Grove’s glory is well illustrated by a 
letter written by Judge Jones to his 
wife, Elizabeth McClure, between 
1778 and 1785, when his boat was 
beset by misfortune. Today, a man 
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or television announcement. Not so 
with the venerable Judge. But let his 
own quaint words convey the picture 
of the times and the man: 


Strawberry Hill, Thursday Night. 
My Dearest Love: 

Thanks to an all gracious supereminent 
Being, whose mercies are as boundless as 
his Existence is incomprehensible for the 
Preservation of your unworthy tho’ ten- 
derly affectionate husband, and his per- 
mission to address you once more on 
paper, and the probability of the blessing 
of revisiting of what is nearest and dearest 
to nis heart on this terrestrial planet his 
most valuable friend and wife, and off- 
spring. 

Pause here, thou best of your sex, and 
be composed; and here would I gladly 
suspend the relation until I folded you in 
these arms and pressed you to this bosom; 
but you will receive the report from some 
other hand before that joyful period can 
arrive—turn over and read with compo- 
sure. 

You are prepared. I will proceed. 

We weigh’d anchor from the mouth of 
the creek, and an hour after I took leave 
of you, and after much labour and un- 
easiness we reached the opposite shore 
near the mouth of the river, and came to 
an anchor just at dark. I procured some 
milk and excellent pone bread from a hut 
near the shore, made a very comfortable 
supper, afterward wrapp’d myself up very 
snug in my great coat and the foresail of 
the boat, and lay down very composedly, 
and about 12 o’clock wak’d from a com- 
fortable doze considering the situation, 
when I discovered the wind had shifted 
and blew a fine moderate breeze and as 
favorable as heart coud wish. I then laid 
my account with being in Annapolis in 
three hours at farthest—called up the 
hands and we all agreed to weigh anchor 
again, and take the advantage the wind 
had presented us. We immediately stood 
out and when we had gain’d the bay, and 
got the boat on her course, down I went 
under the forepart of the boat, out of the 
night air, leaving the management in good 
hands as I thought—four negro fellows, 
one a skillful pilét belonging to Capt. Pitt, 


employed in the business. In a few minutes 
I began to doze, and continued in that 
state about an hour, when I was alarm’d 
with a bustle above. I got up and the 
first sounds I could listen to were—heave 
out the wood & stuff, or we must go to 
the bottom—we cant be sav’d, throw out 
the wood; and the first view that presented 
was the boat sinking at the stern—the sea 
making a breach over and filling her; the 
above negro pilot ‘informing me at the 
same instant, that the pump would not 
work. 

I gave up my hope then and was strip- 
ping to take the last chance when the negro 
revived me by saying, there was a chance 
of her grounding, if she could be cleared 
of the cargo, on a flat ground he supposed 
we were near. I then with a presence of 
mind not to be accounted for, went in 
search of my baggs and found them on a 
chest floating in the fore part of the boat, 
but perfectly dry. In about 15 minutes 
after we struck on-the flat, in about 6 
feet water, the sea running high, but by 
the dexterous management of the negro, 
we were secured from its fatal effects, 
and by day light we had beat into 2 feet 
water. I then felt myself very sick and pre- 
vailed on one of the negros to wade ashore, 
and get a boat to take us off which he effec- 
ted about an hour by sun,—when IJ found 
myself in the neighborhood of the Rev. 
Mr. Hanna (Note—rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster Parish), who received 
me in the most friendly manner, gave me 
a good breakfast and furnish’d me a horse 
and guide to Annapolis. I came over this 
evening to my friend, when I am much 
better recover’d than I coud expect to 


be.—There is, my best belov’d, but little 


probability of the court rising this week 
—we have not enter’d on business as yet 
—tomorrow we expect to begin but it is 
doubtful to me whether we shall even 
commence business this week . . . I pre- 
vail’d on myself to give the above detail, 
that you might not be distressed with the 
recital from some other quarter—Fairfax 
may return with my horses Tom and 
Abingdon, riding Tom, as soon as pos- 
sible, for I will leave the court as soon as 
my attendance can possibly be dispensed 
with. Join your tribute of praise to the 
omnipotent for the delivery of your 
truly affte 
Thos. Jones. 

Offer my paternal love to yours and 

mine. 


When the expansion of Bethle- 
hem’s Sparrows Point steel plant is 
completed, under normal operating 
conditions about 31,000 people will 
be employed there. They will walk 
over the land on which the 18th and 
19th century settlers had their farms 
and estates. These present-day work- 
ers, too, are enacting a behind-the- 
scenes drama of America, even 
though in ways differing from those 
of the gentlemen of yesteryear. While 
world affairs are in diverse states 
of upheaval and progress, and even 
space is on the verge of surrender 
to scientific ingenuity, these mod- 
ern good citizens are concerned 
with the details of their domestic 
lives and quietly serving their com- 
munities, just as Maj. Thomas Jones 
and his contemporaries carried on 
through war and peace. They, too, 
will leave appealing memories of 
“people” while historians record for 
us the great events. 
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A special exhibition of colorful 19th- 
century advertising posters ed March 
15 at The New-York Historial Society, 170 
Central Park West, New York City. 

Selected from the Bella C. Landauer 
posters a ertise a diversity of products, 
including foods, dry 


many others. vy reveal the tastes 
and habits of the that lived be- 
tween the Civil War and World War I, 
besides the beginnings of 
modern advertisi as we know it today. © 
Immediately the Civil War a 
(294) 


“IT PAID TO ADVERTISE” 


great patent-medicine craze swept the 
country. Large factories’ flourished, like 
the Kilmer building in Binghamton, N. Y. 
(“devoted exclusively to the Swamp-Root 
business”), and these companies covered 
barns, trees, rocks, and billboards with 
exaggerated claims about the effectiveness 
of their products. A large poster in the 
exhibit urges one to try “the celebrated 
Wild Cherry Tonic! For the cure of all 
nervous disorders, dyspepsia, jaundice, 
bilious complaints, loss of appetite & gen- 
eral debility.” 
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Newspaper and magazine advertising in 
the Society’s exhibit includes the New 
York Times, which describes itself as “a 
family paper, free from every objection- 
able feature,” and the Saturday Evening 
Post “Prospectus for 1847” (one of the 
few pre-Civil War posters in the show) 
with the following “great inducements” or 
topic headings: “Morality,” “Agriculture,” 
“Literature,” “Juvenile Department,” and 
“The Ladies” (“Heaven Bless the Women 


of our Land! the chief promoters of 


morality and virtue”). 
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The Revolutionary War and 
United States Postage Stamps 


By Franklin R. Bruns, Jr.’ 


Director, Division of Philately, Post Office Department 


MERICANS send and receive an 
ever-growing volume of mail, 
totaling over 61 billion pieces a year 
—or two-thirds of the world total. In 
doing so, they annually use approxi- 
mately 24 billion adhesive postage 
stamps, 2% billion stamped envel- 
opes, 3 billion postal cards, and 28 
million air-letter sheets. This postage 
involves a cost to users of over $1 
billion annually. These are almost 
astronomical figures—yet they are 
the reason tiny bits of paper . 
known as postage stamps . . . have 
become so much a means of promo- 
tion and propaganda. 

Internal Revenue, and its parent, 
the Department of the Treasury, may 
be in most minds, but the Post Office 
Department is closest of all Govern- 
ment agencies to the average citizen. 
It is, therefore, small wonder, that 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield stated: 

The postage stamps of a nation are a 

picture gallery of its glories. They depict 
in miniature its famous men and women, 
the great events of its history, its organ- 
izations, its natural wonders. 
’ Stamp collecting, consequently, has dis- 
tinct educational values. No one can pur- 
sue this hobby intelligently without devel- 
oping a greater knowledge of his national 
heritage. 

I have been a stamp collector prac- 
tically all of my life. Yet, until I was 
privileged to become a part of the 
Post Office Department, I did not 
fully appreciate how much the his- 
tory of our great Nation means to so 
many of its people. 

My wife, Priscilla Bruns, as some 
of you know, is active in the National 
Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and has firm faith in an- 
other group, the National Society, 
Children of the American Revolu- 
tion. We, in our family, have learned 
much of those who have made it pos- 
sible for our children to be members 
of the National Society, Children of 


1 This talk was delivered before The Historical 
Committee, District of Columbia -State Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1961. 
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the American Revolution, and I, as a 
citizen by adoption, have appreciated 
those who came before, who strug- 
gled—as we all have done since—for 
the rights of free-born people. 

In my position, it has been my 
privilege to attend certain “first day” 
ceremonies. One such, and the actual 
inspiration for this talk, was to rep- 
resent the Postmaster General in Bos- 
ton, June 17, 1959, when a 2'2-cent 
regular postage stamp, featuring 
Bunker Hill, was first placed on sale. 
A year earlier, on April 18, 1958, I 
also represented Mr. Summerfield at 
Boston when a 25-cent regular post- 
age stamp appeared, portraying Paul 
Revere. 

Mrs. Bruns was, in a sense, reared 
in Cambridge, Mass. I went there to 
meet her aunts and uncles, and espe- 
cially her grandmother, before we 
were married. Therefore, to me per- 
sonally, Boston (and Cambridge) 
has long had what we should refer 
to as “personal” associations. 

But long before I met my wife, I 
went to Lexington and Concord, to 
Bunker Hill (or Breed’s Hill), and 
to Faneuil Hall, and all of the shrines 
that are hallowed because of their as- 
sociation with our struggle for inde- 
pendence. I have stood in awe in In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia; 
marveled at the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution in the 
Library of Congress, and later in Na- 
tional Archives. 

I have savored the hallowed at- 
mosphere of Mount Vernon, Monti- 
cello, Valley Forge, White Plains, 
Long Island, Trenton, and Yorktown. 

This is, perhaps, a lengthy prelude, 
but through these associations, and 
love of country, I have been able to 
evaluate many of those things we so 
strive to continue and enlarge. 

I mentioned my “official” visit to 
Boston when the 25-cent Paul Revere 
stamp was first placed on sale. The 
ceremonies were held in the Old 
North Church, where Paul Revere’s 
confederate hung the lamp, indicat- 


ing “by land.” I had a prepared 
speech, but who could merely read 
words when in such a shrine? I knew 
then that here was the physical start 
of a war that produced our wonderful 
Nation. I knew then—whether it was 
Paul Revere who cried the word “The 
British are coming,” or whether it 
was young Doctor Samuel Prescott— 
that this was the beginning. 

Thus, on our postage stamps, we 
have honored Paul Revere and Bunk- 
er Hill. We, earlier, have had com- 
memorative stamps marking the Bat- 
tle of Lexington and Concord, which 
followed the ride of Paul Revere. 

The 2-cent value of this three- 
stamp set pictured the Birth of Lib- 
erty, from a painting by Henry Sand- 
ham, which represents the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord. The 5-cent 
value features The Minute Man at 
Concord, and its inspiring wording: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard around the 
world. 


The third stamp in the set showed 
Gen. George Washington taking com- 
mand of the American Army. 

Then, in 1926, a 2-cent stamp fea- 
turing the Liberty Bell was issued by 
the Post Office Department marking 
the 150th anniversary of independ- 
ence for the United States of Amer- 
ica. This bell has a significance of 
which I was not aware until about a 
year ago. In 1958-59 the Post Office 
Department considered a new series 
of stamps for international air-mail 
use. The 10-cent value, primarily for 
mail to Latin America, was an espe- 
cial problem. It was found, after long 
search, that our Liberty Bell was the 
symbol of our Nation to our southern 
neighbors in South America, and it 
was, therefore, adopted. 

The Post Office Department has . 
postally recognized the Battle of 
White Plains (1776), the Battle of 
Brooklyn (1776), the Burgoyne 
Campaign (1777), the Battle of Ben- 
nington (1777), the encampment at 
Valley Forge (1777-8), the surrender 
of Fort Sackville to George Rogers 
Clark (1779), the Sullivan expedi- 
tion in New York (1779), and the 
surrender of Cornwallis (1781). 

We have recognized postally Mount 
Vernon, as noted, and the Bon 
Homme Richard and Lexington. We 
have honored John Paul Jones and 
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PIONEER COUNTESS 


By Marian McIntyre McDonough 


T« MOST FAMOUS of the pioneer 
women who trekked west with 
the gold seekers of 1858-59 was 
Countess Katrina Wolf Murat, who 
preferred to be called just plain 
“Mrs. Murat.” She was the first white 
women to settle in Auraria, a part of 
future Denver, as well as to dwell 
permanently in Colorado Territory. 
However she is best known for mak- 
ing the first United States Flag to 
fly over Denver. To make this his- 
toric Flag she cut up her good red 
skirt, a blue dress that matched her 
eyes, and a white petticoat. 

Although she was to be known as 
the Mother of Colorado and the 
Betsy Ross of the Territory, Katrina 
Wolf Murat was born in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, far from the land 
of her adoption. Little Katrina Wolf 
was born August 20, 1824, the 
younger of two daughters in a family 
of wealth and importance. Her 
father’s vast vineyards stretched 
below a spur of the Black Forest. 
Here Herr Wolf raised a variety of 
grapes for the wine industries. Ka- 
trina was trained in every phase of 
housekeeping, as befitted any good 
hausfrau, despite the fact that her 
home was staffed with servants. Not 
only was the plump, red-cheeked, 
fair Katrina taught all the house- 
wifely arts, but her parents saw to 
it that she had the best education 
then offered a girl. 

Young Henri Murat was said to 
be a nephew of Joachim Murat, who 
had been made King of Naples by 
Napoleon, and therefore was legally 
a count. Escaping from France to 
Germany following Napoleon’s down- 
fall, the count was often a guest at 
the Wolf mansion. It was almost 
inevitable that pretty Katrina, soft- 
voiced and dignified of carriage, and 
the well-educated, handsome young 
count shall fall in love. They were 
married in 1848 and came to Amer- 
ica. Adventure and the desire to 
recoup the count’s fortune lured them 


to California and eventually to what 


was to be Colorado. 
The Murats were with a large 
wagon train en route to the Rocky 


Mountains when one evening Henri 


sighted a party of Indians galloping 
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usual after-dinner nap in their wagon. 
The count awakened her and quickly 
hid her under the food supply. He 
had no sooner done so than the In- 
dians thundered up in a cloud of 
dust. From afar the braves had seen 
the plump little beauty and now 
demanded that Murat turn over the 
“white squaw”. 

In telling of this experience in later 
years, Katrina said “We have to take 
things so they come!” But she ad- 
mitted that she had been terrified and 
kept as still as a mouse for fear the 
Indians would find her. The count 
and the rest of the wagon-train men 
finally bought them off with bacon 
and flour, of which the Indians were 
very fond. 

The Murat party arrived at what 
was then called “Montana on the 
South Platte”, November 3, 1858. 
Henri and two members of the wagon 
train soon went to the mountains and 
cut down trees for the Murat cabin, 
hauling them into camp by oxen. 

Katrina’s log house beside the 
Platte River was very different from 
the luxurious home once hers in 
Baden-Baden. It was built in a day 
and, although crude and mud- 
chinked, afforded shelter from ap- 
proaching winter. It was, above all, 
a home! 

The Katrina Murat Cabin, named 
for its first owner, stands today in 
Pioneer Park in Denver on a part 
of the land once known as Montana 
City. This first cabin, rebuilt of the 
original logs carefully preserved 
through the years, was dedicated 
January 4, 1959, in Denver at one 
of the ceremonies celebrating Colo- 
rado’s Centennial. 

However, back in 1859, the count 
moved their cabin to what is now 
Tenth Street, east of Larimer Street. 
Here it was set up in back of the 
David Smoke house. Not long after- 
ward, the Smoke cabin became the 
El Dorado Hotel, from which waved 
Katrina’s homemade Flag. David 
Smoke and Henri Murat were the 
proprietors. 

Denver’s first hotel is said to have 
been 20 by 17 feet, with a dirt floor 
and walls chinked with river mud. 
The fireplace and chimney were of 
stone plastered with mud. There was 


a log tower at one side of the build- 
ing, from which, no doubt, Katrina 
and her husband watched for Indians 
or wagon trains. If the count spotted 


» any wagons you may be sure he gal- 
‘loped on horseback to meet them 


and to persuade the newcomers to 
take lodging at the El Dorado. Six 
pine-log beds, a large pine table, 
and several chairs were said to be 
the hotel furniture that greeted 
weary gold seekers. History does net 
tell us whether or not Katrina had a 
stove, but she did the cooking and 
her luscious pies were famous. Ac- 
cording to a letter written by Count 
Murat, she did the miners’ laundry, 
too, for he says, “My frau will make 
money washing clothes which will 
perhaps pay her fifty cents a piece.” 

The New York editor, Horace 
Greeley, stopped at the El Dorado 
Hotel on his trip west to write up the 
Pikes Peak gold rush. He was so 
disturbed by the noise at the hotel, 
or the lack of privacy, that Katrina 
asked him to stay at her cabin. He 
seems to have been disturbed also by 
the dollar that Count Murat charged 
him for a shave! 

Katrina Murat made three trips 


‘across the plains during the early 


years and traveled-over 10,000 miles 
on horseback. She was an expert shot 


.but used her gun only to procure 


food. “No situation ever arises that 
cannot be solved by other means 
than a gun,” she often said. 
Although quick tempered, Katrina 
was a loyal friend. She had the 
spirit of goodfellowship toward all 
and a keen sense of fair play. For 
this reason she never had any trouble 
with the Indians. They trusted her. 
In exchange for supplies and her 
home-cooked foods, the Indians al- 
ways paid her well in gold dust. 
When she was 63 years old and 
had lost her husband, Katrina Murat 
moved to the little mountain town of 
Palmer Lake, Colo. Here she had 
built and lived in a small gabled 
frame cottage, still standing below 
the Rampart Range. Her life in the 
gold camps was behind her now, her 
beloved Henri was dead, and the 
fortune they acquired together was 


gone. 

Life had taken her far from her 
home in Germany where she had 
spent a carefree girlhood; but her 
spirit of generosity, independence, 
and fortitude in the face of any 
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A D.A.R. Crossnore Graduate Arranges Naval Academy 
Tour for District of Columbia Daughters 


By Lou (Mrs. Walter S.) DeLany 
D.C. State Chairman, National Defense Committee 


When the District of Columbia 
State Chairman for National Defense 
wrote the Superintendent of the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy last sum- 
mer to arrange a tour of that service 
school for the District Daughters, 


Commander W. M. A. Greene, 
U.S.N., Special Assistant and Aide 
to the Superintendent, replied that it 
would give him much pleasure to be 
personally responsible for planning 
the arrangements. On October 19, 
1960, 80 D.C. D.A.R. members 
journeyed to Annapolis for a wonder- 
ful day to see, at first hand, how the 
Midshipmen are trained to become 
naval officers in our Nation’s first 
line of “National Defense”. 


Upon their arrival at the Academy, 
the Daughters were met by two young 
Navy lieutenants, who escorted them 
to classrooms to watch the “Middies” 
at work; to Bancroft Hall to see how 
they were housed and fed in the large 
“mess hall”; to Dahlgren Hall to 
view the State flags, a gift of the Na- 
tional Society to the Academy; then 
to the Chapel. (All Midshipmen are 
required to attend some church serv- 
ice on Sunday.) A beautiful buffet 
luncheon was arranged for the ladies 
at the Officers’ Club. Later, in a sec- 
tion especially reserved for them 
next to the Superintendent’s official 
party, they watched the 3800 Mid- 
shipmen in a dress parade. The high- 
light of their day was meeting Com- 
mander Greene after the parade, for 
the Chairman had told them before 
leaving Washington why Commander 
Greene was so interested in our So- 
ciety. This is his story. 

At the time of his father’s death 
in 1930, his mother, a 30-year-old 
widow, was left with three small chil- 
dren. On July 28, 1931, Naomi 
Greene became a housemother at 
Crossnore School. She was assigned 
to the Small Boys’ Dormitory and 
was privileged to keep her baby, 3- 
year-old Carl, with her. Her other 
two children, Billy, age 11, and Mae 
Willis, age 7, were placed in the Mid- 
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dle Sized Boys’ and the Little Girls’ 
Dormitories, respectively. 

“Billy” Greene remained at Cross- 
nore School until his graduation at 
the age of 19. Regarding those eight 
years, in which he was sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Daughters, he wrote: 

Not only did the wonderful ladies of 
Wisconsin contribute toward my tuition, 
but they also provided clothing and re- 
membered me in many other gracious 
ways. I might add that my mother’s salary 
at Crossnore was by no means enough to 
finance three children. 

After graduation at Crossnore in 
May, 1939, “Billy” Greene attended 


Commander William M. A. Greene, United 


States Navy. 


Brevard Junior College during 1939- 
40; for his great talent of leadership 
he was made president of Student 
Government there. In September, 
1940, he transferred to East Carolina 
College at Greenville, N. C., where 
he received a bachelor of science de- 
gree in June, 1943. In his senior year 
he was President of the Men’s Stu- 
dent Government and a member of 
Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities. He was also active- 
ly interested in football, basketball, 
the band, glee club, and dramatics. 
In fact, it was through dramatics that 
he met his wife, Virginia Cooke, of 
Greenville, both of whom had op- 


posite parts in a play entitled Ladies 
in Retirement. Today, after 17 years 
of happy marriage, they are the 
proud parents of two fine children. 


While “Billy” Greene was at Cross- 
nore, many friends urged him to 
study law. Dr. Mary Martin Sloop, 
head of the school, was especially 
anxious to have him enter this pro- 
fession. When he saw the movie, 
Shipmates Forever, which he liked so 
much that he sat through three per- 
formances, he became intensely in- 
terested in the Navy. When Pearl 
Harbor was attacked, he immediately 


. entered the Naval Reserve. However, 


the Navy permitted him to finish his 
college course before calling him to 
active duty in September, 1943. At 
the end of World War II, he decided 
that he would like to make a career 
of the Navy if he could get a perma- 
nent commission. For his abilities 
shown as an officer on active duty in 
time of war, he was one of the for- 
tunate Naval Reserve officers selected 
for such a commission. 


Commander Greene has had varied 
assignments. During the greater part 
of World War II he was on amphib- 
ious duty in the Pacific Theatre. Sub- 
sequently, he had the honor of com- 
manding the U.S.S. Tabberer, a de- 
stroyer escort. In 1950, he attended a 
Navy postgraduate school; during 
1952-54 he served as an instructor 
at the Academy; he also was head 
coach of the Navy’s lightweight foot- 
ball team, the undefeated Eastern 
Intercollegiate champions during both 
of these seasons. In 1959 he attended 
the U. S. Naval War College. Now 
he’s serving as Special Assistant and 
Aide to the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, with additional 
duties as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United States Naval Institute, located 
in the Naval Academy Museum 
Building. He is also editor of the 
Naval Institute Proceedings, the 
Naval Officers’ professional maga- 
zine. The Naval Academy has be- 
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From the Desk of 


the National Parliamentarian 


By Herberta Ann Leonardy 
Registered Parliamentarian 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION: Is it required that a State 
Conference have a Second Vice Regent? 
ANSWER: No. A State Conference shall 
elect a State Regent and State Vice Re- 
gent, but other officers are permissive. 
The state bylaws may provide for a Sec- 
ond Vice Regent and such other officers 
as seem necessary and expedient. Con- 
ferences with a Second Vice Regent should 
insert “First” before “Vice Regent”. 
QUESTION: May a chapter provide in its 
bylaws for a Second Vice Regent? 
ANSWER: Yes, a chapter may provide 
for a Second Vice Regent in its bylaws. 
In the suggested form for model bylaws 
the office of Second Vice Regent is not 
included. This model form was for the 
average small chapter, but there is no 
prohibition for even small chapters having 
a Second Vice Regent. However, if your 
chapter does have a Second Vice Regent, 
the word “First” should be inserted be- 
fore “Vice Regent”. 

QUESTION: Do you favor a Nominating 
Committee on the state and chapter 
levels? 

ANSWER: Yes, I do, provided the com- 
mittee is elected. In providing for a 
Nominating Committee on the state level, 
the committee should not be too large, 
but representative of the leadership and 
geographical areas of the state. A member 
serving on the committee from each 
chapter would make an unwieldy com- 
mittee. The bylaws providing for the 
Nominating Committee should answer 
the following questions: Who shall com- 
pose the committee? When shall the com- 
mittee be elected? What are the duties of 
the committee? To whom shall the com- 
mittee submit its report for distribution 
to the membership? Shall the report be 
sent out with the call to conference? 

We agree with General Robert that 
one good candidate is enough for an 
office. (P.L. p. 213—Usually the Nominat- 
ing Committee reports a ticket with only 
one nominee far each office, but some- 
times the bylaws require them to report 
two nominees for each office. It is doubt- 
ful if any good is accomplished by this.) 
Nominations, since you follow R.O.R., 
will be in order from the floor after the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee on the 
chapter level usually makes its report 
directly to the chapter. If the chapter is 
small the Nominating Committee may be 
elected as late as one month preceding 
the annual meeting; in large chapters the 
Nominating Committee may be elected 
two months before the annual meeting, 
providing for the report to be given at 
the meeting immediately preceding the an- 
nual meeting. We feel that if this were 
done by smail chapters it would be the 


QUESTION: Is it a requirement that the 
delegates and alternates to the State Con- 
ference shall be the same as the delegates 
and alternates to Continental Congress? 


ANSWER: No. A chapter should select a 
full quota of delegates and alternates to 
the State Conference and a full quota of 
delegates and alternates to Continental 
Congress. One member may wish to rep- 
resent the chapter at the State Confer- 
ence; another may wish to represent the 
chapter at Continental Congress. A state 
may increase its representation to the 
State Conference in a direct ratio. For 
example, the state bylaws may provide: 
“The number of delegates and alternates 
(to the state conference) shall be three 
times the number allowed by the National 
Society at Continental Congress.” To 
arrive at the representation, since the 
ratio is direct, you would multiply the 
number of votes the chapter has in Con- 
tinental Congress by three. The ratio may 
vary. 

The credential blanks for Continental 
Congress should not be used on the state 
level. Each state should provide its own 
credential form patterned on the cre- 
dential blank used for Continental Con- 
gress. 


QUESTION: Who may serve as a dele- 
gate or alternate from a chapter at Con- 
tinental Congress? 


ANSWER: A delegate or alternate must 
have been a member of her chapter for 
One continuous year preceding the Con- 
tinental Congress; her dues must be 
credited on the books of the Treasurer 
General by February Ist; and, except for 
the Regent and First Vice Regent, shall 
have been elected a delegate or alternate 
on or before March Ist. For exceptions 
see the bylaws of the National Society, 
Article XIII, Sec. 11, (1), (2), (3). 


QUESTION: How long may a member 
serve as Chapter Regent? 

ANSWER: A member shall not serve for 
more than six consecutive years as Chapter 
Regent. This does not apply to Regents 
of overseas chapters. See National Society 
bylaws, Article XIII, Sec. 7. 


QUESTION: Who may represent a newly 
organized chapter? 

ANSWER: If a chapter is confirmed by 
the National Board of Management after 
the first day of February it is allowed 
representation by the Regent only, or if 
she is absent, by the First Vice Regent. 
QUESTION: In a state, who shall see that 
the rulings of the National Society are 
followed? 

ANSWER: The State Regent and the 
State Board of Management are respon- 
sible for compliance with the rulings of 
the National Society.” 

QUESTION: When may the vote on a 
motion be reconsidered? 
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ANSWER: The motion to reconsider a 
vote may be made on the day on which 
the vote to be reconsidered was taken or 
the next succeeding business day, legal 
holidays and recesses not being counted 
as a day. (R.O.R. p. 156, lines 9-13) In 


“a chapter meeting, since you do not 


usually meet again until a month hence, 
a vote taken that day could not be re- 
considered at the next meeting of the 
chapter. The “next succeeding business 
day” usually comes only in conventions 
or at our Continental Congress or at a 
State Conference. The time element must 
be carefully observed. There is a special 
qualification necessary for making this 
motion—the person making the motion to 
reconsider a vote MUST be one who voted 
on the prevailing side. The prevailing side 
may be the “Ayes” or it may be the 
“Noes”. It is the vote that disposed of the 
motion whether it carried or lost. Any 
member may second the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to reconsider is purely an 
American motion. Cushing says, in Cush- 
ing’s Manual, 1947 Edition, Page 137, 
“It has now come to be a common prac- 
tice in all our deliberative assemblies and 
may consequently be considered as a prin- 
ciple of the common parliamentary law 
of this country to reconsider a vote 
already passed, whether affirmatively or 
negatively.” 

QUESTION: How are the duties of the 
National Committees fixed? 
ANSWER: The duties of National Com- 


- mittees are fixed by the bylaws, Con- 


tinental Congress or the National Board of 
Management. 


QUESTION: Who may endorse the appli- 
cation of a member at large? 
ANSWER: The national bylaws are very 
specific on this point. The application 
of a person for membership at large shall 
be endorsed by two members in good 
standing and these two members en- 
dorsing the application MUST KNOW 
THE APPLICANT PERSONALLY and 
not only know the person, but know the 
person WELL. This is a most important 
requirement. The two members endorsing 
the application must also be residents of 
the state in which the applicant wishes to 
become a member. This application MUST 
BE COUNTERSIGNED BY THE STATE 
REGENT who must ascertain that the 
requirements of the National Society’s 
bylaws are carried out as above stated. 
(Bylaws, National Society, Article IV, 
Section 1 (b).) 


QUESTION: Does an applicant have to 
be acceptable to the Society even though 
the applicant fulfills all other require- 
ments? 

ANSWER: Yes, the last line in Article 
III, Section 1: “Provided the applicant is 
personally acceptable to the Society.” 


QUESTION: Who is the chief executive 
officer of a State Society? 

ANSWER: The State Regent is the chief 
executive officer of a State Society. The 
State Regent is the highest ranking officer 
in the State Society in her own state. 


Members should rise when the State 


Regent is presented. 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH— 
PART II 


[In the March issue of the D.A.R. 
Magazine, the role of teaching about 
the United Nations in Government 
departments, elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges and of 
teacher training centers was dis- 
cussed. In the following article, the 
work of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions will be reviewed in detail, in- 
cluding such organizations as the 
National Education Association, 
youth organizations, the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
the World Affairs Center, etc.] 


Role of National Education 
Association 

As to the role of the N.E.A., we 
find that organization has published 
numerous pamphlets, charts and 
other publications on the United 
Nations, such as The United Nations 
—Its Structure, Its Activities, Your 
Visit to the UN, A Selected and An- 
notated Bibliography of Resource 
Materials for Teaching About the 
U.N. In its regular publications, the 
N.E.A. often includes material on the 
United Nations also. 

The N.E.A. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations also recently com- 
pleted a study dealing with teaching 
about the United Nations. Our read- 
ers will be interested to learn that 
2000 teachers contributed ideas and 
material for this study, and 700 were 
actively engaged in gathering sample 
materials which a conference of 300 
teachers helped to evaluate. Four 
volumes in all were prepared by this 
N.E.A. Committee. Volume 1 is a 
substantive and theoretical study of_ 
international organization and _ vol- 
umes 2, 3, and 4 deal with elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and senior 
high school practices in teaching 
about the United Nations, and offer 
a variety of classroom-tested practices 
for each age and grade level group- 
ing. 

Public School Libraries 


Public school libraries in 10 school 
systems of the United States were 
surveyed in regard to selection and 
use of United Nations materials. The 
report indicated that all school 
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libraries in the systems surveyed in- 
cluded books on the United Nations. 
With the cooperation of teachers and 
librarians, the selection of the ma- 
terials occurred at regular intervals in 
the school systems. The most exten- 
sive source of materials is general 
publishers. The libraries suggested 
that more colorful and _iilustrative 
books about the United Nations, 
written to appeal to elementary chil- 
dren, were needed, as well as more 
reference books on the elementary 
level. Have you examined the text- 
books in your school libraries and 
compared them with the National 
Defense Committee N.S.D.A.R. text- 
book list? If not, do so tomorrow! 


Many Organizations Support 
United Nations 


In regard to “Out-of-School Edu- 
cational Activities” related to the 
United Nations, we find that the 
great bulk of nonschool effort in 
teaching about the United Nations is 
made by organizations. A large ma- 
jority is said to be “voluntary, non- 
governmental organizations, formed 
and forwarded by public spirited citi- 
zens who wish to see the United Na- 
tions a permanent and powerful part 
of the thinking and planning of all 
citizens.” Three national youth or- 
ganizations, sponsored by United 
States Government agencies, carry on 
extensive activities relating to the 
United Nations. They include the 
Future Homemakers of America 
(F.H.A.), which has included 
UNESCO projects as part of its pro- 
gram and donated between 1956-59 
$22,000 to that organization: 

The work gives members of the F.H.A. 
a sense of direct participation in and 
partial responsibility for one facet of the 


UNESCO program. The donations pro- 
vided equipment ranging from sewing 


‘machines for a fundamental education 


project to radios for a cooperative society. 

A second organization, the Future 
Farmers of America, carries on “var- 
ious projects that deal with world 
understanding and helping other 
countries to improve their agricul- 
tural programs.” 

The national organization of 4-H 
Clubs, a third youth group, sponsors 
tours to the United Nations Head- 
quarters, urges promotion of United 


Nations Day, display of the United 
Nations banner, etc. 

If the young people belonging to 
these organizations could be as 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
love of freedom and of our Constitu- 
tional government as they are now 
being brainwashed with one world 
propaganda, they would not need to 
worry about new or old frontiers but 
would restore this Nation to the vigor 
and ideals that in the past two cen- 
turies made it the greatest and most 
powerful country in the world. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 

In regard to nongovernmental or- 
ganizations at the national level that 
disseminate information about the 
United Nations, the most active is the 
American Association for the United 
Nations (AAUN) which has spon- 
sored annual high school contests on 
the United Nations. It gave out 
28,000 informative booklets in 
1958-59 and also essay-type exami- 
nations. About 40,000 students in 
nearly 3000 schools competed for 
local, State, and National prizes. The 


first prize was $500 or a trip to 


Europe; the second, $200 or a trip 
to Mexico. How successful are our 
patriotic societies in securing the co- 
operation of our schools in contests 
on patriotic subjects? Are not many 
rebuffed by being told that such a 
contest cannot be fitted into the 
school curriculum? Are contests re- 
quiring essays about the United Na- 
tions so much more popular than 
those requiring papers about our na- 
tive land because many teachers have 
succumbed to one world thinking? 


American Association for the 
United Nations 


Other organizations include the 
Collegiate Council. for the United 
Nations, a college affiliate of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations designed to secure informa- 
tion for campus projects and help 
students toward a career in the inter-’ 
national field. There are now 300 
dues-paying affiliated clubs. The 
United States Committee for the 
United Nations informs the public 
about the United Nations and pro- 
vides other organizations with infor- 
mation and materials. It is composed 
of 125 national organizations whose 
objectives are to disseminate facts 
about the United Nations and pro- 
mote the observance of United Na- 
tions Day in the United States. The 
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National Advertising Council cooper- 
ates with this Committee, whose 
chairman is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
World Affairs Center and 
Other Groups 


Still another organization emphasi- 


-zing the United Nations is the World 


Affairs Center for the United States 
in New York, providing briefing 
sessions for community leaders, 
teachers, etc., and serving as an in- 
formation clearing house for inter- 
ested persons. More than 2100 per- 
sons—mostly leaders in various 
phases of community life—learned 
about the United Nations through 
this organization between October 
1958 and August 1959. 

The Speakers Services for the 
United Nations and the American 
Foundation for Continuing Educa- 
tion also disseminate news about the 
United Nations and World Affairs; 
the American Labor Education Serv- 
ices publishes a newsletter designed 
to keep workers informed of United 
Nations’ activities of importance. 
Then there is the organization called 
The U.S. Broadcasters Committee on 
World Affairs which produced a 
series of 26 programs, Date Line: 
U.N., carried by 52 commercial chan- 
nels in 1958-59, reaching an esti- 
mated 537,000 persons weekly. 

In addition to the above organi- 
zations, fraternal organizations, serv- 
ice and other clubs, such as the 
Youth Committee of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, the International As- 
sociation of Rebekah Assemblies, and 
the Rotary Club, all are interested 
in understanding and teaching about 
the United Nations. The local Rotary 
Clubs frequently sponsor model 
United Nations General Assembly 
meetings. One should also mention 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women -and the League of 
Women Voters, the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the United Church Wo- 
men, and the Association of Inter- 
national Relations Clubs. Last but 
by no means least, the Foreign Policy 
Association regularly includes discus- 
sion of aspects of the United Nations 
in its Great Discussions program and 
in its Headline Series of public in- 
formation booklets on world affairs. 
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The World Affairs Councils and 
Foreign Policy Associations have 
branches operating locally through- 
out the country providing “a vital 


grass-roots link with the United Na- . 


tions.” 

The world affairs councils and centers 
extend their influence over entire cities or 
even States. Similarly, local branches of 
the AAUN often serve to invigorate public 
interest in the United Nations, and then 
feed the appetites they have managed to 
stimulate. 

The main thing to bear in mind is that 
such organizations are widespread in the 
United States, carrying on a variety of 
activities aimed at teaching the adult and 
youth populations about the United Na- 
tions. 

Publications “Intercom” 

The above-mentioned organiza- 
tions play the most important role in 
teaching about the United Nations as 
far as extracurricular and out-of- 
school activities are concerned. Their 
publications form the most consistent 
source of domestic material on the 
United Nations. One of these, the 
magazine Intercom, published by the 
United States World Affairs Center, 
keeps 

interested parties informed of activities 
in the area of international understanding, 


world affairs, and the United Nations.... | 


Considering the free and decentralized na- 
ture of the education systems of the 
United States, this publication seems des- 
tined to be one of the more significant 
recent developments in this country for 
teaching about the U.N. and world under- 
standing. 
One notes again the comment made 
on “the free and decentralized nature 
of the education systems of the 
United States.” It should serve as a 
warning to those who have not yet 
written their representatives in Con- 
gress opposing Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

In spite of our free system, the 
writers of this pamphlet say that 

with individual teachers working along 
lines indicated by the N.E.A., draft vol- 
umes on Teaching About the United Na- 
tions, with many local and regional organi- 
zations active in the field, and with pub- 
lications and nation-wide organizations to 
provide some necessary elements of coordi- 
nation, the work of creating an informed 
and interested public moves forward, 
slowly perhaps and uneyenly, but forward 
nonetheless. 


Libraries Aid United Nations 
Promotion 


Illustrative of this progress are the 
resources and services of the public 
libraries relating to other countries 
and the United Nations, reflecting the 
growing attention to international 
affairs throughout the United States. 


In addition to books on the United 
Nations, many libraries furnish 
audio-visual aids and exhibits as well 
as lectures and discussion programs. 

Through a diversity of programs and 
resources, the public libraries of this 
country are contributing to and strength- 
ening the community’s total educational 
effort toward mutual understanding among 
the nations of the world. 

The purpose of this article in de- 
scribing the various organizations 
that promote the United Nations is 
to show the method by which they 
seek to control the thinking of our 
teachers and elementary and second- 
ary students as well as that of all our 
adult citizens in regard to world gov- 
ernment under the United Nations. 
One appreciates doubly the great wis- 
dom of our Founding Fathers in pro- 
viding for the separation of powers 
between our Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment and of the political organization 
of the Nation into city, county and 
State governments. 


Danger of Conformity 


You will realize more poignantly 
than ever before the dangers entailed 
by acceptance of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and of the plan to break 
down the boundaries between city 
and county, State and State. You will 
furthermore understand the zeal of 
the left-wingers to promote reform of 
all State Constitutions to conform 
with a single model constitution. You 
will view with alarm the plan of some 
to foist upon our States a model 
“Mental Health Law,” uhder which 
our Constitutional guarantees of trial 
by jury and other personal safeguards 
would be removed. The “patient” 
could be carried off by a health 
officer or policeman, etc., on the 
charge of anyone that he is in danger 
of doing harm to himself or another. 


The protection of two doctors’ signa- 


tures now required in many States 
would be lacking, and he might be 
held for several. days without a 
chance to communicate with relatives 
or friends. You begin to understand 
why plaintive remarks are made 
about the lack of a central authority 
to impose on our teachers and pupils 
a particular textbook on the United 
Nations. Conformity can be so much 
more easily achieved that way! 


“Provincial Chauvinism 
Holds Us Back” 


A political commissar of the Soviet 
Union said that the United States was 
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his country’s biggest problem, since 
it had no central government, whereas 
the communists had managed to in- 
fluence the central parliaments of 
other countries to enact socialist pro- 
grams. In this way their governmental 
systems came into closer harmony 
with the Soviet system, a necessary 
preparatory step toward achieving a 
universal Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. He pointed out that our 
individual States have too much 
power and could not be controlled 
by the communists without control 
of the State governments. He con- 
cluded that, before a socialist move- 
ment could advance in the United 
States, 

Americans must be educated away from 
the archaic notion of sovereignty for the 
individual states. Americans are ready for 
the socialist revolution, but provincial 
chauvinism holds them back. 

Dan Smoot, writing in his weekly 
magazine The Dan Smoot Report, 
commented on the virtue of our 
original Federal system and said that 
it constituted an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle to alien subversive 
movements, such as the international 
communist conspiracy. The first step 
that had to be taken before there was 
any possibility of communizing or 
socializing America was the break- 
ing down of our original Federal sys- 
tem—the elimination of States’ rights. 

As long as political power was 
distributed among 50 sovereign and 
competing States there was no one 
great center of power for a revolu- 
tionary cabal to seize control of. 

Finally, did you know the tre- 
mendous part that your own Depart- 
ment of Education is taking in the 
attempt to supplant the emphasis on 
our national and domestic issues with 
world-mindedness and international- 
ism? And that you are paying for 
this? Are you a member of a PTA? If 
so, had you ever wondered about the 
N.E.A. and its role in promoting the 
United Nations, or if you are a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, or Rotary that your 
dues were being used in part to 
promote world government? Do you 
want your children to raise money 
for. UNICEF or for UNESCO, an 
agency whose Secondary Department 
has been under the direction of a 
communist? Many of us join these 
organizations merely to attend an 
occasional meeting and leave the 
direction of policy to others, It is so 
much easier! And yet all that is 
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needed for the triumph of evil is for 
good men and women to do nothing! 

Soon the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution will gather once more 
in Constitution Hall to make an ac- 
counting of their stewardship the past 
year and to gain strength and knowl- 
edge from the programs provided for 
their enlightenment. They will recall 
on Monday, April 17, the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Lexington and 
the sacrifices of our Founding Fathers 
whose trust in a Divine Providence 
made the establishment of Constitu- 
tional Government a reality. They 
will celebrate the conclusion of the 
Congress with a festive banquet on 
April 21 and return again to their 
homes to renew their battle to pre- 
serve the freedoms so dearly won by 
their ancestors. They will doubtless 
meet in the course of their travels 
dissenters who disagree with the 
policies and ideals of the National 
Society. Let them pose to these per- 
sons the following questions: 

Do you believe that UNESCO 
should flood our schools with material 
that downgrades love of country 
and fosters one-world thinking—a 
one world dominated as to approxi- 
mately one-half by the communists 
and much of the other half by social- 
ist-minded leaders? 

Are you familiar with the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and 
some of the guiding thought in cer- 
tain mental health programs in this 
country? 

Do you believe in building up 
strong socialist governments among 
the new nations of the world rather 
than emphasizing the desirability of 
free enterprise in those countries and 
the freedoms that make it possible 
for human beings to live in dignity 
and as individuals? 

Do you believe in an international 
police force, such as is at present 
operating in the Congo, which could 
be used to enforce the will of the 
United Nations wherever the mem- 
bers wished it sent? 

Do you sincerely believe that 
GATT (General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade) accomplishes the pur- 
pose we were told that it would in 
regard to beneficial trade between our 
country and the other countries of 
the world? 

Have you investigated UNICEF? 
Are you familiar with the fact that 
funds given to UNICEF are handed 
over to the governments of other 
nations and not given to the people 


directly for their benefit? Do you 
realize that much of the money given 
to UNICEF goes to communist- and 
socialist-dominated countries? Are 
you familiar with the UNICEF 
Christmas cards, some of which have 
been prepared by artists known to 
belong to communist front organiza- 
tions, and very few of which have 
anything to do with the spiritual as- 
pect of Christmas? 

Do you believe that this country 
should be subjected to the hazards of 
communist espionage entailed in 
having hundreds of communists and 
communist sympathizers employed at 
the United Nations? Have you ever 
wondered why Khrushchev said what 
he did about removing the United 
Nations from the United States? It is 
the opinion of many that he spoke 
with the hope that support would be 
given the United Nations by those 
who had withheld it in the past, since 
this organization is his main hope of 
subverting this country. 

Do you honestly believe that bet- 
ter understanding has been brought 
about among the peoples of the 
world? Do you realize that since the 
United Nations was founded the 
communists have swallowed up nearly 
one-half the population of the earth 
and are now encroaching upon our 
own shores? Certainly civilization is 
at stake, but it will never be saved 
by the socialism or socialist ideology 
so prevalent in the United Nations. 

Do you know anything about cul- 
tural exchange? Do you realize how 
the communists are using this me- 
dium? If not, I urge use of the Study 
Course on Communism offered by 
your National Defense Committee. If 
you do, you will learn how to combat 
the socialist and communist propa- 
ganda now flooding this country 
through communist fronts and other 
media. 

True, we should assume the leader- 
ship of the Western world. The 
United States, the greatest nation on 
earth, should have a rebirth of the 
faith that made our country great— 
an abiding faith in the Fatherhood of 
God, in the dignity and worth of the - 
individual and the blessings of free- 
dom so dearly won, beginning with 
the Magna Carta at Runnymede and 
sealed in blood at Bunker Hill and 
Valley Forge. 

Have you ever investigated the 
background of those who promote the 
many peace groups? To perpetuate 
peace is a noble objective, but what 
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kind of peace would you perpetuate 
if you listened to their programs— 
the peace of the grave, the peace of 
Hungary, of Tibet, of Poland, of 
Czechoslovakia! Peace to the com- 
munists means war and subjugation. 
What kind of peace? 

Can you seriously say that this 
country would not lose its sovereignty 
as a member of a world organization 
of some 101 States to which we have 
surrendered the control over the way 
our money is spent and whose bills 
we pay to the amount of 32.51 per 
cent or more, yet have only a single 
vote? 

Do you believe in an International 
Court of Justice to which this coun- 
try should submit all of its disputes? 
Although the United Nations Charter 
states that the United Nations will 
not interfere in the domestic matters 
of any nation, let us remember that 
the State Department has said there 
is no distinction between foreign and 
domestic matters. The International 
Court of Justice permits no appeal 
from its decisions. Its jurdisdiction is 
unlimited. Its judges may come from 
such uncivilized countries as_ the 
Congo, as well as from communist- 
and socialist-dominated nations. Fur- 
thermore, there is no guarantee that 
the United States would be repre- 
sented on this court. Are you then 
willing to submit the fate of this Na- 
tion to such a court? 

Do you believe in the Genocide 
Convention? Although this conven- 
tion has not been formally ratified 
by the Senate of the United States, it 
has been stated in some quarters that 
any matter that has become the sub- 
ject of a convention or resolution of 
the United Nations is binding on the 
members of that organization. Would 
you like to be tried in a foreign 
country and sentenced in a foreign 
land because someone accused you 
of doing mental harm to some ethnic 
group? 

Do you want foreign troops sta- 
tioned on American soil or your boys 
sent to China, Africa, etc., in an 
international police force? Do you be- 
lieve that this country should sur- 
render its right to defend itself or to 
control its armed forces? 

Have you considered what is hap- 
pening to our gold supply because of 
the extensive foreign aid program of 
this country, largely extended through 
the medium of the United Nations? 


Who will provide a Marshall Plan 


for the United States when our Gov- 
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ernment is bankrupt—the United Na- 
tions which we now largely support? 
Have we a right to mortgage the 
God-given treasures of America, pro- 
vided in such bounty for our people, 
in order to provide the means to pro- 
mote socialism elsewhere? Have we, 
also, the right to hand down to our 
children a bankrupt nation, denuded 
of the very resources which have 
made America the mightiest Christian 
nation on earth? 

The greatest good that our country 
can do the free nations of the world 
is to be and remain strong, spiritually, 
militarily, and materially. Here, upon 
this soil, because of freedom from 
regulation, our ancestors carved out 
of the very wilderness itself without 
foreign aid a great empire built upon 
the principles of freedom, equality, 
and justice. Our Government was 
proclaimed to be a government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people, whose just powers were de- 
rived from the consent of the gov- 
erned. This freedom, so dearly 
bought, was not won in a day, but 
the lessons learned in its winning 
should be instilled in those who would 


claim the right to nationhood. Free-_ 


dom cannot be bought; it must be 
earned! 

We say that it is our duty to our 
country to love it, to support its Con- 
stitution, to obey its laws, to respect 
its Flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies. This is the American’s 
Creed, to which every Daughter sub- 
scribes. Do you say that we can do 
all this and belong to the United 
Nations also? There is a saying in the 
Bible, ““Ye cannot serve two masters.” 
Did you realize that American and 
other employees of the United Na- 
tions must swear allegiance to that 
organization? How then can they be 
loyal to our Government? 

Some say that the position of the 
D.A.R. National Defense Committee 
is isolationist. Have you ever con- 
sidered that true isolationists are 
those persons who, by their ill-con- 
sidered plans, have alienated from 
this country the best friends it had? 
What has happened to Syngman Rhee 
and other leaders of countries friendly 


to the United States, who are now 


either refugees from their countries 
or are now frowned upon by the 
liberal element in this country? Look 
about you today. Has our foreign aid, 
sO generously given to the point of 
almost bankruptcy, won this country 
any friends? What about the neutral 


nations—is our influence waxing or 
waning with them in the United Na- 
tions? What has happened to our 
former friends in South America? In 
the, hour of crisis, in spite of our 
largess and desire to be all things to 
all people, America will stand alone 
as she very nearly does now and will 
do unless she returns to her faith in 
the principles of government that 
made her great. 

Yes, it is easy to believe in world 
government. The human heart yearns 
for peace and surcease from the trou- 
bles that beset us. How wonderful it 
would be to wake up one morning 
and be told that war and subversion 
would be no more! That one could 
travel freely from one end of the 
world to the other. That the im- 
prisoned nations of the earth were 
again free. That our children could 
plan their lives and all people every- 
where fulfill their yearned-for aspira- 
tions. This promise was as nearly ful- 
filled as anywhere in the world in 
these United States, because our 
people knew the secret of freedom— 
a system of checks and balances, 
knowing well that government is best 
that governs least. The character of 
a world government, represented to- 
day in essence by the United Nations, 
is reactionary—a return to absolutism 
and totalitarianism so abhorred by 
those who for generations have fled 
from the tyrannical governments of 
the Old World. There is nothing to 
check the absolute power of world 
government, its decrees, its judg- 
ments; its legislative acts are final. 
Nations such as Soviet Russia do not 
abide by United Nations decrees, ex- 
cept when it suits them, but nations 
who live by moral standards seek to 
abide by its regulations. Thus, we 
have noted that the United States 
picked up the tabs for the interna- 
tional police force and is contributing 
large sums for the Congo. 

These considerations are among 
those that moved the Continental 
Congress in 1958 to adopt, by an 
overwhelming vote, the resolution 
that the United States should with- 
draw from the United Nations and 
the United Nations from the soil of 
the United States. In pursuance of the 
duty of the National Defense Com- 
mittee to carry out the Resolutions 
of the National Society, this Commit- 
tee prepared the pamphlet, “UNIT- 
ED NATIONS UNmasked,” after 
a careful examination of documented 

(Continued on page 340) 
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with the CHAPTERS 


Acalanes (Lafayette, Calif.) At a cere- 
mony in the fall of 1960, the citizens of 
Lafayette, Calif., dedicated their Plaza, 
which they had renovated and reland- 
scaped. The whole town, the oldest in 
Contra Costa County, is being beautified. 

Acalanes Chapter, organized in Lafay- 
ette in January 1950, has always been 
interested in community projects—so as 
its share the chapter voted to give to the 
Plaza “in perpetuity,” a beautiful 50-star 
Flag. 

The dedication ceremony really centered 
around the Flag. The Acalanes High 
School Band, resplendent in new blue, 
white, and gold uniforms, marched down 


President of the 
Ae ‘alif.) Chamber of Commerce and Di- 
rector of Lafayette Design Project; Mrs. James R. 
Box, Acalanes Chapter regent; Mrs. Harvey B. 
Lyon, organizing regent, Acalanes Chapter, and 
Chaplain of California; me Clarence G 
Smith, registrar and chapter chairman 
of the La sign Project. 
the main street to the Plaza. After play- 
ing one selection, they played the National 
Anthem as the Flag was raised by Jack 
Hageman, Director of the Lafayette De- 
sign Project and Custodian of the Flag. 

Mrs. James R. Box, Acalanes Chapter 
regent, then presented the Flag to the com- 
munity, and Mrs. Harvey B. Lyon, organ- 
izing regent of the chapter and present 
Chaplain of the California State Society, 
gave a beautiful dedicatory prayer for our 
Flag and Country. The flagpole seemed 
rather short for our large Flag, so our 
chapter’s next project may well be to find 
a way to get a pole of a suitable size. 

There are so many interesting historic 
landmarks around Lafayette, including the 
site of the first post office in the county 
and perhaps in the State, that our chapter 
could spend many years exploring and 
marking these sites. 

The chapter had a display in Lafayette 
during Constitution Week. It also dis- 
tributed cards to the merchants, urging 
all to fly the Flag during that week. Our 
chapter has a membership of 49, and 
many prospective members make its future 
growth certain.—Thesta C. Smith 


Judea (Washington, Conn.) marked 
American History Month by holding its 
gy meeting at Bryan -Memorial 

Depot, on Lincoln’s 
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(L. Jock Hageman, 


Birthday. Following a brief business meet- 
ing Brownie Scout Troop No. 74 of 
Washington, which is sponsored by Judea 
Chapter, celebrated the occasion by putting 
on a playlet entitled, Silver Bells and 
Cockle Shells. The production was art- 
fully costumed in spring colors and 
showed a bright imagination in its stag- 
ing and presentation. Mrs. Allison Curtis, 
regent, introduced the program. 

American History Month, Mrs. Curtis 
announced, was established by a resolu- 
tion of Congress on January 6, 1961. The 
month of February was chosen because 
it includes the birthdays of four famous 
Americans: George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Edison, and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, representing some of 
the greatest achievements by Americans 
in statecraft, industry, and the arts. 

During the business meeting that pre- 
ceded the Brownie program, delegates 
and alternates were elected to attend the 
State D.A.R. Conference in March. Mrs. 
Frederick W. Marzahl of Woodbury was 
elected to represent Judea Chapter at the 
Continental Congress in Washington, D.C., 
in April. 

Before the close of the meeting, Miss 
Judy Jack, a senior at Washington High 
School, was announced as the winner of 
the Judea Chapter’s Good Citizens Award 
for 1961. The regent appointed Miss 
Estella West to accompany Miss Jack to 
Hartford on February 21 for the State 
D.A.R. Annual Good Citizens Award 
Pilgrimage. The outing will include a 
tour of the State Capitol and the State 
Library and a 1 o’clock luncheon at 
The Hedges in New Britain. 

Before the Brownie presentation of its 
playlet, Troop 74 presented the Flags for 
the Pledge of Allegiance and the singing 
of America. 

The following Brownies composed the 
cast: 

Deborah Lauriat as Mistress Mary, 
Jeanne MacDonnell as the fairy. The 
gardeners were Kathy Bruens, Dana Cook, 
Connie Chatfield, and Elaine Gustafson. 
Ann Ford and Jean Luccina played the 
axmen. The pretty maids, flowers, silver 
bells, and cockle shells were played by: 
Kathy Mahoney, Susan McMasters, Betsy 
Drivdahl, Diana Gibson, Diana Kuppers, 
Mary Ann Smith, Ginga Edmonds, Kathy 
Killian, Cindy Lee, Sharon Wyant, Mar- 
garet Zumph, Kathy Collum, Kathy 
Shanks, Linda Johnson, and Barbara 
Lindh. 

Refreshments were served by Mrs. 
Ruth Hollister and Mrs. Mary Williams. 
—Mrs. Edward §. Aarons. 


Maj. Robert Lide (Hartsville, $.C.). An 
interesting and impressive ceremony was 
held Saturday, September 24, 1960, when 
Maj. Robert Lide Chapter sponsored dedi- 
cation of a marker honoring the late Maj. 
Robert Lide, noted veteran of the Revolu- 
tionary era, from whom the chapter de- 
rives its name. 

The chapter historian, Mrs. Marion M. 
Byrd, presided at the ceremonies, which 
opened with a Call to Order by the Harts- 
ville School Band. The invocation was pro- 


nounced by Dr. Davis M. Sanders, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Hartsville. 

Members of the Girl Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts led in the salutes to the United 
States Flag and the singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner, after which the honor 
guests were introduced. 

The chapter regent, Mrs. Franklin B. 
Hines, presented the speaker, Mrs. Robert 
R. Coker, whose subject was, Why This 
Dedication. 

The new historical marker denoting the 
grave of Major Robert Lide bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

Major Robert Lide 
Born—May 19, 1734 
Died—March 12, 1802 

Who served in the Militia 
of South Carolina 
Under General Francis Marion 
during the Revolutionary War 
and was many years deacon 
of Cashway Baptist Church 
is buried in Lowders Hill Cemetery 
.2 mile East 
Erected by Major Robert Lide Chapter, D.A.R. 
and the County of Darlington 
1960 


The marker was unveiled by two direct 
descendants of Major Robert Lide, Joseph 
Lawton Wiggins, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 


(L. to i Robert 
Coker, Mary Emma Stevens, Kay Dunia 

Coker, Mrs. G. A. Kalber, Joseph Wiggin ins 
Jr., Edgar ti, Mrs. Franklin B. 
Wilkins Byrd, Mrs. M. Byrd, and Mrs. i“ 
Evans. 

Joseph L. Wiggins, and Edgar Dargan 
Lide, III, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar D. 
Lide, Jr., of Hartsville, S.C. 

Following the singing in unison of God 
of Our Fathers, Dr. Sanders concluded the 
ceremonies with the benediction.—Helen 
C. Richardson. 


James Campbell (Dallas, Tex.). Novem- 
ber 11, 1960, was an inspiring and mean- 
ingful day in Highland Park Village, 
Dallas, Tex. The James Campbell Chap- 
ter, organized October 29, 1952, as the 
Highland Park Chapter, with Mrs. Albert 
E. Hudspeth as organizing regent, (present 
Regent is Mrs. Charles B. Zuber), held 
its traditional “Flag Raising” on the Flag- 
Pole Green at a.m. 

The day was crisply cold, and the High- 
land Park Junior High School Band, uni- 
formed in red tunics, playing under a 
“high-blue sky,” started the ceremony in 
a very impressive manner. George H. 
Springer, the band director, led the group 
through several numbers and the pro- 
gram began, with Mrs. Carl Cassling, 
chairman of the Flag of the United States 
of America Committee, presiding. The 
invocation was given by Rev. Rollin Polk, 
of the Church of the Incarnation (Episco- 
pal) of Dallas. Joe M. Hill, President, 
Dallas Chapter, Sons of the American 
Revolution, assisted by Cub Scouts Jim 
Arnold and Bob Bailey, of nearby Brad- 
field Elementary School, participated. Fol- 
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lowing To the Colors, played by the band, 


the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was 
given, led by Mrs. Cassling. 

Mr. Polk spoke on Our “Glorious Flag, 
bringing its history up to date with the 
account of the official flying of the new 
fifty-star Flag at Fort McHenry National 
Monument and Historic Shrine, Baltimore, 
Md., at 12:01 a.m., on July 4, 1960. The 
band played our National Anthem, and the 
program was concluded. 

To add color to the ceremonies were 
United States Flags, flying from the stores 
and offices of the village. The merchants 


in Dallas, Tex. 960. 
Col Bailey and Jin Arnold; y 


seemed very pleased. The chapter Flag 
Committee had previously campaigned 
vigorously to provide them with new, 
50-star Flags and had the Flag brackets 
mounted for them. The event was covered 
by the local newspapers and by WFAM- 
TV Station.—Eva Heard Cassling. 


Minishoshe (Bismarck, N.D.) on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1959, presented one of the first 
Americanism Medals to Kurt Peters. Mrs. 
E. D. Tostevin, Honorary State Regent, 
made the presentation in the name of 
the State and National D.A.R. Societies. 

As part of the program, Mrs. John 
Gould reviewed the history of the D.A.R. 
Americanism program and listed the 
qualities required of a recipient of the 
medal. In her presentation, Mrs. Tostevin 
outlined the efforts of the National So- 
ciety to enhance the patriotism of Ameri- 
cans by education; she also mentioned 
the D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship, which 
is supplied free fo all who wish to become 
citizens. 

Peters entered America in 1939, when 


State, and he continues his help to them. 
On November 25, 1958, he was asked 
to speak at naturalization ceremonies in 
the District Court at Bismarck. 

In accepting the medal, Peters described 
his early days in the United States, in- 
cluding the years when he was classed 
as an “enemy alien.” In conclusion, he 
stated that, as a naturalized citizen, “I 
am aware every minute that I am an 
American.” 


Lt. Nathan Hatch (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
June 13, 1960, was another red-letter day 
in the history of Fox Point’s Lt. Nathan 
Hatch Chapter. On an official visit of 
five members of the chapter to the Fort 
Winnebago Surgeon’s Quarters at Portage, 
Wis., Mrs. Tessie Lou Sargeant, Museum 
chairman, on behalf of the chapter, pre- 
sented to the Surgeon’s Quarters an au- 
thentic American butternut secretary-book- 
case (ca. 1830), which not only lends a 
characteristic appearance to the Quarters 
but also affords much needed space for 
the numerous books, papers, and docu- 
ments that pertain to the building and 
have heretofore been inadequately placed. 
The gift was formally accepted by Mrs. 
H. V. Tennant, the State Restoration Chair- 
man and a member of Wau Bun Chapter, 
Portage, Wis. 

Fort Winnebago was one of three forts 
along an old military road extending from 
Fort Howard at Green Bay, Wis., to Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien, Wis., on the 
Mississippi River. This road played an im- 
portant role in the Black Hawk War. Jef- 
ferson Davis, who was Secretary of War 
when Fort Winnebago was started, was 
also stationed, earlier, at Fort Crawford 
where Gen. (then Col.) Zachary Taylor 


Standing in front of the Quarters are Mmes. 
Sargeant, H. Lee Minton (regent), Wentworth Doh- 
men (Program chairman), John Dickinson (past 


regent), and Hampton Randolph ( ig Sec- 
retary). 
was commander; his daughter there met 
Jefferson Davis, whom she married soon 
thereafter, much against her father’s wishes. 
The Surgeon’s Quarters at Fort Winne- 
bago is owned and operated by the Wis- 
consin Society, D.A.R. Thousands of 
visitors come each -year to view the 
Quarters and the other remains of the 
Fort.—Harriet P. Newton. 


NOTICE 


Chapter reports cannot be 
counted for Honor Roll 


credit. 


Stephens (Decatur, Ala.). Active mem- 
bers of Stephens Chapter were guests 
November 30 when Mrs. Robert Harrison 
complimented Mrs. Frederick S. Hunt 
with a luncheon at Holiday Inn, Decatur, 
Ala. Guests assembled early to surprise 
the honoree on the occasion, which cele- 
brated her 55th year as an active member 
of the chapter. 

Mrs. Hunt joined the chapter in No- 
vember 1905, one year after it was organ- 
ized. She has served the State organization 
on the Flag Committee and as Parlimen- 
tarian. She has been regent, recording 


(L. to r.) Seated: Mrs. ‘Clore Berry Hunt 
Mrs. Evelyn Wyker Hunt, Mrs. Miriam Kirbye 
Fred Hunt, Jr., and Mrs. 


Virginia 
secretary, and registrar of the local chap- 
ter, and is now an active member of the 
board, serving as chaplain. 

Mrs. I. B. Schmidt, regent, presented 
Mrs. Hunt with the rare 50-year pin, choos- 
ing that because there was no 55-year pin 
available. Mrs. Hunt’s number is 53,565 
and the newest member’s number is 474,- 
156, indicating the range of the chapter 
membership. 

Additional guests included Mrs. Hunt’s 
daughter, Mrs. Walter Sanders, of New- 
man, Ga.. her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Fred 
Hunt, Jr.; and Mrs. Frank Richardson. 
—Edwin R. Childs. 


Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley (St. Paul, 


Minn.) met on October 20, 1960, at the 
home of Mrs. R. D. Hoffmann. Mrs. E. G. 
Yost, regent, presided. The entire pro- 
gram was devoted to the subject of 
National Defense. There was a presenta- 
tion of the sound film, Operation Abolition, 
which depicts communist-led rioting at 
the hearings of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in San Francisco 
in May, 1960. The chapter had purchased 
a copy of the film, in order to make it 
available to groups and organizations and 
thus assist in dissemination of information 
contained therein. 

In her report and introductory remarks 
preceding the film, Mrs. Elmer R. Erick- 
son, National Defense chairman, reviewed 
J. Edgar Hoover’s report, Communist 
Target—Youth. 

A record of the showings and scheduled 
showings of the chapter’s copy of the 
film was read. Included was a brief re- 
port of the first film showing by the 
Conservative Students Committee at the 
University of Minnesota. There beatniks 
picketed the meeting and passed out 


- literature calling for abolishment of the 


House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. While viewing the film, the dem- 
onstrators booed and jeered. They cheered 
oo it was stated by the film narrator 


that policemen had been injured in the 
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rioting. Most of the students present were 
shocked and enraged at the conduct of 
the demonstrators. 

It was announced that the film had been 
well received everywhere except at the 
University of Minnesota.—Mrs. Eleanor 
W. Roth. 

Old Colony (Hingham, Mass.) noted the 
325th anniversary of the founding of the 
town by dedicating a tablet on the ledge 
opposite the Second Parish Church, hon- 
oring that church and two of its illustrious 
members. Invited guests included the 
Hingham Board of Selectmen, the chair- 
man of which accepted the tablet for the 
town, the veterans’ organizations, the 
clergy, and direct descendants of the men 
honored by the tablet. 

Miss Ethel Lane Hersey, past regent of 
the chapter, Honorary State Regent and 
chairman of the Dedication Committee 
spoke of work done by the chapter in 
perpetuating the history of this old town. 
Rev. Donald F. Robinson, minister of the 
church, spoke on The Second Parish in the 
18th Century. He traced the history of the 
church and told of the two Daniel Shutes, 
the first a pastor for 56 years, and his 
distinguished son, who served as a surgeon 
in the Revolutionary Army. 

Made of bronze, the tablet was dedi- 
cated by the regent, Mrs. F. A. Welch, 
and unveiled by 5-year-old Mary Eliza- 
beth Warren, whose mother, grandmother, 
and two great grandmothers belong to 


Tablet placed and dedicated by Old Colony thew 


pl opposite the Second Parish Church at Hingham, 


ss. 

Old Colony Chapter. It bears this in- 
scription: 

This tablet placed by Old Colony Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in No- 
vember, 1960, commemorates the 325th Anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Town of 
Hingham. Opposite stands the Second Parish 
Church, built in 1742. 

The first minister, Rev. Daniel Shute, D.D., 
served from 1746 to 1802. Dedicated to the 
cause of freedom, he was a framer of the Con- 
Stitution of Massachusetts and a member of the 
convention that adopted the Constitution of the 
United States. His son, Dr. Daniel Shute, beloved 
physician, and a lifelong member of the church, 
was a surgeon on the staff of General Benjamin 

during the Revolutionary War. 

Nancy Anderson (Lubbock, Tex.). Re- 
viving a Fourth of July tradition, the chap- 
ter held an impressive public Flag cere- 
mony and presented a beautiful 3- by 5- 
foot nylon flag to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Lubbock. 

Rev. R. N. Huckabee of First Metho- 
dist Church gave the opening invocation. 
The assembled group sang Faith of Our 
Fathers. 

“Our Flag is a precious symbol of faith 
in our time,” Mrs. L. A. Kerr, immediate 
past regent, told the audience. “The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
feel a deep sense of responsibility to all 
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young people, and it is our proud privilege 
to help implant seeds of patriotism that 
can never become uprooted.” 

Mrs. H. A. Lattimore, chapter regent, 
introduced the speaker. A salute to the 


4 Representing Nancy Anderson Chapter, Mrs. L. 
lag to Mrs. 


err | presents a United 
tows 


Y.W.C.A. president, at Lubbock, 


Tex. 

Flag was led by Ann Kerr, small grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Kerr. Mrs. Lewis Ter- 
rell, Y.W.C.A. president, accepted the 
Flag. 

Elton Plowman, choir director of St. 
Paul’s-on-the-Plains Episcopal Church, 
sang The Star-Spangled Banner. Mrs. 
Plowman played the piano accompani- 
ment. 

An arrangement of red, white and blue 
flowers centered the tea table. Guests for 
the ceremony and tea hour included city 
officials, Lubbock citizens, members and 
friends of the Y.W.C.A. and D.A.R.— 
Mrs. W. S. Bledsoe. 

King’s Highway (Sikeston, Mo.). Meeting 
January 14, in the home of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Huff, King’s Highway Chapter hon- 
ored Mrs. Audrey Chaney, a _ chapter 
member. Mrs. Milton Cooper, regent, 
presented a 50-year D.A.R. pin to Miss 
Chaney as a gift from her sister, Miss 
Margaret Harris. 

Miss Chaney and another sister, Miss 
Lydia Chaney, were accepted for mem- 
bership in the Nancy Hunter Chapter, 
D.A.R., at Cape Girardeau on January 
11, 1911. They were sponsored by their 
cousin, Mrs. Louis (Virginia Hunter) 
Houck. In March 1914 they transferred 
to the King’s Highway Chapter to aid in 
organizing that group. Miss Chaney has 
held many offices in the D.A.R., including 


Terre 


that of District Director, and many State 
posts. She has been regent of the King’s 
Highway Chapter four times; at present, 
she is the chapter treasurer and State 


Miss Audrey Chaney, King’s Highway Chapter, 
Sikeston, Mo, received a 30-year D.A.R. pin on 
January 14, 


Chairman of the p tar Indians Com- 
mittee. Last year Miss Chaney wrote the 


History of Sikeston, and copies were dis- 
tributed to various libraries—Mrs. Chas. 
Barnett. 


Fairfax County (Fairfax County, Va.) 
observed its 55th anniversary on October 
8, 1960, when it dedicated a bronze plaque 
in memory of 110 dead of World War II 
and the Korean War from Fairfax County. 
The plaque is mounted on a granite stone 
on the lawn of the Fairfax County Court 
House. On the reverse of the stone is a 
similar plaque, erected in 1926, in memory 
of Fairfax County dead of World War I. 

Mrs. J. H. White, regent, presided, in- 
troducing Hon. John W. Wood, Mayor 
of Fairfax, who gave a short address of 
welcome. Next, she presented Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
who addressed the assemblage. Mrs. Fred- 
erick T. Morse, Virginia State Regent, 
brought greetings to the group. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was 
Representative Joel T. Broyhill (R) of the 
Tenth Virginia District. 

The marker was unveiled by two chil- 
dren of combat veterans, Edward Michael 
Tierney III and Beverly Field Rose. Mich- 
ael is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
M. Tierney. Mr. Tierney is a World War 
II Marine veteran who fought at Iwo 
Jima. Beverly is the daughter of Marine 
Reserve Lt. Col. and Mrs. Murray F. 
Rose. Lieutenant Colonel Rose served 


Jacob Reck, 
White, r 

County Chapter; and M Tierney, 
who the marker. 


(L L. to r.) Mrs. 
Historic Spots; Mrs. J. 


Marking 
t, Fairfax 


on Guadalcanal and in occupied Japan 
and later fought in Korea, participating in 
the Inchon landing. Both Mrs. Tierney 
and Mrs. Rose are members of Fairfax 
County Chapter. 

Other participating groups were Ameri- 
can Legion Fairfax Post 177; Department 
of Virginia, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
who presented the Colors; and Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Vir- 
ginia, who retired the Colors. 

The roll call of honored war dead was 
read by Murray B. York, Commander, De- - 
partment of Virginia, American Legion; 
Robert H. Riner, Past Commander, De- 
partment of Virginia, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; and Capt. John B. Minnich, Junior 
Vice Commander, Department of Virginia, 
Disabled American Veterans. The Pledge 
of Allegiance was led by Rufus G. Cold- 
well, Past Commander, Fairfax Post 177, 
American Legion. 

Music was furnished by the Fairfax 
High School Band. 

General chairman of the event was Mrs. 
Jacob Reck, chairman, Marking Historic 
Spots, Fairfax County Chapter. N.S.D.A.R. 

The ceremonies were followed by a tea 
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in Truro Episcopal Church Parish Hall, 
Fairfax, Va. 

Guests for the occasion included rela- 
tives of those who died in ‘combat and 
a number of distinguished State and local 
personages.—Georgie Thomas Reck. 


Ann Hill D.C.) used the facilities 4 

Christ Episcopal Church Parish House to Pres 
funds for D.A.R. Schools and scholarship funds. 


Mrs. J. Geiss, State 

C.D.A.R., J re- 
gent, Ann Kill ag os ‘Mrs. Alfred F. Goshorn, 
vice regent; and Mrs. George E. Phillips, Ways 
end Means Committee chairman. 

Gu-Ya-No-Ga (Penn Yan, N.Y.) on June 
15, 1960 entertained New York State 
Regent, Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, at the home 
of Mrs. William D. Fox. Seventy-five 
members, seven regents from outlying 
chapters, and six State Officers enjoyed 
the reports presented and the delightful 
tea that followed. It was a pleasure, also, 
to wander through the beautiful gardens 
and tour the old colonial home. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Chadwick, chapter re- 
gent, introduced the chapter’s own State 
Chairman of American Indians, Miss Anna 
Bush, who gave a résumé of her work at 
several reservations in New York State. 
She has been a guest speaker at many 
chapters in New York State; has attended 
the workshop at St. Mary’s School for 
Indian Girls at Springfield, S. Dak., and 
Niobrara Convocation at Greenwood, S. 
Dak.; and has visited the Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge Reservations during her trip 
through the Black Hills. She collected 
sizable amounts of Indian-head nickels for 
her project, which has contributed much 
to the Indian welfare. 

Mrs. Harold L. Burke, State Director of 
District VII, gave an inspirational talk 
about her activities in her area. Mrs. John 
Peele, National Vice Chairman of Ameri- 
can Music and State Vice Chairman of 
National Defense for Districts II and VI, 
talked on National Defense and presented 
a tape recording of the President General's 
address at National Congress. 

Mrs. Dean Wilkins, State Program 
Chairman, discussed the importance of 
good programs, emphasized the promo- 
tion of D.A.R. objectives, and congratu- 
lated Gu-Ya-No-Ga Chapter for its efforts 
in following the theme of N.S.D.A.R. and 
its outstanding programs during the year. 

Mrs. William Warder, State Chairman 
of American History Month, stressed the 
importance of this new project and urged 
every member to develop participation 
wherever possible. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Cuff, gave an 
enthusiastic, comprehensive and enlighten- 
ing discussion of her work accomplished 


as well as her dreams for the future of 


our State work. 
[306] 


The meeting was closed with two solos 
by Miss Anna Bush, Toast to the Flag 
and June in Heart.—Evangeline K. Chad- 
wick, 


Fort Rosalie (Jackson, Miss.) sponsored 
a “Century of Fashions” show September 
14 in the Victory Room of the Hotel 
Heidelberg in Jackson: Foreseeing the 
interest in the past that the Civil War 
Centennial Year, 1961, will evoke, the 
chapter chose this fashion show with a 
historical note to foster its patriotic and 
educational projects. 

Mrs. A. C. Park and Mrs. Bernard M. 
Jones, heading the committee in charge, 
worked closely with Mrs. Thomas P. 
Hughes, associate member of Fort As- 
sumption Chapter in Memphis and organ- 
izing regent of Fort Rosalie Chapter. Mrs. 
Hughes provided the commentary. 

With the announcement of this unusual 
fashion show members and friends began 
searching attics and trunks for dresses and 
other attire depicting styles of the last 
century. Guests from Fort Assumption 
Chapter appeared in elaborate dresses of 
brocade, velvet, and taffeta, just like those 
worn in 1860. Some of the interesting and 
authentic items were those for the bride 
of 1890, her wedding dress, going-away 
suit and lingerie; a coat of hand-made Bat- 
tenberg lace imported from France in 
1890; a coat suit from 1900; a 1910 
bathing suit; and the bespangled dress of 
a 1925 flapper. Corresponding outfits of 
the current season were presented by Ken- 
nington’s of Jackson. 

The stage was furnished as a 19th 
century drawing room, and a string en- 
semble set the mood for each scene. Host- 
esses for the event were attired in ante 


Mrs. Kenneth Foose wearing an authentic 1890 
wedding dress. ay 

bellum costumes. The ushers were mem- 
bers of Natchez Trace Society, C.A.R. 
sponsored by Fort Rosalie, and they, too, 
were in costume.—Mrs. William Barrett. 


Bucks County (Bucks County, Pa.) is 
fortunate to have been organized in and 
named for an area so rich in historic 
associations with our. struggle for inde- 
pendence. Many authorities feel that 
Washington's crossing of the Delaware on 
Christmas night, 1776, was the real turn- 
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ing point of the American Revolution, 
and Bowman's Hill, where Washington’s 
sentries kept watch, the Thompson-Neely 
house (which was Lord Stirling’s head- 
quarters), the old graveyard, and the 
historic Ferry House now are part of a 
500-acre State park, created by act of 
Assembly, to commemorate this famous 
event. 

Our chapter had the privilege of furnish- 
ing Lord Stirling’s bedroom with authen- 
tic pieces, and our newly organized C.A.R. 
Society bears the name, Washington Cross- 
ing. We feel very close to these hallowed 
acres, take pride in the new museum 


(L. to r.) Mrs. William J. Bowen, Senior Presi- 
dent, Washington Crossing Society, C.A.R.: S. 
Andrew Ferlie, chapter Taylor, emi- 


nent author; Mrs. David Tay 
vania Director, D.A.R. 


housing Leutze’s famous painting of Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware, and have 
enjoyed many times addresses given by 
the distinguished authors, Anne Hawkes 
Hutton (Washington Crossed Here, House 
of Decision, and Portrait of Patriotism) 
and David Taylor, of Lights Across the 
Delaware, Farewell to Valley Forge, Syca- 
more Men and Storm the Last Ramparts 
fame. Both of these inspired writers— 
devoted Americans and dedicated patriots 
—have done and still are doing a tre- 
mendous task in keeping us aware of our 
priceless heritage. Generous with their 
time and talent, their inspiration encour- 
ages us in our endeavor to fulfill the aims 
and ideals of our Society. Both have 
been recipients of the D.A.R. Award of 
Merit. 

Eight local schools participate in the 
February historical essay program, and 
we award eight Good Citizens’ pins and 
two Good Citizenship medals. Contribu- 
tions are made regularly to the D.A.R. 
schools and we send Christmas gifts to 
girls in St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls. 
Many members are active in Red Cross 
and hospital volunteer work and have 
distributed National Defense material to 
schools. Those who are members of the 
Bucks County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are looking forward to participa- 
tion in the county Federation’s project, 
the restoration of the historic McKonkey’s 
Ferry House as another museum in the 
Washington Crossing Park area.—Mrs. 
Clyde F. Brown. 

Willamette (Portland, Ore.) observed its 
50th anniversary at the regular meeting 
Friday, January 6, 1961. The chapter was 
organized January 4, 1911. A buffet lunch- 
eon was served before the meeting. The 
beautiful decorations and large cake were 
in shades of gold. The cake was cut by 
Mrs. George Fuegy, secretary. 

Members were greeted by Mrs. R. H. 


Eastern Pennsyl- 


Friauf, regent. The Pledge of Allegiance © 


was led by Mrs. O. R. Bean, vice regent. 
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Genealogical Source Material 


By Beatrice Kenyon, National Chairman, 


Location of Graves of Revolutionary 
Soldiers (copied from the Records of Har- 
old B. Trombley, Graves Registration 
Officer of the New Hampshire American 
Legion State Department). Contributed by 
Rumford Chapter, Concord, N. H. 


Strafford County—Town of Barrington 


Blach, Rev. Benjamin, Conn. Service, 
d. May 4, 1815, Pine Grove Cem.; Babb, 
John, Co. Samuel Hayes, Green Hill 
Cem.; Berry, Samuel, Regt. Samuel Hayes, 
d. July 20, 1831, Flavius Berry Cem.; 
Danielson, Levi, Danielson Cem.; Hall, 
Benjamin, Co. Samuel Hayes, Hall Cem.; 
Hill, Edward, Co. Smith Emerson, Willey 
Cem.; Hayes, Hezekiah, Regt. Joshua 
Wingate, d. 1791, Charles Hayes Cem.: 
Hill, Joseph, Regt. Moses Kelley, d. 1790, 
Buzzell Cem.; Kingman, Wm., Co. Samuel 
Hayes, d. 1776, Green Hill Cem.; Parshley, 
George, Co. John Drew, d. Mar. 28, 1829, 
Nippo Pond Cem.; Remick, James, Mass. 
Service, d. July 18, 1837, H. H. Wood 
Cem.; Tuttle, Thomas, Regt. Joseph Cilley, 
d. 1803, Pine Grove Cem.; Waldron, 
David, Regt. David Gilman, d. Apr. 26, 
1841, Ditto. 


Town of Dover 
Cogswell, Amos, d. Jan. 28, 1826, Pine 
Hill Cem.; Green, Ezra, Ditto; Hughes, 
Thomas, Littlefield’s Co., St. Mary Cem.; 
Nute, Samuel, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. Mar. 
21, 1828, Pine Hill Cem.; Thomas, Elisha, 
Co. Capt. Gordon, d. 1789, Ditto; Tit- 
comb, Benjamin, Ditto; Wingate, Joshua, 
Ditto. 
Town of Durham 
ier John, Old Cem.; Pendergast, 
Edmund, Regt. Stephen Evans, d. Nov. 5, 
1846, Family Cem.; Pendergast, Thomas, 
Regt. John Webster, d. May 20, 1781, 
Ditto; Richardson, Joseph, 10th N.H. 
Militia, Old Cem.; Starbird, John, N.H. 
Battalion, Ditto. 


Town of Farmington 


Hanson, Isaac, Mass. Militia, d. Jan. 8, 
1847, Old Cem.; Perkins, Ephraim, Regt. 
Enoch Poor, d. Dec. 14, 1822, Roberts 
Cem.; Walker, John, Regt. Enoch Poor, 
d. July 22, 1827, Walker Cem.; Walker, 
John, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. Nov. 5, 1835, 
Ditto. 

Town of Lee 

Bartlett, Josiah, Co. James Hill, d. Apr. 
1819, Lee Hill Cem.; Bickford, Micajah, 
Co. Smith Emerson, Old Town Cem.; 
Bickford, Samuel, Lee Cem.; Brackett, Dr. 
James, Regt. Joseph Gale, d. May 28, 
1803, Creek Bridge Cem.; Burleigh, 
Samuel, Co. Richard Sinclair, d. Feb. 17, 
1784, Burleigh Cem.; Davis, Clement, Co. 
Smith Emerson, Thompson Cem.; Davis, 
David, Co. Smith Emerson, Davis Cem.; 
Durgin, Benj., Co. Henry Dearborn, d. 
Mar. 7, 1778, Durgin Farm Cem.; Durgin, 
Josiah, Regt. Col. Eveans, d. July 14, 
1833, Ditto; Emerson, Smith, Regt. Col. 
Wingate, d. 1814, Emerson Cem.; Folsom, 
David, d. 1791, Davis-Folsom Cem.; 
Folsom, John, Co. James Hill, d. Aug. 5, 
1820, Folsom Farm Cem.; Furber, Eli, 
Co. Smith Emerson, Furber Farm Cem.; 
Giles, Paul, d. Nov. 4, 1824, Lee Cem.; 
Hill, Willie, Co. Smith Emerson, d. 1847, 
Horace Hill Cem.; Jones, Ebenezer, Co. 
Smith Emerson, d. Aug. 23, 1785, Lee 
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Cem.; Lane, John, Waldron’s N.H. Regt., 
d. May 12, 1811, Layn Farm Cem.; 
Mathes, Gideon, Co. Smith Emerson, d. 
Jan. 3, 1815, Mathes Farm Cem.; Mosely, 
Timothy, Conn. Service, d. Jan. 15, 1826, 
Lee Hill Cem.; Randall, Ebenezer, Co. 
Smith Emerson, Randall Farm Cem.; Ran- 
dall, John, d. June 3, 1841, Ditto; Randall, 
Thomas, Co. Smith Emerson, Ditto; Ryan, 
Michael, Co. Titus Salter, d. Mar. 3, 1827, 
Lee Hill Rd. Cem.; Thompson,, John, 
Regt. Joshua Wingate, d. 1794, Old Town 
Cem.; Wigglesworth, Dr. Samuel, Co. 
John Hill, d. 1800, Old Bodge Cem.; 
Williams, John, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. 
1799, Williams Farm Cem.; York, Elip- 
halet, Co. Samuel Wallingford, York Cem. 


Town of Madbury 


Demerritt, John, Evan’s N.H. Militia, 
Demerritt Cem. 


Town of Middleton 


Buzzell, Jonathan, Regt. Col. Reed, d. 
Feb. 18, 1826, Jenness Ridge Cem.; 
Leighton, Samuel, Regt. Alexander Scam- 
mell, d. Mar. 21, 1812, Leighton Farm 
Cem., Pike, Henry, Co. Jacob Smith, d. 
Aug. 14, 1825, Pike Farm Cem.; Webster, 
Stephen, Regt. Col. Stickney, d. 1827, 
Webster Farm Cem.; Yorke, John, Co. 
a Drew, d. Jan. 2, 1837, York Farm 

em. 


Town of Milton 


Applebee, Thomas, Regt. Joshua Win- 
ate, d. May 2, 1841, Town Cem.; Corson, 
avid, d. July 6, 1843, Ditto; Dorr, 
Beniah, Co. Timothy Emerson, d. Feb. 2, 
1854, Ditto; Dorr, Jonathan, Co. Caleb 
Hodgdon, Plummer Ridge, Cem.; Nute, 
Jotham, Co. Caleb Hodgdon, d. 1836, 
Nute Ridge Cem.; Ricker, Timothy, Regt. 
Nathan Hale, Teneriff Mt. Cem.; Scates, 
Benjamin, Regt. Jonathan Hale, d. 1833, 
Plummer Ridge Cem.; Wentworth, Wil- 
liam, 9th Co., ist. Regt. d. 1798, Pinkham 
Farm Cem. 


Town of New Durham 
Davis, John, Navy Virginia, d. Feb. 11, 
1831, Davis Cem.; Folsom, Jonathan, 
Battle of Bunker Hill, d. 1800, Folsom 
Farm Cem.; Runnalls, Samuel, N.H. Cont. 
Line, d. Mar. 21, 1847, Runnalls Cem.; 
Tash, Thomas, d. Apr. 26, 1848, Tash 


Town of Rochester 

Allen, Joshua, Regt. Stephen Evans, d. 
May 13, 1817, Haven Hill Cem.; Bickford, 
John, Regt. Thomas Bartlett, d. Nov. 15, 
1827, Bickford Farm Cem.; Brown, Moses, 
Regt. Enoch Poor, d. June 5, 1780, Haven 
Hill Cem.; Burleigh, Josiah, Felker Tomb; 
Burleigh, Oliver F., Ditto; Clark, Abijah, 
Old Rochester Cem.; Folsom, Jonathan, 
Co. James Hill, Old Town Cem.; Hanson, 
Solomon, Regt. Stephen Evans, Old Yard 
Cem.; How, Dr. James, Regt. Pierce Long, 
Haven Hill Cem.; Hayes, Nathaniel, Regt. 
Col. Reed, d. Jan. 7, 1832, Rochester 
Cem.; Hayes, Richard, Little Canada 
Cem.; Hoyt, Benj., Co. John Brewer, d. 
Mar. 1791, Old Cem.; McDuffie, Daniel, 
N.H. Militia, McDuffie Cem.; McDuffie, 
Wm., Regt. Stephen Evans, d. 1804, Old 
Yard Cem.; Page, Daniel, Co. Capt. Nute, 
d. May 25, 1800, Old Nute Cem.; Robert, 
Dr. John Jr., Co. Moses Yeaton, d. July 
20, 1837, Town Yard Cem.; Seavey, 


Samuel L., 2nd N.H. Militia, Rochester 
Neck Cem.; Twombly, Ebenezer, Co. Wil- 
liam McDuffie, Old Yard Cem.; Watson, 
Daniel, Co. David Place, d. Oct. 1832, 
Haven Hill Cem. 


Town of Rollinsford 


Carr, James, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. Mar. 
11, 1829, Carr Cem.; Crunnitt, James, Co. 
Frederick M. Bell, d. 1834, Wentworth 
Cem.; Hall, John, Roberts Farm Cem.; 
Philpot. John, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. Dec. 
15, 1811, Town 


Town of Somersworth 

Burnham, James, Regt. Enoch Poor, d. 
June 17, 1845, West Side Rd. Cem.; Fur- 
ber, Richard, Co. David Copp, d. 1848, 
Forest Glade Cem.; Lord, Jeremiah, Co. 
Stephen Hodgdon, d. Dec. 17, 1832, Ditto; 
Witham, Andrew, U.S. Navy, d. Jan. 5, 
1840, St. John Farm Cem. 


Town of Strafford 


Berry, George, Co. Samuel Hayes, d. 
Feb. 16, 1820, Berry Cem.; Berry, Joseph, 
Co. David Place, d. Oct. 9, 1815, Perkins 
Farm Cem.; Berry, Thomas, Regt. Enoch 
Poor, d. July 14, 1835, Methodist Cem.; 
Brewster, Paul, Co. Capt. McDuffie, 
Brewster Farm Cem.; Brown, Nicholas, 
Co. John Hill, d. May, 1826, Brown Cem.; 
Caswell, Joseph, Regt. Capt. Cherry, d. 
Jan. 9, 1846, Bow Pond Cem.; Caverly, 
John, Co. Ebenezer Deering, d. Apr. 27, 
1842, Caverly Cem.; Caverly, Philip, d. 
Apr. 27, 1842, Town Cem.; Evans, 
Lemuel, Co. Capt. Page, Ditto; Felker, 
Isaiah, Mass. Service, d. January 1828, 
Waldron Cem.; Foss, Jeremiah, Regt. Col. 
Poor, d. Jan. 11, 1835, Town Cem.; Foss, 
John, Co. Joshua Woodman, d. 1812, Foss 
Cem.; Foss, John, Regt. Col. Poor, d. 
1818, Ditto; Foss, Mark, Co. John Hill, d. 
1811, Ditto; Foss, Nathaniel, Co. John 
Hill, d. Oct. 24, 1836, Bow Pond Cem.; 
Foss, Samuel, Co. Samuel Hayes, Babb 
Cem.; Foss, Samuel B., Co. Capt. Wald- 
ron, d. 1817, E. O. Foss Cem.; Foss, 
Stephen, Co. Samuel Hayes, Babb Cem.; 
Foye, John, Co. Joseph Parson, Foye 
Farm Cem.; Gray, Samuel, Co. John Hill, 
d. Sept. 11, 1818, Old Gray Cem.; Gray, 
Solomon, Co. Capt. Robinson, d. Mar. 
7, 1824, Ditto; Hall, Ebenezer, Co. Benj. 
Titcomb, d. Oct. 27, 1835, Hall Farm 
Cem.; Hall, John, Co. Peter Coffin, Ditto; 
Hall, Joseph, Co. Samuel Hayes, d. Dec. 
16, 1826, Baptist Cem.; Ham, George, Co. 
Smith Emerson, Ham Farm Cem.; Haw- 
kins, Benj., Co. Joseph Badger, Family 
Cem.; Hayes, Ebenezer, Sam. Wall- 
ingford, Hayes Farm Cem.; Hayes, 
Samuel, Co. Samuel Hayes, d. July 1, 
1842, Methodist Cem.; Hayes, Thomas, 
Co. Capt. Titcomb, d. June 5, 1836, 
Baptist Cem.; Hill, Henry, Co. Sam Wall- 
ingford, d. Jan. 20, 1841, Ridge Cem.; 
Holmes, John, 7th Co., 3rd Regt., d. Apr. 
12, 1840, Holmes Cem.; Holmes, Joseph, 
Co. John Hill, d. June 16, 1828, Preston 
Farm Cem.; Huckins, John, Co. John Hill, 
d. Aug. 13, 1811, Huckins Cem.; Jenness; 
John, Co. Joseph Parson, d. Dec. 10, 1833, 
Jenness Cem.; Johnson, James, Co. Caleb 
Hodges, Brown Farm Cem.; Leighton, 
Aaron, Regt. Col. Poor, d. 1816, Center 
Cem.; Leighton, Gideon, Co. Samuel 
Hayes, d. 1776, Leighton Farm Cem.; 
Lougee, John, Co. Benj. Sias, d. Aug. 8, 
1836, Hanson-Foss Cem.; McNeal, Daniel, 
Co. John Drew, d. Mar. 4, 1823, McNeal- 

Cem.; Parshley, Richard, Co. Wil- 
liam Ballard, Parshley Cem.; Parshley, 
Samuel, Regt. — Evans, d. Oct. 31, 
1841, Ditto; Parshley, Thomas, Co. John 
Drew, d. Jan. 18, 1829, Ditto; Peavey, 
John, Regt. Col. Drake, d. 1845, Center 
Cem.; Perkins, Lemuel, Co. John Brewster, 
Perkins Cem.; Seward, George, Co. Enoch 
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Page, d. June 14, 1834, Seward Place 
Cem.; Shackford, Samuel, Regt. John 
Langdon, d. Oct. 21, 1843, Jenness Cem.; 
Stanton, William, Co. John Hill, d. Feb. 
10, 1877, Young’s Corner Cem.; Tasker, 
Paul, Regt. Col. Stickney, Tasker Farm 
Cem.; Tasker, Samuel, Strafford Cem. 


Cemetery Off Rt. 
and Galax, in Carroll County, Va. Con- 
tributed by Appalachian Trail Chapter, 
Hillsville, Va. 

James M. Edwards, 1825-1875. 

Edwards, 1827-1875. 

Henry Edwards, died Feb. 1848, age 
75 yrs. 3 mo. 

— wife of Henry, died Oct. 1835, 


Polly Ann, d. 1824. 

Camada d. 1820. 

Lettisha C., wife of C. C. Worrell, 
1837-1875. 

Leroy Spencer, 1829-1888. 

Mary Ann Spencer, 1831-1913. 

Amous H. Edwards, 1838-1855. 

Malessa Edwards, 1857-1936. 

Sarah A. A., Consort of S. M. Shockley, 
1831-1884. 

John Worrell, 1797-1863. 

Olley Worrell, no dates. 

Olly Jones, 1798-1873. 

Warren (illegible), 1830-1857. 

Esau Worrell, died 1858, age 78. 

Martha Leonard, 1799-1883. 

Mary M. Malory, 1834-1917, wife of 
J. C. Edwards. 

Paulina B. Wilson, 1860-1913. 

Berry K. Wilson, 1826-1916. 

Sarah A. Wilson, 1834-1926. 

Mary Ellen Wilson, 1853-1920. 

Delila Aust, 1824-1917. 

Fieldin Chappell, 1857-1931. 

ohn Edwards, 1799-1879. 

Iddy, wife of John, died 1869. 

om ae of J. M. and P., born 
—, died 1854 

Lucretia Williams, wife of W. R. Russell, 
1842-1912. 

Albert Williams, son of H. H. and 
Gilley A. Williams, 1868-1902. 

Henry H. Williams, 1840-1919. 

Gilley A. Farmer, 1842-1917 (wife of 
Henry H. Williams). 

Jackson Williams, 1819-1893. 

Nancy Worrell, 1817-1899. 

Jefferson Edwards, 1835-1907. 

Elizabeth Edwards, 1834-1913. 

Columbus Monroe Edwards, 1856-1922. 

Parthenia Edwards, 1851-1906. 

S. M. Matthews, 1844-1881. 

Elizabeth Ann Matthews, 1852-1902. 

John W. Matthews, 1820-1895. 

Elizabeth Matthews, 1823-1905. 

Martha Winsett Hall, 1851-1911. 

J. Preson Winsett, 1858-1911. 

James W. Edwards, 1860-1931. 

Julia A. Edwards, 1860-1920. 

Jordan Bruce Edwards, 1863-1927. 

Zora Belle Edwards, 1868-1938. 

Isaac Edwards, 1799-1889. 

Lemuel Winsett, 1881 age 63. 

Amelia Winsett, 1830-1919. 

Jane Williams, 1824-1891. 

Thomas Edwards, 1768-1851. 

Mary Edwards, 1776-1867. 

A. G. Newman, 1852-1932. 

M. A. Newman, 1854-1918. 
BP cae ia, wife of Eli T. Jenkins, 1849- 

James Sumner, 

Eveline married Gordon Alley, 1856- 


O. Williams, wife of H. T. Burnett, 
1866-1895 
Eli T. Jenkins, 1849-1931. 
Virginia, 1849-1896. 
James A. Edwads, 1830-1908. 
Mary Edwards, 1832-. 
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Bible Records (a Christmas 
nt from J. D. Bishopp to his father 
. B. Bishopp, Dec. 25, 1881). On separate 
sheet of paper, dated 6-15-1892 in Bible. 
(This from an old Bible that came into my 
hands by accident, do not know the 
family; it was found in my sister-in-law’s 
house after she died in Winchester, Frank- 
lin County, Tenn. about 19 years ago. 
There had been an old gentleman by the 
name of Bishopp living near her, and I 
think he died there.) Contributed by Mrs. 
Warren Lambert for Marquette Chapter, 
Marquette, Mich. 
Marriage Record 
Jonathan D. Bishopp of Papineau, IIl., 
and Flora D. Lottinville of Papineau, 
Sept. 13, 1882, at Chicago, Ill., by S. E. 
Wishard, Pastor of Fifth Presby. Church. 
Witnesses: Thomas Lottinville and Weller 
D. Bishopp. 
Births 
Edward Barton Bishopp was borned at 
Woodhurst, Kent Co., 1811, Nov. Sth. 
Matilda Elizabeth Weller David, was 
borned at Wadhurst, Sussex, 1813, June 


25th. 
Birth of Their Children 


Barton Bishop, 1838, Nov. 28th at 
Lenham, Kent Co., Eng. 

Edward William, 1841, Apr. 13th at 
Lenham, Kent Co., England. 

Weller D., ct Feb. 9th at Lenham, 
Kent. Co., England 

Joshua, 1844, Oct. 27th, died at the age 
of fiv 

David G. (?) Spencer, 1845, Oct. 17 at 
Leham (*This could have been (&) instead 
of G. and meaning David & Spencer, 
twins.) 

Matilda Elizabeth at Staple (Maple) 
Cross, Sussex, 1850, Oct, 7th. 

Jonathan David 1855, Jan (Jun) 24th, 
Sheldon, [roquois, III. 

Louisa Jane, Sheldon, Iroquois Co., Ill. 
1858, July 26th. 

Marriage 
~ Edward Barton Bishopp and Matilda 
Elizabeth Weller David were married at 
All Sts. Church, Maidstone, Kent, on the 
14th day of November 1837. 

Deaths 

Edward Barton Bishop died at Papineau 
Co., Ill., 1883, Feb. 16th. 

Louisa Jane McQueen died at Texas?, 
Troy Co., Ill., July 23rd 1887, aged 29 
years, left one little boy borned 1880 July 
6th named David Bishopp Martin. 

Matilda Elizabeth Bishopp died Kent- 
land, Newton Co., Ind., Sepr. 6, 1893. 

Thomas Bishopp, Jan. 19, 1806. 

Achsah Judd, July 16, 1811. 

Uncle Thomas Family 

Olive Ann Bishopp, Nov. 26, 1834. 

Mary Elizabeth Bishopp, Jan. 24, 1836. 

Barton Judd Bishopp, July 21, 1838. 

Achsah Sabra Bishopp, Dec. 24, 1840. 

Jame Samald(t) Bishopp, Oct. 27, 1846 
(James?). 

William J. Bishopp, Aug. 29, 1848. 

George W. Bishopp, April 20, 1850. 

Carrie C. Bishopp, Aug. 5, 1855. 

Pugh Family Bible Records (now in pos- 
session of Mrs. Don A. Lamphear, c/o 
Goodyear do Brasil, Caixa Postal 1424, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil). Copied by Elisabeth D. 
English, Columbia, S.C. 

Births 

Jacob Pugh, born Oct. 30, 1767. 

Pugh, born wife of Jacob 


aa born March 14, 1807. 
wen Pugh, born August 18, 1808. 
ae Pugh, born February 18, 


Dorcas Pugh,. born January 10, 1812. 
Jacob Pugh, born November 20, 1813. 
Thomas Pugh, born June 20, 1815. 
Jesse Pugh, born, December 30, 1818. 
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Lydia Pugh, born Dec. —, 1820. 
Mary Pugh, born October 19, 1822. 
John Pugh, born March 12, 1824. 
John Macy, born July 1, 1795. 
Elizabeth Macy, born January 15, 1795. 
_ Barbara Ann Macy, born July 21, 1819. 
and Foster Macy, born March 
Sarah Macy, born Aprile, 30th 1822. 
Catharine Macy, born January 7, 1824. 
Ucrates Macy, born December 9, 1825. 
Joseph Macy, born August 9, 1829. 
Mary Macy, born October 30, 1830. 
Adanizah Macy, born October 19, 1832. 
Abigail Macy, born December 23, 1834. 
Elizabeth G. Macy, dau. of Joseph and 
Mary Jourden, born Feb. 26, 1806. 


Deaths 
Micajah and Foster Macy, deceased 
March 18, 1821. 
Catharine Macy, deceased Sept. 9, 1833. 
Abigail Macy, deceased January 4, 1835. 
Elizabeth Macy, deceased Jan. 30, 1835. 
Elizabeth G. Macy, deceased Oct. 26, 


1855. 
Births 


Jesse Pugh, born December 30, 1818; 
Barbary Ann Pugh, wife of Jesse Pugh 
born July 21, 1819. 

Jesse Pugh and Barbara Ann Macy, 
married Sept. 19, 1839. 

John Macy Pugh, born Nov. 5, 1840. 

Alvin Thomas Pugh, born August 17, 


1843. 
Marshall Pugh, born December 25, 


Enoch Pugh, born February 14, 1851. 

Jacob Pugh, born October 30, 1767, 
Mary Pugh the first wife of Jacob Pugh 
was born Aprile 11th, 1772. Dorcas Pugh, 
the second wife of Jacob Pugh, was born 
January 8 about 1783. 

Jemima Pugh, born February 13, 1796. 

Martha Pugh, born November 25, 1798. 


Deaths 


Jacob Pugh, deceased September 6, 
1796. 

Mary Pugh, wife of Jacob Pugh, de- 
ceased August 6, 1802. 

Dorcas Pugh, second wife of Jacob 
Pugh, deceased December 27, 1858. 

Enoch Pugh, deceased June 1, 1861. 
Thomas Pugh, deceased January 23, 
1838. 

Mary Pugh, deceased July 8, 1840. 

a F. Pugh, deceased March 26, 
1869 

John Macy Pugh, deceased June 27, 
187 


Jesse Pugh, deceased May 30, 1883. 
Barbara Ann Pugh, deceased July 7, 


1908. 
— Pugh, deceased December 17, 
18. 
Marshall Pugh, deceased May 24, 1919. 
* * 


* 
Queries 
Cc Want proof that Capt. Samuel, 


‘Col. Thomas, and Maj. Isaac were bros. 


Yellow Breeches Creek, York Co., Pa., 
with Pa. Troops 1776 through war. Also 
names and address of desc. of Neville 
Burgoyne Craig, who d. Germantown, 
Pa., Aug. 8, 1926, gr. grand son of Isaac. 
—Mrs. E. A. Ostermann, 5048 Klingle 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


St. Ore—Graham—Marshall—Grant-Stew- 
art—Want parents, dates, and places of 
(a) Peter St. Ore, b. 10-14-1788, Lyfe, 
N.Y. early 1800's. (b) Hugh Graham, b 
Jan. 25, 1788, N.H. (c) Van Ransalear 
Marshall, b. 1799, New York. (d) Cath- 
erine Stewart, b. Jan. 29, 1794, Pa. (e) 
Sophronia Grant, b. Oct. 31, 1795, Vt. (f) 


(Continued on page 353) 
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26, 
‘ Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. ERWIN F. SEIMES Mrs. Austin C. HAYWARD 
“oe 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
u 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
acy, Mrs. EpDwarRD CAGE BREWER Mrs. F. CLaGett HoKe 
1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
17, Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
25, Mrs. ALLEN LANGDON BAKER Mrs. Ross BorinG HAGER 
rs 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
167, Treasurer General A Curator General 
ugh Miss MaRIAN IvAN BURNS Mrs. O. Georce Cook 
_ 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
6 Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
98. Mrs. Jack F. Mappox, Box 2317, Hobbs, New Mexico 
6, ‘ Vice Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1961) 
de- 
r Mrs. Roy H. CaGLeE Mrs. ALLEN ROBERT WRENN 
cob 28 Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, Asheville, N.C. 3352 Tennyson St., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 
Mrs. JOHN T. CLARKE Mrs. CLARENCE WICKERSHAM WACKER 
23, 3180 Thomas Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 580 Suffield Road, Birmingham, Mich. 
6 Mrs. FELIx IRWIN Mrs. MATTHEW WHITE PATRICK 
. Route 1, Box 62A, Corpus Christi, Texas White Oak, S. C. 
mm Mrs. FRANK LESLIE Harris, 1720 College Avenue, Racine, Wisc. 
7, (Term of office expires: 1962) 
17, Mrs. Eart Foster Mrs. CHARLES R. PETREE 
19. 1409 Kenilworth Road, Oklahoma City 16, Okla. 4153 Edgehill Ave., Columbus 21, Ohio 
Mrs. Forrest Fay LANGE Mrs. MAuRICE BRADLEY TONKIN 
1196 Woodbury Ave., Portsmouth, N. H. 313 Ferguson Ave., Newport News, Va. 
me Mrs. HENRY C. WARNER Mrs. SAMUEL TALMADGE PILKINTON 
Pa., 321 E. Everett St., Dixon, IIl. Artesia, Mississippi 
— Mrs. THURMAN C. WARREN, Jr., 16 Marshall Lane, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
wn, 
sais (Term of office expires 1963) 
Mrs. D. Epwin GAMBLE Mrs. RICHARD F. CARLSON 
tew- 201 West Los Altos Road, Tucson, Ariz. ' 1748 Albion St., Denver 20, Colo. 
f 
Mrs. Harovp I. TUTHILL Mrs. JACKSON E. STEWART 
, b. 4647 Sylvan Dr., Savannah, Ga. Box 3481, Orlando, Fla. | 
ear 
ath- Mrs. CLaupE G. StToTTs Mrs. Epwarp D. SCHNEIDER 
@ P.O. Box 958, Coos. Bay, Ore. Twin Oaks, Lake Providence, La. 
Mrs. ALFRED C. ZWECK, 2121 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 
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State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1961 


ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mrs. LEONARD CEABURN McCrary, 1852 
Springhill Ave., Mobile. 
Vice Regent—Mks. Lee ALLEN Brooks, 2530 Park 
Lane Court, Birmingham. 


ALASKA 

State Regent—Mrs. WILLIAM ALLAN Parry, Jr., 3314 Eu- 
gene Ave., Anchorage 

State Vice Pennoni: Rosert Hoopes, P.O. Box 1973, 
Juneau. 

ARIZONA 

State Regent—Mrs. Harry WALTER FRITSCHE, 305 Robin- 
son Drive, Prescott. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. HENRY RICHARD Larson, 4701 
No. 24th St., Phoenix. 


ARKANSA 

State Lity Peter, Marvell. 

= Vice Regent—Mrs. JoHN AuGusTus Carr, Friend- 
en Route, Box 8A, Arkadelphia. 


= Regent—Mas. WALTER MARION FLoop, P. O. Box 265, 

uburn. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. FRANK ROBERT METTLACH, 4310 
Rolando Blvd., San Diego, 15. 

COLORADO 

State Regent—Mrs. EMELINE WENSLEY HuGuHes, 3061 E. 
Floyd Drive, Denver 10. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. EMERALD F. JOHNSON, 605 N. 
Ee, Apt. 10, Pueblo. 


State Regent—Mrs. VIVIAN TiPPET, South West- 
wood Road, Ansonia. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Foster EZEKIEL STURTEVANT, 28 

ae... Ave., West Hartford 7. 


State Regent—Miss M. CATHERINE Downinc, 402 S. Wal- 
nut St., Milford. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. WALTER HARMON Money, 403 
S. Broad St., Middletown. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

State Regent—Mrs. JoHN J. Witson, 4550 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 7. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. DorotHy W. S. RaGan, 2712 

Ave., N.W., Washington 7. 


State Regent—Mrs. CASTLEMAN ESTILL, 2127 
Brickell Ave., Miami 36. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. RorerRt Orr ANGLE, P.O. Box 
519, Fort Lauderdale. 

GEORGIA 


State Regent—Mrs. SAMUEL E. MERRITT, 234 West Dod- 
son St., Americus. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. THOMAS KNoOx KENDRICK, 2203 

Drive, Columbus. 


State Regent—Mrs. WALTER Lype MCCLEERY, 324 Lili- 
uokalani Ave., Honolulu. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Don H. HaysELDEN, 3517 Kaha- 
walu Drive, Honolulu 17. 


IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. CuiFForp H. Peake, 1034 E. Whitman 
St., Pocatello. 
State Regent—Miss ANNIE LAuRIE BirD, 807 9th Ave., 
am 


ILLINOIS 

State Regent—Mrs. CHARLES Morris JOHNSON, “Gaywood,” 
Monticello. 

State Vice em GEORGE Murray CAMPBELL, 684 


we St., Wi 

Regent—Mrs. JouN G. 345 S. 22nd St., Terre 
aute. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Aivie T. WALLACE, 4906 North 


Meridian St., Indi: lis 8. 
iowa 


State Regent—Mrs. SHERMAN B. Watson, R.F.D., No. 3, 
Mt. Vernon Road, S.E., Cedar 

State Vice Regent—Mks. E. L. McMIcHAEL, 1104 S. Elm, 
andoah. 


State mt—Mrs. HAROLD NELSON KILBOURN, 214 W. 
ing 


state Vi Vice Regent—Mrs. Dove, Box 336, Parsons. 
State FRED OsBORNE, Boonesboro Road, 
- Winchester. 
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State Vice Regent—Mrs. ROBERT CUMBERLAND HuME, Old 
Lexington Road, Dry Ridge. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. JAMES BARNES SHACKELFORD, Holly- 
hurst Plantation, Jones. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. J. Houzer, 44 Wren St., New 
Orleans. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Harry M. Grover, 223 Brunswick Ave., 
Gardiner. 
ag Vice Regent—Miss LEsLIE HELEN WIGHT, North Au- 
urn. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. FRANK SHRAMEK, 713 Stoneleigh Road, 
Baltimore 12. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. CALLENDER LoveETT, 6105 
Kennedy amare, Chevy Chase 15. 
MASSACHUSETT 
State WILLARD F. RICHARDS, 49 Fairfax St., 
West Newton. 
State Vice Regent—Miss GERTRUDE ALMA MCPEEK, 111 
Madison St., Dedham. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, 
oyal Oak. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. CLareE E. WieEDLEA, 400 Cottage 
Ave., Sturgis. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mkrs. F. LLoyp YounNG, Box 375, Austin. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. B. DUNNAVAN, 1685 Bohland 
Ave., St. Paul 16. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mrs. LouisE MoseELEY HEATON, P.O. Box 
86, Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. JAMES RHORER PEASTER, Jr., Para- 
dise Plantation, Tchula. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Loyp BENTLEY CasH, 1235 Elm St., 
Springfield. 
State Vice Regent—Mkrs. Maurice R. CHAMBERS, Jr., 1265 
Brownelle, Glendale 22. 
MONTANA 
State igi ase ALBERT JACOBSON, 719 Cherry St., Ana- 
conda. 
Vice Regent—Mrs. GrEorGE P. PALMER, 2515 State St., 
utte. 
NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. GRANT A. ACKERMAN, 333 W. Calvert 
St., Lincoln. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. H. H. SELLECK, 808 Cheyenne 
Ave., Alliance. 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Mrs. CLIFFORD Davin LamsirD, 201 15th 
St., Sparks. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. ROBERT ZIEMER HAwkInNs, 549 
Court St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. THOMAS WRIGHT MCCOoNnk«KEY, Star Hill, 
Alfred, MAINE. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. CHARLES EMERY LYNDE, 939 
Union St., Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY 
GerorGE C. SKILLMAN, Box 11, Belle 


State Vice gi BAe JOHN KENT FINLEy, 51 Kings 
Highway, W., Haddonfield. 

NEW MEXICO 

State Regent—Mrs. Harotp Kersey, 808 Grand, Artesia. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Otto Linpsay NEAL, 3318 Linda 
pe Drive, S.E., Albuquerque. 


YORK 
Stat Regent—Mkrs. FRANK B. CuFF, 330 Ridgeway, White 

ains. 
State J. HOWLAND, 100 Fort Stan- 


wix Park , North, Rome. 
State Daniet Howmes, Jr., 407 
, Edenton. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. NoRMAN Corpon, 204 Glenburnie, 
St., Chapel Hill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


State Regent—Mrs. FRED SAMUEL HULTz, N.D.A.C., Col- 
lege Station, Fargo. 
State Vice EuGENE R. TusKIN, 1204 Mandan 
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OHIO 

State Regent—Mrs. STANLEY L. HOUGHTON, 829 Home- 
wood Drive, Painesville. 

State Vice Regent—Miss AMANDA A. THoMaS, 1800 Devon 
Columbus 12. 


a4 Regent—Mkrs. HENRY D. RINSLAND, 434 E. Keith St., 

orman. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. D. W. HumMpnureys, 925 E. Moses, 
Cushing. 

OREGON 

State Regent—Mrs. OwEN Rivers Ruoaps, 1465 S. W. Car- 
dinell Drive, Portland 1. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. WILLIAM CRAIG CoyNER, 57 Pine- 
crest, Bend. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State Regent—Mnrs. JOSEPH VALLERY WRIGHT, 1126 Wood- 
bine Ave., Penn Valley, Narbreth. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. CHARLOTTE W. Sayre, 954 W. 


23rd St., Erie. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

State Regent—Mrs. MABEL R. CaRLSON, 4211 Madison 
Ave., San Diego 16, California. 

State Vice Regent— 

RHODE ISLAND 

State Regent—MRS. FREDERICK NEALE Tompkins, 10 Mar- 
shall Way, Rumford 16. 

State Vice Regent—MRs. RALPH WILFORD WILKINS, 37 12th 
St., Providence 6. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

State Regent—Mrs. RICHARD Epwarp Lipscoms, 1525 S. 
Main St., Mullins. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. CHARLES BETTs RICHARDSON, Jr., 
1728 College St., Columbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

State Regent—Mrs. HERBERT A. BROOKING, Locke Hotel, 
Apt. 4, Pierre. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. CouRTENAY Q. WILCox, 12 Park- 
dale, Lead 

TENNESSEE 

State Regent—Mrs. THEODORE MorForD, 3510 Woodmont 
Blvd., Nashville. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. ARTHUR Hurst Moser, 3935 
Martin Mill Pike, Knoxville 15. 


Regent—Mrs. EpGar RYERSON RiIGGs, Box 236, Gra- 


State Vice Regent—Mkrs. JOHN ESTEN HALL, 3200 Peck- 
ham, Wichita Falls. 


UTAH 

Frep P. Jacoss, 518 “F” St., Salt Lake 
ity 3. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lee David TURNER, 2636 Van 
Buren, Ogden. 

VERMONT 

Amy L. PERKINS, 242 S. Main St., Rut- 
and. 

State Vice Regent—MRs. BERNARD DOOLeEy, 28 Beaman St., 
Poultney. 

VIRGINIA 

State Regent—Mnrs. FREDERICK T. Morse, Box 3426, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. HENDERSON LEE TURPIN, Jr., 615 
W. Franklin St., Wytheville. 

WASHINGTON 

State Regent—Mrs. Eart C. Douctas, 1736 Arch Ave., 
Seattle 16. 

State Vice Regent—MRrs. VERNE SIEVERS, 901 Pacific Ave., 
Everett. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

State Regent—Mrs. V. EUGENE HoLcomBe, 2016 Quarrier 
St., Charleston. 

State Vice Regent—Miss. VIRGINIA BONDURANT JOHNSON, 


1521 Lee St., Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

State Regent—Mrs. ARTHUR C. FRICK, 2621 N. Summit 
Ave., Milwaukee 11. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. HERMAN HENRY BARKER, 623 
Gilbert Ave., Eau Claire. 

WYOMING 

State — GeEorGE W. CAMPBELL, 907 S. Durbin 
t., Casper. 

State Vice Regent—Mnrs. J. R. PORTER KENNEDY, P.O. Box 

Sheridan. 


State Regent—Mnrs. STEPHEN G. RYAN, Calle 19 No. 556, 
Apt. 12, Vedado, Havana. 

State Vice Rgent—Mrs. Puitip BAxTER ARMS, Ave. 35, 

a # 3402, Nicanor del Campo, Marianao, Havana. 


State Regent—Mrs. THEODORE W. LULING, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London S.W. 15. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. ALBERT R. FISHBURN, P.O. Box 

ian 6, La Jolla, California. 


‘State Regent—Countess Mary Koutouzow To tstoy, 3 


Avenue du President Wilson, Paris XVI 
State Vice Regent— 


Chapters Outside of the United States 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. BEN F. Situ, P.O. Box 141 Balboa (Chapter Regent). 


PUERTO RICO 


MEXICO 
Mrs. RoBerT L. LONGYEAR, San Buenaventura 95-A Club de 
Golf Mexico, Tlalpan, Mexico 22, D.F. (Chapter Regent). 


Mrs. RAFAEL FELIx RoMEu, 703 Concordia, Miramar (Chapter Regent). 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. WILLIAM A. BECKER 
1309 North Halifax Drive, Daytona 
Beach, Florida 
Mrs. HENRY M. ROBERT, Jr. 
53 Southgate. Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mrs. JULIUS YOUNG TALMADGE 
1295 Prince Ave, Athens, Ga. 


Mrs. Roscoe C. O’ByRNE 


912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


Mrs. JaAMEs B. PATTON 


1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 12, 
Ohio 


Miss GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY 


New Bern, North Carolina 


Mrs. FREDERIC ALQUIN GROVES 
Homewood, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Miss LILLIAN CHENOWETH, 1951 
1350 Meridian Pl., N.W., Washington 
10, D.C. 


Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Miss EpLA STANNARD GIBSON, 1954 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mrs. HENRY BELK, 1954 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mrs. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 1955 
12 West Lock Lane, Richmond 2, Va. 


Mrs. JoHN W. KirkKPATRICK, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kans, Mss HELEN McMackin, 1960 


Mrs. Asa CLAY MESSENGER, 1958 
439 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio 


Mrs. LAFAYETTE LEVAN Porter, 1959 
Apt. 707, “The Palo Alto”, 
101 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Mrs. WARDER LEE BRAERTON, 1959 
450 S. Marion, Park Lane Hotel, 
Denver 9, Colo. 


413 N. Broadway, Salem, III. 
Mrs. CHESTER F. MILLER, 1960 
1237 Owen St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees—1961 


American Indians Mrs. LEsLiz P. BARTHELD, Mesilla Park, N. M. 

American Music ............................. Mrs. CuaRLEs F. STONE, 1331 North 16th St., Vincennes, Ind. 
Americanism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship . Mrs. HAROLD Foor MACHLAN, 1008 E. Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. 
*Children of the American Revolution .......... Mrs. JaMEs HENRY SUMMERVILLE, 2312 Selwyn Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. JOHN FRANKLIN BaBER, Sunset Drive, Richmond, Mo. 

D.A.R. Good Citizens ........................ Mrs. Lye J. HowLanp, 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 
Miss GERTRUDE A. MACPEEK, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. 
*D.A.R. Magazine Advertising .................. Mrs. GeorGE J. WaLz, 2539 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mrs. O. GeorGE Cook, 1101 Green St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Mrs. R. GREENLEASE, Box 9213, Prairie Village 15, Kans. 
Genealogical Records ........................ Mrs. WILLIAM SETH KENYON, 4607 Conn. Ave., N.W. Washington 8, D.C. 
Mrs. Roy H. Cacie, 28 Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, Asheville, N.C. 
Junior American Citizens ..................... Mrs. RONALD B. MacKENzIE, 1492 Unquowa Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 

Junior Membership _.......................... Miss LYNN Brussocx, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Membership ........... Mrs. FRANK LESLIE Harris, 1720 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. REILLY, 165 Tullamore Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 
*National Defense ........................0.. Mrs. Wi.son K. BARNES, 111 Ridgewood Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

EveRETT CLARK, 3627 Chesapeake St., N.W., Washington 8, 
Miss VirGINiA B. JOHNSON, 1521 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 

Radio and Television ........................ Mrs. Z. C. OsELAND, 695 Merriman Rd., Akron 3, Ohio 

Student Loan and Scholarship ................ |. Mrs. SMitH G. FaLiaw, 541 Park Ave., Birmingham 9, Ala. 

The Flag of the United States of America ........ Mrs. FRANK R. HELLER, 7402 Wyndale Rd., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
Mrs. E. DINKEY, Jr., 5636 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Administrative Committees 


Mrs. HERBERT G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

*Printing ..... Mrs. GEOFFREY CREYKE, 3525 R St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
*Buildings and Grounds ........................ Mrs. GeorGE B. HARTMAN, 5234 Duvall Drive, Washington 16, D.C. 
Mrs. Erwin F. SEiMEs, Twin Pines, R.D. No. 1, Millsboro, Del. 
Advisory Committee ........................5. Mr. C. F. JacosBsEN, American Security & Trust, Washington, D.C. 


Special Committees 


Mrs. WILLIAM W. McCLAuGHERTY, 116 Oakhurst Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Chapters Overseas ....... Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston 27, Tex. 
American History Month ..................... Mrs. KENNETH G. Mayse, 5 Centennial Dr., Syracuse 7, N. Y. 
Constitution Week .......................05.- Mrs. JouNn B. Toy, Box 66, Timonium Road, Lutherville, Md. 
Miss RUTH MarIE FIELD, 722 Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
*National Board Dimmers ...................... Mrs. JaMEs M. HasweELt, 4430 Nichols Ave., S.W., Washington 24, D. C. 
State Regents Dimmers ......................... Mrs. FRANK SHRAMEK, 713 Stoneleigh Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Program Reviewing ........ teceeeeeeesesese++MRS. HERBERT D. Forrest, 747 Euclid Ave., Jackson, Miss. 
Revision of Bylaws ............... seeslenneeees Mrs. Frank O. MCMILLEN, 137 Augusta Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 


* Also 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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MINUTES 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Regular Meeting 
February 1, 1961 


HE regular meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
ment of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, convened in the Board Room of 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 9:30 a. m., 
Mrs. Ashmead White, President General, presiding. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, 
offered prayer. The assemblage joined in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, led by Mrs. William H. Sullivan, 
Jr., Vice President General. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin Frees 
Seimes, called the roll and the following members were 
recorded present: National Officers: Mrs. White, Mrs. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Stribling, Mrs. Seimes, Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. 
Baker, Miss Burns, Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Hager, 
Mrs. Maddox, Mrs. Cagle, Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. Wrenn, Mrs. 
Wacker, Mrs. Patrick, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Lange, Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Tonkin, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Gamble, Mrs. 
Tuthill, Mrs. Stewart. State Regents: Mrs. McCrary, Mrs. 
Tippet, Miss Downing, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Estill, Mrs. 
Merritt, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Biel, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Kil- 
bourn, Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Grover, Mrs. Shramek, Mrs. 
Richards, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Heaton, Mrs. McConkey, Mrs. 
Skillman, Mrs. Cuff, Mrs. Houghton, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Lipscomb, Mrs. Morford, Mrs. Riggs, 
Mrs. Morse, Mrs. Holcombe, Mrs. Frick. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Sullivan, took 
the chair, and the President General, Mrs. White, read her 
report. 

Following the Executive Committee Meeting, the National 
Chairman’s Forum and the National Board of Manage- 
ment meeting, your President General departed from the 
Mayflower Hotel on October 13, 7:30 A.M., for a nine 
day tour of six schools supported wholly or in part by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution; Kate Duncan 
Smith D.A.R. School, Tamassee D.A.R. School, Crossnore 
School, Maryville College, the Berry Schools - Lincoln 
Memorial University. 

On Tuesday, October 25th, Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark, 
National Chairman of Press Relations Committee, and I 
drove to West Virginia to attend the 55th State Conference 
held at Charleston, Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, State 
Regent presiding. October 26, Wednesday, your President 
General appeared on a Television Show over WCHS and 
that evening she was the main speaker at the opening ses- 
sion of the conference. Thursday afternoon, following the 
day’s business session, it was an honor to receive with Mrs. 
Cecil H. Underwood at a Tea in the Governor’s Mansion. 

On Friday, Mrs. Holcombe, Mrs. Clark and I drove to 
Lewisburg where we were the guests of the Gen. Andrew 
Lewis Chapter. Saturday after a tour of Lewisburg, this 
chapter gave a luncheon in my honor at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, with Mrs. Wilson Phelps, Regent, 
presiding. This chapter presented the President General 
with a figurine of herself done by Mrs. J. Worth Caldwell, 
an artist living in Lewisburg. 

Wednesday, November 2nd, I flew to New York and on 
the following day was the speaker at the Manhattan Chap- 
ter’s Annual Charter Day Tea, Mrs. Earl French, Regent. 
That evening, Mr. and Mrs: U. Amel Rothermel enter- 
tained in my honor at dinner at the Women’s National 
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Republican Club in New York City, Mrs. Rothermel being 
President of this Club. Friday, November 4th, I was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the New York Ex Regents 
Club, Mrs. Adam Porter, President, and on November 5th 
it was my pleasure to address the National Society, Patri- 
otic Women of America, Mrs. Henry F. Bishop, National 
President, at a luncheon meeting in New York City. 

November 10th I was delighted to cut the ribbon to 
open the Antique Show sponsored annually by the John 
Alexander Chapter, D.A.R., of Alexandria, Virginia, Mrs. 
John Samuel Biscoe, Regent. A delightful luncheon at the 
home of Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan followed. 

On Veterans Day, accompanied by Mrs. Frank R. Heller, 
National Chairman, Flag of the United States of America 
Committee and Mrs. Philip W. Keller, Chairman of the 
Pages Committee, who acted as color bearers, the President 
General placed a wreath for the National Society at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns at Arlington National Cemetery. 

Sunday, November 13th, Mrs. T. Earle Stribling, Chap- 
lain General, Mrs. Philip H. Dowdell, Chairman, House 
Committee, and I drove to Philadelphia to attend the 64th 
Annual State Conference of Pennsylvania. That evening 
I was the guest of the State Regent, Mrs. Joseph Vallery 
Wright and her State Board for dinner. On Monday, the 
D.A.R. Magazine and the D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 
Committees included me as one of their guests at a most 
successful and well attended Brunch. Before the opening 
session on Monday evening when I gave my address, I was 
the guest of the State Officers Club for dinner, Mrs. Her- 
bert Patterson, President. The State Banquet on Tuesday 
evening was in my honor with a “White Christmas” theme. 
The Pennsylvania Daughters gave me a bountiful Christmas 
present for the Doris Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium. 
It was a pleasure to meet with the D.A.R. School Com- 
mittee at luncheon, and the members of the Central South 
West and Central North West Regents’ Club for breakfast. 

November 21st, Compact Day, your President General 
was the guest and speaker at the reception and dinner of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sunday, November 27th, I flew to Philadelphia to be a 
member of the jury for judging of the entries for the Free- 
doms Foundation Awards at Valley Forge. I arrived in 
time to attend the afternoon chapel service at Valley Forge, 
it being Arizona Sunday. The categories assigned to me 
for judging were sermons, poetry and economic education. 
This was a very strenuous week but was enjoyable and 
rewarding. There were a few D.A.R. and C.A.R. entries in 
the community programs category. 

Tuesday evening, December 6th, Mrs. S. Dolan Donohoe, 
Chairman of Programs for the National Board Dinners, 
entertained at dinner the nine members of the Executive 
Committee who had arrived for the National Board of 
Management meeting. Following the dinner we all attended 
the National Symphony Concert in Constitution Hall. After 
the meetings of the Executive Committee and the National 
Board of Management, December 7th, the members were 
driven to the United States Marine Barracks where your 
President General presented the annual Platoon Leaders 
Class Leadership Award To Sergeant Arthur Garfield 
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Davis, Jr. Lt. General and Mrs. John C. Munn, representing 
the Commandant—and Mrs. David M. Shoup entertained 
us for tea following the presentation and parade. We are 
indebted to Major Bruce F. Cunliffe who called for us and 
made arrangements for this presentation. 

I spoke on the Fifth D.A.R. School Tour as a guest of 
the Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter on December 9th, Mrs. 
Frederick William Butler, Regent. 

On the 15th the annual Christmas Party for the staff at 
National Headquarters was held in the Assembly Room. 
Under the direction of Mrs. George B. Hartman, Chair- 
man of the Buildings and Grounds Committee, the room 
was beautifully decorated, with a Christmas tree at one end 
and a lovely appointed table at the other. After the refresh- 
ments were served, all joined in singing Christmas carols, 
led by Mrs. Marguerite Schondau and Mrs. Marguerite 
Schauffler. 

Sunday evening, December 18th, at the invitation of the 
Commanding General of the Military District of Washing- 
ton, I attended “The Christmas Story in Pageantry” and a 
concert of Christmas music by the United States Army 
Band and the United States Army Chorus in Constitution 
Hall. 

On the 19th I left for my home in Lubec, Maine where 
I enjoyed the Christmas Season with my relatives. 

January 6th I was honored by my own chapter, Frances 
Dighton Williams of- Bangor, Mrs. Irving Thompson, Regent, 
with a Coffee, at which time I gave a brief talk. That 
evening I flew to New York City and attended, as the 
honor guest, the 70th Anniversary Tea of the New York 
City Chapter, Mrs. Samuel Charles Carter, Regent, held 
at the Hotel Plaza. 

Wednesday, January 18th, I was the guest of Mrs. W. O. 
Burtner at a luncheon held at the Washington Club in 
honor of Madame Alphand, wife of the French Ambassador. 
That afternoon I represented the National Society at a 
reception at the National Gallery of Art for “Distinguished 
Ladies” attending the Inaugural. 

Thursday evening, January 19th the Inaugural Concert 
was held in Constitution Hall. I had in my box Governor 
and Mrs. John Reed of Maine and Congressman and Mrs. 
Clifford McIntire of Maine. 

It was my pleasure to receive at a Tea given by the 
Potomac Chapter at the District of Columbia Chapter 
House in honor of Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark on Monday, 
January 30. 

A fifty-star Flag of the United States of America was 
given to the United States House of Representatives by the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 
and was in its place of prominence back of the Speaker’s 
desk at the opening of the 87th Congress of the United 
States, which was shown in a color newspaper photo ap- 
pearing in the Washington papers on that date. 

In response té a request received from the United States 
Air Force Station located at St. Mihiel, France to provide 
a bit of Christmas cheer for the men in this remote area, 
our Headquarters Staff and friends sent a wooden box 
packed with tins of cookies, candies, etc., which box left 
our Headquarters early in November in time to reach them 
for the Christmas Season. 

My gratitude is expressed to those who have represented 
me on various occasions. Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury, Maryland 
State Chairman of Conservation, was asked to represent 
me at the meeting of the National Wildlife Federation held 
in Washington on December 6th. 

The Society has suffered two great losses during this year 
of 1960. On October 18th, Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
Honorary President General of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
passed away. Mrs. Magna will always be remembered by 
the members’ of the Society for her outstanding promotional 
work in the building of Constitution Hall, for which she 
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became affectionately known as “The Little Gold Digger.” 
Her many friends mourn her loss, and the National Society 
pays deep and lasting tribute to her memory. 

On November 25th, Mrs. William H. Pouch, Honorary 
President General of New York City was claimed by death, 
after a long illness. Mrs. Pouch was known for her great 
interest with and for young people, and because of this 
interest the Junior Membership Committee became an 
actuality. Serving during the war years, she was the only 
President General who was unable to hold a Continental 
Congress in Washington, due to Government regulations, 
each Congress being held in a different city during that 
period. It is a sorrow to the National Society to have to 
part with two such outstanding personalities within such 
a short space of time. 

To give you a brief summary of accomplishments, I 
report the following: 

The renovation of the Banquet Hall has been completed. 
This is the first time the Banquet Hall has been redecorated 
since 1928. We are grateful to the chapters for donating 
$5.00 per chair for re-upholstering the chair seats. 

The contract for printing the D.A.R. Magazine has been 
given to the National Publishing Company of Washington, 
beginning with the January issue. 

‘The Society has engaged the services of a professional 
Press Relations Director, Mrs. Ruth E. Trantina, who can 
be contacted at this address by all National Officers and 
National Chairmen well in advance of speaking engagaments 
so that advance publicity may be arranged. 

The National Society’s Occupational Scholarship girl, 
Marjory Kuhn, is now attending Columbia University. 

The newly revised edition of WHAT THE DAUGHTERS 
DO, by Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes, Recording Secretary General, 
is now ready for distribution. 

On February 15th, I shall leave Washington to attend 13 
state conferences, namely Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa. My appreciation is 
again expressed to all states for their cooperation in arrang- 
ing their conference dates to coordinate with the travel plans 
of the President General. Due to the distances and the 
limited period of time in which these visits can be made, 
it becomes more and more imperative for the states to select 
the larger, more accessible cities, in which to hold state 
conferences, when the President General makes her official 
visit. 

In closing this report, I wish to express again my deep 
gratitude to all who have given constant effort in behalf of 
the futherance of our vast program of work. 

Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General. 


The President General resumed the chair. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. William H. 
Sullivan, Jr., read her report. 

The duties of the First Vice President General are to 
represent the President General in her absence. As you 
have just heard, our present President General’s health and 
vitality have permitted her to carry out, most efficiently, 

_all of the duties of her office. Consequently, since our 


‘October Board meeting, the services of this First Vice 


President General have not been requested. 

However, this did not cause her to remain in a vacuum 
and she did enjoy taking the Fifth DAR School Tour with 
the other DAR members in October. The information 
gleaned on this Tour has been reflected in her speaking 
engagements since then. 

_ On November 29th this officer conducted a DAR service 

for the late Mrs. William H. Pouch, Honorary President 
General, using the DAR ritual. 

As always, it was a pleasure to be present at the DAR 
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Awards ceremony at the United States Marine Corps 
Barracks, following the December Board meeting, and 
observe first hand the result of the excellent training of 
some of our country’s young men in the Platoon Leaders 
Class. 

Many inquiries are received by this officer from all over 
the country regarding all phases of DAR work—from 
committee work to planning a luncheon—probably as a 
result of being the Editor of the recent revision of the 
Handbook. Again I stress the need for all members—on 
whatever level—to obtain and study a copy of this 
Handbook. 

This officer continues to be most appreciative of the 
many state and chapter yearbooks received and is deeply 
interested in their contents, which reflect the DAR work 
throughout the country, and wishes to take this opportunity 
to express her thanks. < 
ADELE WOODHOUSE SULLIVAN, 

First Vice President General. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling, 
read her report. 

The Chaplains Breakfast will be held on Sunday morn- 
ing, April 16th in the Chinese Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel, time 7:30, price $3.50. Reservations to be made 
with Mrs. Leonidas Irving McDougle, 4701 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. Note the new address of 
Mrs. McDougle. Your breakfast ticket will include trans- 
portation to Arlington Cemetery and Mount Vernon for 
the placing of the wreaths. I regret that transportation for 
others cannot be furnished as we are indebted to the loyal 
District of Columbia Daughters for this generosity and 
we cannot impose on them more than is necessary. The 
services are open to all who wish to attend and if you have 
your own car, we shall be happy to have you join the 
motorcade. The President General will be our honored 
guest and will bring us a word of greeting at the breakfast. 

The Memorial Service will be held Sunday afternoon, 
April 16th at 2:30 in Constitution Hall. Again I urge the 
State Regents to encourage attendance at this impressive 
service for our beloved dead which this year includes two 
Honorary Presidents General. By our presence we express 
our respect and gratitude for their faithfulness. I hope that 
all state boxes will be filled. 

I am most grateful to you for the many invitations even 
though I was unable to accept all of them. The yearbooks 
and messages in the form of cards, greetings and letters 
were acknowledged. Let me again assure you that I welcome 
the opportunity to be of service to you and your State 
Society. 

LENAMAE F. STRIBLING, 
Chaplain General. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erwin Frees 
Seimes, read her report. 

The minutes of the October and December Board meet- 
ings were prepared for publication in the D.A.R. Magazine 
and proofread. 

Verbatim transcripts and minutes were indexed and 
bound in the permanent records. 

Motions adopted were typed and copies sent to National 
Officers and committees affected. Motions were copied 
for the Statute Book and an index made. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meetings held 
in October and December have been typed and copies 
mailed to all members of this committee; copied for the 
permanent record book and indexed. Motions affecting 
the work of each office and committee were typed separately 
and delivered. 

Notices of the December and February meetings of the 
Executive Committee and National Board of Management 
were mailed to the members. 
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Since the October report 3,785 membership certificates 
have been prepared and mailed to new members. 

As authorized by the National Board on October 16, 
1959 the two publications, What the Daughters Do, and 
Highlights of D.A.R. Program Activity, have been com- 
bined into one pamphlet and revised. The new What the 
Daughters Do is available in the office of Corresponding 
Secretary General for ten cents each, and is now being sent 
to each new member with her certificate of membership. 

In October I attended a very well planned and most 
enjoyable State Conference in Indianapolis, Indiana. Also, 
during the latter part of October, I attended the West 
Virginia State Conference, held in Charleston. This, too, 
was a most enjoyable and instructive affair. My thanks 
to the State Regents of these States for their kindness and 
hospitality. 

I also went on the triennial School trip in October, which 
was instructive and a real pleasure to become better ac- 
quainted with those on the Tour. 

Betty NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Edward 
Cage Brewer, read her report. 

This report covers the work accomplished in my office 
for the four-month period from September first through 
December thirty-first, 1960. 

A numerical accounting of supplies issued to chapters 
and individuals requesting this service follows: Application 
blanks, 17,770; Working Sheets, 13,323; Ancestral Charts, 
1,753; What the Daughters Do pamphlets, 3,931; High- 
lights of Program Activity booklets, 121; Welcome Cards 
for New Citizens, 3,103; Membership cards, 19,000; Res- 
olutions, 595; Directory of Committees, 65; Library Book- 
lets, 30; Postals, 159; Is That Lineage Right booklets, 230; 
Proceedings of Congress, 26; Americanism Medals, 11; 
Bylaws, 800; Transfer Cards, 1,550; Packets of letters of 
instructions, 28; Information leaflets, 1,729; Requirements 
for and Preparation of Application blanks leaflets, 1,443; 
DAR Patriotic Education booklets, 631; Miscellaneous 
leaflets, 1,361; DAR Manuals for Citizenship, 22,809; 
Total pieces, 90,468. 

To the 2,090 new members admitted at the October 
Board meeting a copy of the booklet What the Daughters 
Do was mailed. 

Letters written 1,473. It was with profound regret that 
I notified you of the death of two of our dearly beloved 
Honorary Presidents General—Mrs. Russell William Magna 
on October 18 and Mrs. William H. Pouch on November 
28. Never before in the short interval between two National 
Board meetings has the Death-angel invaded the ranks of 
our Honorary Presidents General. We shall miss them 
grievously and shall strive to emulate their worthy services 
to our National Society. We are grateful for the privilege 
of having known them as they worked in so many capacities 
to perpetuate the principles of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Their unselfish devotion to our ideals are 
a challenge to every Daughter. We reverence the memory 
of their patriotic service. 

The Recording Secretary General has combined the two 
booklets “What the Daughters Do” and “Highlights of 
Program Activity.” This new booklet entitled “What the 
Daughters Do” is available at 10¢ per copy. I urge each of 
you to purchase this booklet; advise your membership of 
it; carefully read its contents so you may obtain a better 
knowledge of the broad and varied activities of our organi- 
zation. An active DAR chapter can be kept alert and strong 


with an active program. 
B. BREWER, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 
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The Treasurer General, Miss Marian Ivan Burns, pre- _ regulations. 
sented her report. I suggest, however, that each State Regent advise her 
You, no doubt, have already learned of the personnel State Treasurer to be certain the February 1961 report is 
shortage being experienced in the Treasurer General’s office. accurate, legible and mailed on time. Due to the present 
Without the assistance of employees from other offices shortage in personnel we will be unable to return February 
in the building the report and statistics given today could reports for correction and have the corrected report back 
not have covered as complete a period as they do. to include in our February 28, 1961 totals. CURR 
Adjustments are being made to prevent a chapter penalty The account balances I am giving you today will be 
because of the inability of the office to advise the chapter audited by L. W. Lafrentz and Company and the complete U 
in time for a correction to reach us under our normal report published in the April 1961 D.A.R. Magazine. 
SPECI 
Nation 
Ez 
Charle 
97 
21 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CURRENT AND SPECIAL FUNDS Doris 
FOR THE PERIOD MARCH 1, 1960 to DECEMBER 31, 1960 1¢ 
: Balance, 12/31/60 Reserv 
Cash Consisting of 90 
Funds Balance Cash Disburse- Appro- Investments 
2/29/60 Receipts ments priations Total (Schedule 4) Cash Combi 
(Schedule 1) 477,455.18 569,198.52 368,103.12 (53,500.00) 625,050.58(A) 247,595.00 377,455.58 U 
1a un 
Appropriation Funds 
Good Citizens 6,348.90 4,812.19 8,366.55 3,000.00 5,794.54 
Junior American Citizens 6,354.17 174.16 4,341.76 2,000.00 4,787.17 
Americanism and D.A.R. 
Manual 3,636.58 559.12 9,269.43 15,000.00 9,926.27 
National Defense 20,454.07 22,085.01 50,338.47 20,000.00 12,200.61 5,000.00 7,200.61 
Press Relations 4,019.66 21.00 2,709.82 7,000.00 8,330.84 
American Indians 1,754.51 13,542.96 14,078.82  ....... 1,218.65 
Charles Simpson Atwell 8,981.96 nie 9,348.68 8,975.60 373.08 
Genealogical Forms Binding 755.10 430.00 494.10 
Landscaping 1,246.00 2,372.44 (2,804.86) 
D.A.R. Magazine 24,775.52 113,085.32 105,777.66  ....... 32,083.18 
Occupational Therapy 1,800.50 512.00 500.00 ......... 1,812.50 
Reserve for Maintenance 33,979.31 1,158.85 TS,BIBOO: ie 21,259.66 19,863.60 1,396.06 
Doris Pike White Auditorium 
and Gymnasium 33,195.19 24,976.00 30,582.17 840.00 29,742.17 
Funds icipating in 
Combined Investment Fund 
Ada W. Frazer 7,522.26 7,671.34 7,522.26 149.08 
Anne Rogers Minor 3,568.01 3,636.75 3,457.52 179.23 
Anonymous 5,209.74 104.20. ......... 5,313.94 5,209.74 104.20 
Caroline E. Holt 28,681.05 29,207.85 26,564.93 2,642.92 
Dixon Medical 492.48 501.89 492.48 9.41 
Elnora Corpe 991.00 18.09 ee ee 1,005.09 987.00 18.09 
Eunice R. Porter 940.66 958.75 940.66 18.09 
Fannie C. K. Marshall 16,372.48 16,687.98 15,899.36 788.62 
Gertrude O. Richards 1,555.77 1,595.16 1,557.77 37.39 
Grace Brosseau 1,000. 1,018.81 1,000.00 18.81 U 
Grace C. Marshall 10,848.96 a 11,073.60 10,850.96 222.64 
Grace H. Morris 4,836.92 4,933.16 4,836.92 96.24 
Gridley Adams 1,012.82 1,030.91 985.37 45.54 Total 
Helen Pouch 7,764.23 3,124.87 7,500.00  ....... 3,389.10 470.29 2,918.81 
Hillside School 2,541.42 2,592.07 2,541.42 50.65 Total 
H. V. Washington 28,381.85 541.28 28,504.91 27,285.30 1,219.61 ; 
Investment Trust 144,996.11 21,905.78 162,845.68 149,387.44 13,458.24 
Isabel Anderson 4,021.33 34,092.25 3,941.04 30,151.21 Note— 
Julia C. Fish 24,059.68 24,508.33 22,565.15 1,943.18 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell 2,852.15 ec ca 2,908.60 2,852.15 56.45 
Total special funds 569,949.59 337,732.43 368,717.82 53,500.00 592,464.20 417,765.68 174,698.52 
Total current and special funds 1,047,404.77 906,930.95 736,820.94 ....... 1,217,514.78 665,360.68 552,154.10 
operations until the applicants are admitted to membership. (Copi 
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Schedule 4 
SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


CURRENT FUND 
U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity value $250,000.00 due at various dates from January 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
National Defense Committee 
Charles Simpson Atwell Scholarship Fund 
Doris Pike White Auditorium and Gymnasium 
Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 
90 day U.S. Treasury Bills (maturity value 20,000.00 due January, 1961) .......... 19,863.60 
Combined Investment Fund 
U.S. Government Securities: 
U.S. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, due 2/15/61 1,007.19 
Federal Land Bank Bonds, due 5/1/71 0 13,425.00 
International Bank for Reconstruction 34% Bonds, due 10/1/81 ....................05.. 11,375.00 
Corporate Bonds: 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. 3%% Bonds, due 12/1/70 «6... cee eee 12,862.50 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 444% Bonds, due 3/1/87 10,290.00 
Georgia Power Co. 4.875% Bonds, due 11/1/90 15,187.50 
New York Telephone Co. 444% Bonds, due 5/15/91 15,337.50 
Pacific Gas & Electric 3% Bonds, due 6/1/74 14,102.50 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 3% Bonds, due 10/1/75 12,150.00 
Southern California Edison 44%4% Bonds, due 2/15/82 15,505.00 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri 3%% Bonds, due 5/1/71 7,845.00 
Corporate Stock: 
40 shares American Can Co. 7% preferred ........... 1,680.45 
137 shares duPont (E.I.) de Nemours & Co. 24,163.37 
200 shares Radio Corporation of America, 3.50 preferred ee 14,242.16 
200 shares Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 10,747.41 
(Note) 


(Copies of the complete report of the Treasurer General may be obtained by writing to her office.) 
APRIL 1961 
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21 Note—The securities in the Combined Investment Fund owned at December 31, 1957 are recorded in the accounts at the closing 
on market price on that date. Subsequent purchases as well as securities of the other funds are stated at cost. 
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As Trustees of the Pension Trust Fund of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, we 
herewith submit the accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the ten months ended December 


31, 1960. 
Doris PIKE WHITE 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
MARIAN BURNS 
Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 
JANIE H. GLAscock 
Clerk to Personnel Committee. 
Trustees 
TRUSTEES, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION PENSION TRUST FUND 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
March 1, 1960 to December 31, 1960 
RECEIPTS: 
Contribution from the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Portion of Society contributions paid to employee withdrawing from fund ........... ee Tre 144.26 
Total balance eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 10,145.55 


Balance consists of: 
Cash—The Riggs National Bank: 
Trustees Account 


Investments: 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, 2-34% due 9/15/61 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, 3% due 2/15/95 ....... 


U.S. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, 4.375 


The report of the Finance Committee was read by Mrs. 
John Morrison Kerr, Vice Chairman, in the absence of 
the Chairman, Mrs. U. Amel Rothermel. 

During the four month period from September 1, 1960, 
to and including December 31, 1960, vouchers were ap- 
proved in the amount of $226,278.11. 

JOSEPHINE NASH ROTHERMEL, 
Chairman. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 


TowerR BUILDING 
WasuHinctTon 5, D.C. 


February 27, 1961 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Washington, D.C. 
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959.54 


10,145.55 


Mesdames: 

We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the National Society of the Daughters of the. Amer- 
ican Revolution for the ten-month period ended December 31, 
1960, and verified the resulting balances of cash and invest- 
ments. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 


‘tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro- 


cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 
In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Treasurer 
General summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts and dis- 
bursements of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the ten-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and the cash balances and investments at that 
date. Cash receipts and disbursements do not include disposi- 
tion and acquisition respectively of securities except for gains 
and losses thereon. 
Very truly yours, 
F. W. Lafrentz & Co. . 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 
TOWER BUILDING 
WasHIncTon 5, D.C. 


February 27, 1961 


National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Washington, D.C. 


Mesdames: 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Trustees, National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Pension Trust Fund for the ten- 
month period ended December 31, 1960, and verified the 
resulting balances of cash and investments. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Trustees 
summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Pension Trust Fund for the ten-month period 
ended December 31, 1960, and the cash balances and invest- 
ments at that date. Cash receipts and disbursements do not 
include disposition and acquisition respectively of securities 
except for gains or losses thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. Lafrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


The Treasurer General, Miss Burns, presented the fol- 
lowing report on membership: 


Deceased 460 
Resigned 1,150 
Reinstated 146 


Miss Burns moved that 146 former members be rein- 
stated. Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

Miss Burns moved that because of the impossibility of 
processing all mail received by February 1, the reinstate- 
ment of all former members who have met all requirements 
by this date be accepted and included in the count approved 
at this meeting, thereby preventing any chapter from 
losing its rightful representation at Congress on this account. 
Seconded by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Austin Carl Hayward, read 
her report. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of this office since my last report, December 7th: 
Number of applications verified, 1,381; Number of supple- 
mentals verified, 220; Total number of papers verified, 1,601. 

Since October 12, 1960: Papers returned unverified: 
Originals, 27; Supplementals, 4; New Records verified, 223; 
Permits issued for official Insignia, 146; miniature, 270; 
ancestral bars, 277. Letters written, 2,161; Postals written, 
3,029; Photostats: Papers, 647 (2,588 pages); Pages of 
data, 652; Total photostats (pages) 3,240. 

MarTHA B. Haywarp, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Hayward moved that the 1,381 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar General be 
elected to membership in the National Society. Seconded 
by Mrs. Baker. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Allen Langdon 
Baker, read her report. 

Your Organizing Secretary General herewith submits 
the following report from December 7th to February Ist: 

Through their respective State Regents the following 
three members At Large are presented for confirmation 
as Organizing Regents: Mrs: Edith C. McKenzie, Boca 
Raton, Florida; Mrs. LaVerne Johnston Byrket, Nashville, 
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Indiana; Mrs. Ann E. Williams Smith, White Bluff, Ten- 
nessee. 

The following two organizing regencies have expired 
by time limitation: Mrs. Lillian Burke Foltz, Carlinville, 
Illinois; Mrs. Dona Lee Dickson Gallagher, Beeville, Texas. 

The following two chapters are presented for official 
disbandment: Brigadier General John Glover, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mt. Ashland, Ashland, Oregon. 

The following three chapters have met all requirements 
according to the Bylaws and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Mt. Diablo, Danville, California; Perkiomen 
Valley, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania; Benjamin McFarland, 
New Boston, Texas. 

ELIZABETH H. BAKER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Baker moved the confirmation of three organizing 
regents, disbandment of two chapters, confirmation of 
three chapters. Seconded by Miss Burns. Adopted. 

The Historian General, Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, read her 
report. 

As Historian General, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the work of this department for the 
months of October, November and December 1960. 

As has been the custom since 1952, our Society is 
designating the month of February 1961 as American 
History Month. The request is again being made that in 
each State thruout our nation emphasis be placed upon 
the commemoration of the birthdays of great men in Amer- 
ican history and of the events of historic significance. There- 
by we encourage a greater sense of patriotism. We foster 
thru a continued promotion of the study of American 
history a greater awareness and deeper understanding of 
the. heritage of freedom. 

Promotion of this designated month and of the essay 
contest in the schools on the subject “Historic Waterways” 
has been foremost in thought and effort under the capable 
direction of Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, National Chairman 
for American History Month. It is reported that the ob- 
servance promotion and the essay contest are receiving 
increasingly enthusiastic support and cooperation. 

Senators and Congressmen have again been alerted to 
the reintroduction of a joint resolution (S.J. Res. 22), in- 
troduced by Senator Keating of New York on January 6, 
1961 at the request of Mrs. Maybe to designate February 
of each year as American History Month. 

As of today the office has received proclamations or state- 
ments from 15 states. 

Accelerated interest is indicated in the reports received 
of the number of historic markers erected and in the pres- 
ervation of historic sites. Your Historian General partici- 
pated in the dedication ceremonies of Memorial Markers 
to Trigg County Soldiers and Patriots of the American 
Revolution, War of 1812, and the Mexican War at the 
East End Cemetery at Cadiz, Kentucky. The Honor Roll 
listed 26 Trigg County Revolutionary War Soldiers and 
Patriots. 

Our office is developing a cross index file which will con- 
tain the names of the Revolutionary soldiers whose graves 
have been marked by our chapters and state societies. If 
such a marker has been reported to the office a card with 
the name of the soldier and the information accompanying 
the report will be found in this special card file when the 
project is completed. When time permits the office hopes 
to comb the early Smithsonian Institution reports which 
contain much data of this nature. This card file is open to 
our members and outsiders. 

Our portfolio of original signatures of first Governors of 
the States has grown to fourteen original signatures. The 
photostats of other signatures are being held until the origi- 
nals can be secured. 
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Colored postcards of our “Repository of Americana” are 
now available both in the office of the Historian General 
and the Museum. 

We continue to be appreciative of your response to our 
Americana Fund. During the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December the office has issued 322 American His- 
tory Award Certificates; 10,890 American History Month 
stickers; 51 American History Medals; 40 American History 
Month posters and received contributions to the Ameri- 
cana Fund of $574. These figures will be much larger as 
the result of the activity in January in the promotion of 
February as American History Month. 

During these three months reports of the placing of 86 


. markers were received. Of these, 47 were placed for Revolu- 


tionary soldiers; 1 for the wife of such a soldier; 4 for noted 
historic persons; 1 on an historic building; 5 on historic 
sites; 1 to mark a trail; 1 on the grave of a Real Daughter; 
and the remaining 26 on the graves of deceased members. 

Ten individual donors gave to our Americana collection 
a total of 23 items. Three of these items were photostats of 
signatures which are being held for the original signatures. 

District of Columbia—Commemorative booklet contain- 
ing the Inaugural speech of George Washington on April 
30, 1789; Judge Lynn Chapter, Mrs. Marguerite Orme Dent. 

Georgia—Appointment of John S. French as a Lieutenant 
in the army for the State of New York in April 1811, signed 
by the Sth Governor of New York, David D. Tomkins; 
Tomochichi Chapter, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling. 

Louisiana—Photostat of signature of First Governor, 
William C. Clairborne, dated at New Orleans, 13 January 
1806 (to be replaced when original signature is secured); 
New Iberia Chapter, Mrs. J. B. Rutherford. 

New Hampshire—Hand-written order, dated N.H., Ex- 
eter, July 3, 1794, signed M. Weare, President for wages in 
Capt. Centers Company in 1791 to John Taylor Gilman 
Esq., Treas. to be paid by discount out of States taxes to 
John Stevens or bearer, 15£ 12 shillings. Reverse bears 
“This order is a Counterfeit, M. Weare” (later first Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire); 112-page pap«r-bound book 
of 1806 report of the Royal Humane Society by W. Hawes, 
M.D. printed in London; tattered copy of the Farmer’s 
Almanack, 1810; dog-eared 71-page book, The Self Instruc- 
tor or a system of Practical Arithmetic by John White, 
1818; Winnipesaukee Chapter, Mrs. Elliot W. Burbank. 
Photostat of a promise to pay note signed by Joseph Pre- 
scott, 9 Oct. 1741 and signed memorandum re note re 
Jonathan Swett, signed by Meschech Weare; Library Trus- 
tees at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. 

New York—Hand-written deed to son William of land 
in West Stockbridge, County of Berkshire, Mass. by John 
Rees, 5 March 1803; letter to Honored Father, Mr. Hugo 
Dewey, Gt. Barrington, Mass. from daughter Lydia (Han- 
nah); note to Cornelius Clark, dated January 29, 1810 at 
Sherburn, N.Y. for $2,000 from Job Clark of the town 
of Honel (?) and County M...., witnessed by Timothy 
Hatch and Wells Hatch; indenture for land in Rome, Oneida 
County, N.Y. between Amos Simmons, Wheeler Barret, 
et al, conveying to Francis Saunders, 8 April 1820; inden- 
ture for land transferred 31 October 1795 by Willet Ranney 
to M. . . . Sewall, a part of Fonda’s patent, et al; including 
Andrew Vredenburgh of Rome, Oneida County, N.Y.; note 
to Simeon Fuller, September 1826 on land conveyed to 
Andrew Vredenburgh; indenture for land conveyed to 
Simeon Fuller by Andrew Vredenburgh, 30 September 
1826; indenture, 1 December 1827. between Rufus Barnes 
of Rome, Oneida County and Andrew Vredenburgh, wit- 
nessed by Daniel/David Butts and Allen Wright; hand- 
written record of Henry Dopps family containing 14 names 
with dates running from 8 June 1769 to 18 February 1856; 
hand-written record of births and deaths of family of Daniel 
and Lucy Knapp, dates running from 22 August 1760 to 
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1880; hand-written record of births and deaths of family 
of John Rees and wife, Mary Spoor Rees, dates running 
from 9 March 1735 to 20 August 1868 containing names 
of sons, daughters, wives and husbands; Quassaick Chapter, 
Mrs. Stanley T. Manlove; book—Dobell’s Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant, Improved and Enlarged, being a plain Practical 
System of Arithmetic, adapted to the United States, by 
Nathan Daboll; Tawasentha Chapter, Mrs. Kenneth G. 
Maybe. 

Oregon—Photostat of signature of First Governor, John 
Whiteaker, 8th July, 1858 (to be replaced when original 
signature is secured); Chemekta Chapter, Mrs. Alfred J. 
Vick. 

Tennessee—Book—Sequel to the English Grammar, by 
Lindley Murray, 1809; State of Franklin Chapter, Mrs. 
Wade H. Fleenor. 


West Virginia—Warrant, May in the second Year of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia to the Sheriff of Rockingham 


» County to seize John Johnston to answer plea of George 


Ruddell of a plea of trespass—‘“not executed the defend- 
ant being a soldier in the Army, Josiah Davison, 1779”; 
Shenandoah Valley Chapter, Mrs. Russell J. Bergen. 


ARCHIVES COLLECTION 


Alaska—Record of “Alaska’s Flag” designated in 1955 
as the official Alaska song—this was used at the National 
Board dinner, 11 October 1960 which celebrated the 70th 
year of the Society and honored the new State; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Allan Parry; copy of words and music of “Alaska’s 
Flag”; Senator E. L. Bartlett. 

Hawaii—Record of Hawaii Statehood Dedication serv- 
ice, March 13, 1959; record of “Hawaii Ponoi”, commem- 
orating Admission Day, 21 August 1959 (one of 1,000 
made and master record destroyed; Mrs. Walter Lyde Mc- 
Cleery; photostat of sheet music of “Hawaii Ponoi”, Ha- 
waiian State Anthem; Senator Oren E. Long. 

New York—31-page pamphlet of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Society, listing the 1894 National 
Board of Management, with “M. R. McDowell” written 
on cover; North Riding Chapter, Mrs. Guy A. Luburg; 

“Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution” by Frank 
Moore, 1855; General Jacob Odell Chapter, Mrs. Charles 
J. Graef. 

Wisconsin—11th Continental Congress program, Feb. 17- 
22, 1902; glossy of National Board of a Continental Con- 
gress with Mrs. Story as President General; John Bell Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Karl Kiesel. 

I greatly appreciate the generous cooperation given to 
our phase of the work of the Society by our Press Relations 
Chairman, our Radio and Television Chairman and our 
Public Relations Director. ; 

FRANCES BRYAN HOKE, 
Historian General 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, read 
her report. 

The year is drawing to a close and your Librarian Gen- 
eral wishes to express her appreciation to the State and 


-~Chapter Librarians for their splendid cooperation. Many 


contributions of books and money have come to the library 
with special interest in our Special Project for funds for 
microfilming valuable books. Also from the Virginia 
D.A.R. we have received three gray metal Guide O’Files 
which have been very helpful in the daily work of the 
office. From the Michigan State Society, D.A.R. we have 
received two steel two-shelf book carts. We are most 
grateful for these needed gifts. 

We shall look forward to meeting all State and Chapter 
Librarians who may attend the Continental Congress. Our 
meeting will be April 17th, 9:30 A.M. in the National 
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Officers Club Room, Second Floor of the Administration 
Building. Mrs. Fred Reinders will speak on “Research in 
Court Houses.” 

In January a letter with questionnaire, asking for report 
of the year’s work, was sent to all State Librarians. As 
requested I hope all reports will be in my office by March 
Ist. 

Correspondence with the many active State Librarians 
reveal continued interest in your library. The following 
list of gifts totals 154 books, 59 pamphlets and 15 manu- 
scripts. 

Visitors to the library, as well as members, appreciate 
and enjoy the privilege of access to our shelves. 


BOOKS 


CANAL ZONE 
and Hester E. Carrett. 1960. From the com- 


ConN 
Connecticut Daughters A onl Revolution Year Book. 1960— 
1961. From Connecticut D. 


DELAWARE 


705. Leon “deValinger, ed. 1959. 
Wharton’s Land Survey 1675-1679. Albert C. Meyers, 


Following 2 books from Cooch’ Bridge Chapter 
Delaware History. Vol. 9, #2. *1960. 
Index to Volume 8 Delaware History. 1958-1959. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
ow” yaphy of Revolutionary Heroes. Mrs. Williams. 1839. From Eliza- 
through Monticello Cha 
“come 4 books from In ce Bell Chapter: 
and Levitt Eckles. Lulu I. W. 


One of the Family of Clayton. Lulu I. W. Hare. 
copies 
The Lake Champlain eat Battles of 1776-1814. S. E. Hammersley. 
1959. From Mrs. B. maughty through Independence Bell Ch: q 
Some History of the Families of Alexander, Bauer, Bentley and Other. 
1960. Compiled and presented by Janis a Miller. 
The Vandeveers of N. C., Kentucky and Indiana. Mabel Van Dyke 
Baer. 1960. From compiler through Monticello Chapter. 


FLORIDA 
One Man’s Family—Thomas Family. Charles O. Thomas. 1959. From 
Mrs. Webster C. Cash. 
GEORGIA 
A History of the Cowan Pasty. Martha W. Cowan. 
From Katherine G. 


ugh 
isco Church Georgia “Henry ag, 1960. 


INDIANA 


Original the Church, Come, 1836. From Mrs. 
Allen G. Harmon Aughe Chapt 

Stinesville Centenn 1855-1955. From Chapter. 
Fn of No yo Ohio County, Ky. Harry D. ley. 1953. 
rom Van 

Disorders and Divisions in the Yearly agg | of Friends Held in 
Philadelphia. James Cockburn. 1829. From Mrs. M. A. Payne and Mrs. 
Llewellyn R. Johnson through Piankeshaw Chapter. 

of the Descendants of Hugh Clari Mass. 
1640-1866. John Clark. 1866. From Mrs. James an through Julia 
Watkins Brass Chapter. 


Towa 
Prunty Genealogy. L. D. Prunty. 1958. From Mrs. Helen C. Ehmcke. 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 


Biography of General Joshua L. Chamberlain. W. M. Wallace. 1960. 
From Lydia Putnam Chapter. 
General John Glover and His Marblehead ceausuisree G. A. Billias. 
1960. From Frances Dighton Williams Chapter. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ps! of Boston, the Colonial Period. 1960. From Marjorie D. Ross, 


MINNESOTA 
The Koenig Album. Robert F. Koenig. 1949. From Minnesota D.A.R. 


MISssIssIPPi 


D.A.R. Year Book Mississippi Society 54th Annual State Conference. 
1959-1960. From Mississippi DAR. asc 


Missouri 
Historic Events of Worcester, Mass. 1922. From Elizabeth Benton 


New JERSEY 
ers —_ Informal History, Morris County. Barbara Hos- 
kins. 1 From ecrimnown Chapter. 


New York 


Land O’Goshen (Goshen, N.Y.) Then and Now. Elizabeth Sharts. 1960. 
From Mrs. ou Dennis. 

Following 8 books from New York D.A.R.: 

The — Hatfield. Abraham Hatfield. 1954. 

Schoharie C 4 Ps ecords. Gertrude A. Barber. 7 vols. 1932. 
Bio, raphical, Sketches of ing Citizens of Chenango Co. 1898. From 
Mrs. Edwin Smith through James Madison Chapter. 
250 Years. W. >. Greene. 1886. From Mary 
M. Fouracre through Abigail Fillmore Chapter. 

The Refugees of 1776 from Long Island G. Mather. 
1913. From Mrs. Hugh Barclay thro 

Our Famous Women. 1894. From omfort Ty Tier 


NortH CAROLINA 


Des woptante of Claiborne Howard arog of the American Revolution. 
‘ook. 1960. From North Carolina D.A.R. 
‘oa yo nue. Nell W. Wechter. 1900. From John F. Blair, the 
er throu; Se a A.R. 
Following 2 Rachel Caldwell Chapter: 
A_ Sketch of the Tite aaa Character of the Rev. David Caldwell, D. D. 
E. AW. Caru 842. 
The Women of the American Revolution. E. F. Ellet. Vol. 2. 1848. 


Ezra Perry of Sandwich, Mass. and _— of His Descendants. Ruth 
V.P.W. Rosengarten. 1955. From Mrs. y P. Lowe. 

“Old Northwest’ Genealogical oat Vol. 8, No. 4. 1905 From 
Miss Mary Belle Linnell. 

History of mane County. — From Miss Blanche Weimer through 
Col. William Crawford Chapter 


Barking Water, the agg Wewoka. Charles Johnson, ed. 1960. 
From Mrs. A. A. Walker gh Cedar River Chapter 


RHODE ISLAND 


Genealogy of the Stone Family. Richard C. Stone. 1866. From Mrs. 
Louis Oliver through Esek Hopkins Chapter. 

Nathanael Greene, Strategist a the American Revolution. Theodore 
Thayer. 1960. From Mrs. Lewis through Col. Christopher 
Greene Chapter. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Charleston’s Sons of Liberty. Richard Walsh. 1959. From Mrs. George 
H. Davis through Star Por Chapter. 

Samuel Pinkney Tate Familiy Records. Mattie A. Plyler. 1960. From 
the compiler thro’ Waxhaws Chapter. 

Lancaster County Tours. Viola C. Floyd. 1956. From Waxhaws Chapter. 


TENNESSEE 


Cavenaugh (Cavnar) Lineage Book. Othela B. Smith. 1960. From 

Tempa T. Wilkerson through General Francis Nash Chapter. 
Following 2 books from Judge David Cam Chapter: 

Marriage Records 1789-1865. Pollyanna Creekmore. 
Warren County Census of 1850. 1958. 


TEXAS 
Following 6 books from Texas D.A.R.: 
wenn. ot the 61st Annual State Conference Texas Society of the 
The Holland-Jackson Record with Related Hoyle-Swofford History. 
D. McCall. 1959. 


Charles B. Houston Biographical Sketch. W. W. Houston, ed. 1903. 
Family in Texas. E. Hi 
John Watt Pioneer. A Genealogical Collection. F. H. Watt. 1941. 
David Fleming Houston, Biographical Sketch. 1889. 
Dolly Northcutt. 


Northcutt Families of Kentucky. 1960. From the 
compiler. 

VERMONT 
Following 2 books from Vermont D.A.R.: 


Genealopical Record of John Brown and His Descendants. H. C. 
Baker, pub. 1912. 

History of a awnene With Some Account of the Line of John Gooch 
in New England. F. A. Gooch. 1926. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia, Genealo; H. E. Hayden. 1959. 
History of the hurches and Ministers and of Franklin Association in 
Franklin Co., Mass. Theophilus Packard. 1854. From Mrs. J. V. Buf- 

through Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill Chapter. 


WISCONSIN 


D.A.R. Year Book Wisconsin Society 63rd Annual State Conference. 
1959-60. From Wisconsin D.A.R. 


OTHER SOURCES 
BP ae My Descendants of Blood Royal. Arthur Adams & Count d’Anger- 


rom Warner S. M 
= Cries se Southern Indiana. Claud C. Carter. 1960. From the 


The Life and Times of Joseph L. Meek. H. E. Tobie. 1949. From 
seph Meeks. 
The fuiceios 2 books from Robert N. Smith: 
The Family Storey, 1725-1955. 1955. 
isto rtanbur, 
the roprietary. 3 Dictiona. 1959. 
ine, Po of United States. Clarence Edwin Carter. 
Long, # of Connecticut Register and Manual. 1960. From Connecticut 


Rexburg, how City and Rigby, Idaho City Directory. 1960. From the 


Gobble Agency. 

A Hasere a of the Donaldson Family and Its Connections. A. Donald- 
1878. From Warren 
Diocese of Southwestern Virginia. C. F, Cocke. 1960. 
Tro ginia te Library. 

om of Cader Atkins Parker 1810-1886. R. S. 
Rodden! . From compiler. 

St. Anthony and Ashton, Fremont County, Idaho City Directory 
1960-61. 1960. From the Agency. 
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The Jamison Family 1647-1960. H. D. Jamison. 1960. From the com- 
Our Family Ties—Wright Family. M. S. Wright. 1960. From the com- 
Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers. 1960. From the Society 
of 21 
Ww) 


Memorial of the Morses. 


William Lewis of Horry Co., S.C. Mary L. Stevenson. 1960. 
Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J. Gandrud. Vol. 196. 1960. 
Cemetery Inscriptions Davidson Co., G. H. 


The Goodner Family. H. 

Marriages of Henrico Co., Va. 1680-1 copies) 
The Aube issions of St. Mary’s Co., haa E. 

New Hanover Co., N.C. Court Minutes 1786-93. A. M. Walker. Pt. 3. 
Pension Applications. J. F. Dorman. Vol. 5. 
ara’ tho and Genealogy of William Cunningham and Wife Nancy (Carr) 
Cunnin; . B. C. Gingles. 1957. 

The Foatds of Caroline Co., Va., and Their Kin. A. — . 1960. 
Historical Southern Families. John B. Boddie. Vol. 
. The Van Ness Heritage and Allied Genealogies. L. G. Van Ness. 1960. 
Name Index to Gazeteer of New York State. J. H. French. 

One Branch of the Colby Pani. E. C. Colby. 1900. 

Leonard Dictionary. H. L. Standish. 1943. 

Some Connecticut Families. K. P. Hayward. 1948. 

R of Central Presbyterian Church a Rochester, N.Y. and Bethel 
Free Ci Washington St. Church. Lois Badger. 1948. 


PAMPHLETS 


District Or COLUMBIA 
The 6th Militia Co. of Conn. in The Connecticut Historical 4 
Bulletin. Vol. 25, No. 2. 1960. From Mrs. Frederick L. Allman 
Col. James McCall Chapter. 


ILLINOIS 
Following 3 phamphlets from Mrs. Harold I. Meyer through Chicago 
Official List of Counties and Incorporated Municipalities of Illinois. 
Carpentier. 1959. 


Guide to Source Materials in the New Jersey State Library and 
ote State Agencies. Rebecca Schlam and Kenneth W. Richards. 1957. 
Preliminary Inventories—Administrative Records of the Bureau of 
Pensions and the Pension Service. T. M. ardman. 53. 
Fowler, N. Y. A History of the Town 1807-1957. H. S. Cunningham. 
1957. From Evelyn C. Peters through Dewalt Mechlin Chapter. 


LOUISIANA 
Anderson and Allied Families. John Q. Anderson. 1960. From the 
compiler through Long Leaf Pine Chapter. 
MICHIGAN 
History of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Three Rivers. Sue 1. 
Silliman. 1934. From Michigan D. DAR. - 
New York 
Vanderheof Family the First 4 Generations. Ledley. 1959. 
From Mrs. E. E. 


through Chapter 
Van Sise Family the First Five hag? a deer Ledley. 1960. 
From Mrs. Harold Magee. 
New "Yor 11 phamphliets from Miss 


Record. Vol. 
Vol. 3, Vol. 4, Nos. 2 & 3; Vol. 60, No. 1. 1870, 1872, tine i329. 
The New "Histor teal Society Quarterly 
1925, 
NortH CAROLINA 


Bulletin. Vol. 

‘ol. 6, No. 4; Vol. 8, Nos. 2 & 4; Vol. 9, No. 1. 1947; 1923. orn 
Follow 5 pamphlets from Guilford 
The War, of The Regulation. and 

Powell. 

conden Battleground State Historic Site. 
Alamance Battleground. 
Charles B. Aycock Birthplace. 
Brunswick Town. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
J. Ringwalt. 1942. From Elsie E. Eisenhart 


Genealo man and Patrick Rice. C. Seas. 1960. 
Genealory of the of the A. Bowman. 
ng "Gus Frances S. Vol. 10, 


Father Weidner “The Bing of the Forks.” R. V. Whitener. 1916. From 
Mattie A. Plyler through Waxhaws Chapter. 
TENNESSEE 
Grainger County Federal Census ant 
County Tax Lists for 1810. 1956. From Judge David Campbell Chapter. 
150th Anniversary of Bent Creek Cemetery, 1960. From Men eacy 


N. Boyan. 
David Crocket and Others in Fentress County. A. R. Hogue. 1955. 
From Mrs. J. P. Holt. 
VERMONT 
Eureka, The First V. in Springfield, Vt. Mary W. Ellis. 1959. 
Sources 


of Popple Tilley of New Canaan, Conn. 
innebago Co., Illinois onan Records 1836-50. R. L. Steenrod. 
The , Eugene Monnette Genealogy Catalogue. 1960. From Harold 


L. 
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The J. Family of Worcester Co., Md. Richard §S. 
Dr. “arthur 1881-1960. ‘Milton Rubincam. 1960. From the 
Belfield Family. John L 1960. the 


Krueger Genelo eet L. Fetzer. 1960. the compiler. 
Today. Ronald. = Heaton. 1960. From 


Valley Sada esterday and 
Ci Co., Illinois Marrlage Records 1837-80. R. L. Steenrod. 1960. 
jg Be m the compiler. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


New JERSEY 
Bible Records ¢ os Bunce and Maltbie Families. From Mrs. Louise 
Burnett through vid Demarest Chapter. 


New York 
Bible Records of Homer and Erastis Smith of Chenango Co., N.Y. 
From Comfort Chapter. 
VERMONT 
Identity of Joshua Frazee 1772-1845. Beatrix M. Davis. 1960. From 
OTHER SOURCES 


Rt pe 12 family Bible Records from the Stamford Genealogical 
weet, Cooley; Copeland; Ra Syst: Knapp; Wager; Waterbury; 


CHARTS 
OTHER SouRCES 
The Family of Stephen Austin of Staplehurst County Kent, England. 
W. Wallace Austin. From the compiler. 
PHOTOSTATS 
OTHER SOURCES 
Peyton. Thurber. rom Mr. 
NortH CAROLINA 
sae to the Womack Genealogy. 1960. From North Carolina 
OTHER SOURCES 
National Genealogical Publications Exchange. 1960-61. 
MAPS 
NEw JERSEY 
The Province of New Jersey Divided into East & West Commonly 
Called The Jerseys. From New Jersey D.A.R. 
MICROFILMS 
District OF COLUMBIA 
The Lauffer History. C. A. Lauffer. 1906. From Abigail Hartman 
Rice Chapter. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 


BOOKS 
CALIFORNIA 
Genealogical Records. San Diego Chapter. 5. 1960. 
er and Allied Families. Mary Hie . 1958. 
askins’ Argonauts of California. i M. Spinazze. 1960. 
CONNECTICUT 
Records of Church of Christ in Unity & North Stratford 1731-1808. 1960. 
ILLINOIS 
F 4 books from Chicago Chapter 
Ancient marks of Pembroke, Mass. H. W. Litchfield. 
of the Presbyterian ag in Trenton, NJ. John Ha 1912. 
istory | America. C. R. Tuttle. 1876. 
7 Mees of Belpre, Washington Co., Ohio. C. E. Dickinson. 1920. 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Cemetery Records. Vol. 1. 1960. 
LouISIANA 


Louisiana Tombstone Inscriptions. Vol. 10 & 11. 1960. 
Genealogical Records. Spirit of ’76 Chapter. 1960. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Some Descendants of John and Lucy Rockwell Mears of Windsor, 
Conn. H. E. R. Healy. 1960. 
Bible Records. 1 
MICHIGAN 


1850 Census of Brewster and Harwich in Barnstable Co., Mass. 1960. 
of Historical Genealogical. Vivian L. 


Al Index of & Biographical Album of Jackson 
County n 1890. Hilda Van Auken. 1960. 
ical Records. 1 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bible and Cemetery Records. 1960. 
Missouri 
Early Marriage Records 1819-50 and Wills 1820-70 of Coo County. 
E. P. Ellsberry. 1959. 
New York 
Downs Family of Long Island. A. C. Downs. 1959. 
s amily of the Moi 
Our Revolutionary Ancestors Honored by the Towns of Guilford, 


McDonough, Oxford and Smyrna. 195' 
index to 1-110. 1960. 
, Rockland County. 1960. 


, Town and Cemetery Records—I 
Records of West Cimtonore Reformed Church 
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Index to Volumes 41 to 51 Bible and F Records and Volumes 
111 to 156 Cemetery, Church, Town and Mi Records of New 
1960. 


us Records. 1960. 
Bible Records. 100. 
Forever. The Story American County. H. N. 


OKLAHOMA 
The American Family Hoisington. Harry Hoisington. 1938. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cumberland Co., Pa. Shiremanstown and Camp Hill Church and 
Cemetery Records. Anne S. Black. 1959. 
TENNESSEE 
Paternal and Aunts and Cousins of Mary 


Parker Hughes. P. Hughes. 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. Vol. 30. 1960. 
WISCONSIN 


Bible and Family Records. 1960. 
Cemetery and Church Records Prior to 1905. Vol. 2, Pts. 1 & 2. 1960. 
PAMPHLETS 
KANSAS 
Addendum to the Histo the Bowles Family by Thomas M. 
Farquhar. Mable A. Evans 1900. 


Missouri 
Marriage Records of Chariton Co., 1821-52. . Ellsberry. 1959. 
Marriage Records of Daviess County, #35635. . Ellsberry. 1959. 
NEBRASKA 
Marriage Records of Douglas County 1892-93. 1960. 
New JERSEY 


Chronicles of the Croft Family Which Include Vo & Croft Soldiers 
of the American Revolutions. 1960. _— 


OREGON 
Miscellaneous Family and Town Sketches. 1960. 


WISCONSIN 
Marriage Records of Beloit and Portage. Vol. 2. 1960. 


MICROFILMS 
Recorded Deeds of Hamilton County. 7 Rolls. 


EsTHER M. HaAGeER, 
Librarian General. 


In the absence of the Curator General, Mrs. O. George 
Cook, her report was filed. 

The past three months have brought to the Museum 
several contributions, of one hundred dollars each, for 
the silver cases newly installed in the Museum, and for 
the Curator General’s Investment Fund. May I list here 
these State Societies which have contributed so generously, 
and the Museum Chairmen and Advisers chiefly responsible 
for this interest: Missouri, Mrs. Ben Page; California; New 
York, Mrs. Ivan T. Johnson, Mrs. Max J. Schnurr; New 
Jersey; North Carolina. 

The Curator is planning to exhibit during Continental 
Congress this next April a special group of historic items 
chiefly on loan from the Kansas City Museum, Kansas 
City, Missouri; the U.S. National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C.; the American Numis- 
matics Society, New York City. You will read more about 
this in the March issue of our D.A.R. Magazine. 

May I report here that the December issue of Town and 
Country carried an ad of the Scalamandre Silks Company 
which used a color reproduction of our President General’s 
handsome Reception Room. 

In October of last year the Museum received a beauti- 
ful fan in its special case. This addition to the fan collec- 
tion was a gift of Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, through 
the Pennsylvania Society. 

We received through gifts these past months additions 
of items to the following collections: china, glass, pottery, 
furniture, the outstanding item of furniture being an Ameri- 
can side chair of 1730 date, and of Export Porcelain, three 
matched covered baluster-shaped jars. These were gifts of 
nonmembers living in Washington City. A glass milk pan 
or bowl attributed to the Gallatin factory near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, c. 1800, is another good addition, this from 
a Pennsylvania member. 
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An important American historic decorative arts item 
has been added to the Maine State Room. This is a ma- 
hogany armchair of Chippendale design and it is a dupli- 
cate of one which is owned by the New York Historical 
Society in New York City. The chair in New York is 
attributed to have been used in Federal Hall, New York 
City, at the time of George Washington’s inauguration in 
1789. We expect this to be on exhibition for Congress. 

I am greatly pleased to announce that the Louisiana 
Society has started major improvements to the room it 
maintains in Memorial Continental Hall. The District of 
Columbia Society is accumulating data for consideration 
of major changes and improvement to its room. 

The New Jersey Society has authorized the repairs and 
safeguarding of the exterior exposed stained glass windows 
in its room. These are very interesting as historic vignettes 
of the Revolutionary activities in that state, and valuable 
intrinsically. 

The Indiana Society plans repainting of its room. The 
Alabama Society is working toward new window hangings 
for Congress this year. Kentucky continues seeking a pair 
of 18th century armchairs as suitable additions. 

The Delaware Society seeks additions to the handsome 
interior of its room. West Virginia is also active with room 
improvements. The pair of 18th century tables added to 
the New York Room are now on exhibition. These were 
restored by the New York Society. 

Of great personal interest is the start which the California 
Society has approved for real changes in the room which 
is maintained here as a period room honoring California. 

I regret to announce that due to the burdens of work 
in the bookkeeping office our financial records cannot at 
this time be reported. This affects the contributions from 
all the state societies for the past three months. 


MUSEUM GIFTS 


California—$100 silver fund, State Society. Sampler, 
American, late 18th century; sampler, American, signed 
Sarah E. Snell, aged 10 years, 1812, Mrs. Edward J. Bill- 
ings, through Commodore Sloat Chapter. Miniature linen 
press, Canadian, c.1840; miniature chest, American, c.1840; 
lowboy, New England, c.1740; clock, French, c.1820, Mrs. 
J. Floyd Field, John Rutledge Chapter. 

District of Columbia—Snuff box, English, c.1810; beaded 
bag, American, c. 1820, Mrs. John W. Rowley, Continental 
Chapter. Silk inaugural ribbon, William Henry Harrison, 
March 4, 1841, Mrs. Charles P. Suman, Continental Chap- 
ter. Handleless cup and saucer decorated with the initials 
GW and MW on either side of the Washington family 
crest, probably produced for the 1889 Centennial, Mrs. 
Marguerite Orme Dent, Judge Lynn Chapter. Rosewood 
side chair, French or American, c.1850; cherry what-not, 
American, c.1860 (for Caroline Scott Harrison case); 
stoneware crock, American c.1840-60 (for Oklahoma 
Kitchen), Mrs. Rex H. Rhoades, Army and Navy Chapter. 
Child’s chair, c.1860, (for Missouri Room), Mrs. Frank 
Hodson, Columbia Chapter. 

Illinois—Letter signed by D. Carroll, Baltimore, August 
2, 1779; an order to pay a juror, signed by Wil. Livingston, 
Trenton, New Jersey, May 20, 1785, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
E. Fields, Louis Joliet Chapter. 

Massachusetts—Book, The Great Centennial Exposition 
1876, described and illustrated by J. S. Ingram, (for Mu- 
seum Library), Mrs. Maria W. Reynolds, Betty Allen 
Chapter. 

Missouri—$100 silver cases, Kansas City Chapter; $100 
silver cases, Sue Hargis Christopher (Mrs. Max A.), Kansas 
City Chapter; $100 silver cases, Loraine Shields Page (Mrs. 
Ben), Kansas City Chapter. 

New Jersey—$100 silver cases, Mrs. Frederic William 
Lathrop, Continental Chapter. Cap; 2 net lace collars; 
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linen shift, Mrs. Elmer Carlough, Red Mill Chapter. Silver 
mustard spoon, English, 1801-02; bowl and tray, English 
Staffordshire pottery, c.1825, Miss Genevieve Gordon, 
John Rutherford Chapter. 

New York—$100 silver cases, Mrs. Ella Wilson Kramer, 
Jonas Bronck Chapter; $100 silver cases, Ondawa-Cam- 
bridge Chapter; $100 silver cases, Mrs. Max J. Schnurr, 
Tawasentha Chapter; $100 museum investment fund, Miss 
Alice Butterfield. Check signed by G. Washington, Mrs. 
Earl B. Wright, Chancellor Livingston Chapter. Doll cradle, 
handmade about 1852-53, Ulster County, New York (for 
-New Hampshire Attic), Mrs. William F. Russell, Saugerties 
Chapter. 

North Carolina—$200 silver cases, State Society. 

Oregon—Table cloth, napkin, cloth, 3 towels, all hand 
loomed linen, American, 18th century; towel, hand loomed 
linen, American, early 19th century; silver spoon, Ameri- 
can, c.1800; silver spoon, American, c.1830; silver spoon, 
American, c.1840; pewter porringer, American, c.1820, 
Helen Plumb Thomas (Mrs. Bert C.), Eulalona Chapter. 
Gold ring, American, c.1810, Mrs. John Nelson Keeler, 
Portland Chapter. 

Pennsylvania—Antique fan in special case, Mrs. Dwight 
David Eisenhower. Blown glass bowl, American, c.1800, 
Miss Ida L. Gray, Great Meadows Chapter. Silver spoon, 
American, c.1830, Mrs. Caroline Maple Williams, through 
Great Meadows Chapter. 

Vermont—Sampler, signed Polly Morrell age 12 years 
1832 Huntington; double woven coverlet bearing the name 
Polly Morrell, St. Lawrence Co. (N.Y.) 1850, Miss Clara 
E. Purvee, Rebecca Hastings Chapter. 

Nonmembers—Porcelain watch stand, French, c.1850 
(for Missouri Room), Miss Lucy Leigh Bowie, Maryland. 
China teapot and lid, Miles Mason, so-called British Nank- 
ing, c.1800; china dish, tea bowl and saucer, 3 coffee cups 
—all matching teapot; 3 matched baluster-shaped covered 
jars, Chinese porcelain, c.1760; English earthenware sugar 
bowl, Don pottery works, c.1800, Mrs. William A. Suther- 
land, District of Columbia. 


MUSEUM PURCHASES 
Washington medal, c.1860. Washington medal, c.1800. 


STATE ROOM GIFTS 

Maine—Mahogany armchair of Chippendale design, 
American, c.1780, State Society. 

New York—Pair of mahogany console tables, 18th 
century American, Kathryn Ryan Muster (Mrs. Edward), 
Women of ’76 Chapter. Fifty-star American Flag, Mrs. 
Albert W. Humm, Matinecock Chapter. 

Tennessee — Silk mourning badge honoring Andrew 
Jackson, Dr. Leo Schwartz, through Fort Nashborough 
Chapter. 

. VERNA HAMILTON COOK, 
Curator General. 


The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mrs. Jack F. Maddox, read her report. 

The 63rd report to the Smithsonian Institution, covering 
the work of the Society for 1959-60, was sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in January and the volume should be 
printed in time for the members to secure copies from the 
business office during the Congress in April. 

The 62nd report is now available in that office. 

Interest in locating and marking the graves of Revolu- 


plus any information on service rendered during the 
can Revolution. These records reach this office thru the 
State Histori 
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The total number of names received last year was 617. 
Of this number 376 were newly reported and were included 
in our report to the Smithsonian Institution; 181 had been 
previously reported; 38 did not give sufficient data; 21 
were graves of wives and daughters’ of Revolutionary sol- 
diers and so not printed; 1 was reported from two states. 

The State Historians are asked to send their reports of 
these newly located graves to our office by March Ist. 

The work of the National Committees is often neglected 
in the condensed reports of the State Regents that come 
to our office by March 15th. This year the National Chair- 
man of these Committees have been asked to send a con- 
densed report to our office by March 15th. The directions 
for these condensed reports are the same as those sent to 
State Regents. All reports should be written in story form 
so that the Congressmen will find them interesting and 
informative and will read them. They are interested in 
our accomplishments in the field of our goals. We do 
not want to have to return any of these reports for rewriting. 
This delays our work and complicates compiling our an- 
nual report to the Smithsonian Institution. Please adhere to 
the requirements listed for condensed reports. 

Our files are open to all members and outsiders that are 
interested in the information in our card file. 

I continue to talk on our relationship to the Smith- 
sonian Institution since I have found that so many do not 
understand this. 

I want to thank Mrs. Mackey, Miss Ralston and Mrs. 
Stone for their efficient work that enabled us to get our 
report to the Smithsonian Institution so early this year. 

MaBeEL S. Mappox, 
Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution. 


Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, Chairman of the D.A.R. 
Magazine Committee, read her report. 

On December 31 our balance was $32,083.18. The 
subscription figuses as of January 26 were $7,256 and 
advertising receipts $11,071. Judd & Detweiler have been 
paid $10,931.69 for the December issue. We have not 
received the bill from National Publishing for January 
and there are small miscellaneous bills to be paid plus 
salaries for January but I think it is safe to assume that 
our balance as of January 31 will approximate $32,000. 

I must state bluntly that the Magazine is feeling the 
effect of the raise in dues. In October I had every hope 
of crashing the 40,000 subscription mark by this time. 
In June we had 38,147 subscriptions and it seemed easy 
to reach 40,000. However the old adage “There’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip” is true because in 
September subscriptions declined to 35,095; in October 
to 34,430 and in December 32,939, a loss of 5,208 in six 
months. 

By Christmas my state chairmen had become alarmed. 
They wrote that they were discouraged; they had worked 
so hard and their states were slipping back and each 
gave the reason as lack of renewals due to the increase 
in dues. On the face of it, this is odd. Dues go up a dollar, 
sO our members economize by saving two dollars on the 
Magazine. How can we make these members realize that 

“the magazine is theirs? That it is an obligation of member- 
ship, not only to support the magazine but to read it. 
Scattered throughout its pages are nuggets of value to all. 
Is this a temporary pique that will wear away so that in 
the coming year many will miss it and resubscribe? 

This situation is amazing to me in view of the many, 
many letters received last year from individual members, 
plus comments from twelve state chairmen and resolu- 
tions from three states recommending that the National 
dues be raised to include the magazine subscriptions. 
Their arguments were valid because if this were possible, 
a circulation of 188,000 would cause national advertising 
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to flow our way; we could have a superb magazine with 
no financial worries. 

For the calendar year 1959 magazine subscription money 
was $81,430. For the calendar year 1960 it was $74,807 
or $6,600 less. Advertising increased—Mrs. Walz will tell 
you about that—so fortunately our finances are good. 

I came down to this meeting feeling a little glum— 
dreading to get the January figures. However I am re- 
lieved to report that on January 26 we have recovered 
some ground—35,256. Last April we had 37,812 sub- 
scriptions—2,500 more than we have now. I am hoping 
that somehow in February we can regain this amount 
so that I can report to Congress that at least we have 
held our gains. 

There is one thing I wish to mention to this Board and 
I hope the State Regents will carry the message home. We 
are having an unusual number of wrong addresses. I 
personally looked at a batch on Monday and in each case 
the address on our stencils was just as given by the sub- 
scriber or chapter chairman. The Post Office Department 
does not forward magazines. They tear off the cover and 
return it to us with a notation “wrong address” or “moved 
—left no address” et cetera. This information costs us five 
cents. Our girls then have to write a letter, costing four 
cents, which will be forwarded to the correct address. 
Then we have to replace the copy costing 35¢ plus post- 
age. This we charge up to service. This not only costs us 
money but hours of unnecessary clerical help which could 
be avoided if members would advise our office promptly 
of change of address or if those chapter chairmen sending 
in subscriptions would send the correct address instead of 
guessing at it. 

We also had complaints from the states in the mid- 
west that October, November and December issues were 
not received. This we do not understand. We know they 
were dispatched and the covers were not returned to us. 
If the current copy is not received, inquiry should be 
made of your local postmaster at once. Don’t let it go 
for two or three months before notifying us. 

Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs, Checchia have been terrifically 
burdened the past few months. All summer we were 
understaffed because we could not get replacements for 
girls who left our employ. Many of the chapter yearbooks 
sent in for checking could not be completed and this has 
annoyed the chapters concerned. We have received some 
very irritating letters as a result. It has been difficult to proc- 
ess subscriptions on time. When we do get replacements, it 
takes months to train them and just as they are of value, 
they leave to take better positions elsewhere. Added to that 
has been the change in printers which has made additional 
work as the new printer must accustom himself to our 
peculiar ways and we must learn his methods. 

Mrs. Walz, Miss Winslow and myself sat in with Mr. 
Hunter of National Publishing all Monday afternoon iron- 
ing out problems, most of which have to do with setting 
up the ads. The April issue will go to press March 3 and 
this means it will not reach some chapters in time for 
their meeting the first week in March. However our staff 
needed some extra time because several states are sponsor- 
ing ads in March and it will be a large issue. 

If these situations can be made clear to our subscribers, 
it will save endless correspondence. I don’t know of any 
group of employees anywhere—and I’ve spent a lifetime 
in business—that are so conscientious and devoted to the 
welfare of our Society. Sometimes a curt, sarcastic letter 
can be the straw that breaks their backs. There are days 
when we are told of everything that is wrong—to the sub- 
scriber anyhow—and blamed for things which are not 
our fault. A good many of these letters I answer myself 
in order to explain the diffieulties of our work. We are 
not a commercial magazine; we are nearer to our sub- 
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scribers than commercial magazines but we cannot afford 
to spend money for service to our subscribers which they 
sometimes demand. 

I would like, through our State Regents, to express our 
sincere thanks to their state chairmen of magazines and 
advertising for the work they have done for us this 
winter. The January results are due to their efforts in 
response to my S.O.S. 

GERTRUDE A. MACPEEK, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. George J. Walz, Chairman of the D.A.R. Magazine 
Advertising Committee, read her report. 

Did you wonder why a reply to your letter did not ar- 
rive by return mail? Did you try unsuccessfully to reach 
us by phone? Well if you did, the answer is that thanks 
to you wonderful sponsoring States, the regular and mis- 
cellaneous advertisers, we’ve been busy, busy, busy. 

At the October Board meeting we reported that the 
total value of advertising appearing in our D.A.R. Maga- 
zine March-October 1960 was $35,354.33 in comparison 
with $27,235.96 for a like period in 1959. Since then, 
November 1960-February 1961 we have published $27,- 
976.80 in advertising compared to $25,076.70 last year. 
The gain March 1960-February 1961 over March 1959- 
February 1960 is $11,018.47. 

We work two months ahead of the printer and have 
had a total of $59,591.08 sent to the Magazine Office for 
transmission to the Treasurer General’s Office March 1960 
through January 1961, compared to $48,210.63 last year, 
a gain this year of $11,380.45. 

Those gains are yours. This report is made possible by 


each and every State Society and chapter within the state 


working to achieve these resulis. 

Correspondence and preparation of copy sent to your 
Chairman, Vice Chairmen, and limited office staff snowed 
us under at times, but we have really tried to do our best. 
Woman-power and money will be saved by following ex- 
actly instructions in our monthly news article and those 
included in the general letter from this committee to be 
released late May. 

In order to space advertising to the best advantage 
throughout the year, do select your state-sponsored issue 
as soon as possible. Without a doubt such sponsorship does 
stimulate active participation. 

A joint Magazine and Magazine Advertising Meeting 
will be held at 8:30 a.m., Tuesday, April 18, 1961, in the 
National Officers’ Club Assembly Hall, second floor of 
the Administration Building. State Regents, State Chair- 
men, Chapter Regents, Chapter Chairmen, and all who 
are interested are not only invited but urged to attend. 

JusTINA Boccs WALz, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, Chairman of National Defense, 
reported. 

I know that every report must have its darker side, as 
well as its brighter, so suppose I bring you the gloomy one 
first. Present newspaper reports tell us that Khrushchev 
is well pleased with the progress of subversion in the anti- 
Communist nations and that a shooting war will be un- 
necessary unless the forces of imperialism resist. 

To accomplish the subversion in this country, the 
Communist Party U.S.A. has undertaken a drive to take 
over our youth. I have had various newspaper clippings 
sent to me concerning secret organizations on University 
campuses and some not so secret, as well as meetings 
held elsewhere. I know of one university where students 
are being paid to write articles to support socialistic philos- 
ophy and action. Hundreds of others are being enlisted in 
the movement to abolish the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Such an attempt was made recently 
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in Washington where 212 of an announced 1,000 students 
picketed the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
As you know, Congressman James Roosevelt abandoned 
his announced plan to present a bill to abolish the Com- 
mittee and is now concentrating on reducing its funds. I 
hope each one of you will go back and tell your chapter 
members to write their Congressmen as individuals to 
adopt the budget asked for by the Committee. Our National 
Defence Committee alerted the chapters some weeks ago 
to contact their Representatives in Congress and apparently 
Mr. Roosevelt heard from home. I hope he'll hear from 
home again as well as the other Congressmen. 

Some questions have been asked about the authen- 
ticity of the film, “Operation Abolition.” Events in the film 
have been verified by J. Edgar Hoover’s report “Com- 
munist Target—Youth” issued by the HUAC and also by 
Mayor Christopher’s report on the happenings during the 
riots. Both of these reports will be available at our office. 

Prospective legislation for this Congress regarding Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, etc. represents a dangerous intru- 
sion upon the rights reserved to the States to manage their 
own affairs. I urge each one of you to watch current legis- 
lation, particularly in view of the upset of the Rules Com- 
mittee yesterday, and to oppose laws which are contrary 
to our Society’s resolutions. I call your attention particu- 
larly to the proposal to set up a Youth Corps and a de- 
partment of the government to supervise the physical 
education of our children. Many in this room recall Hitler’s 
Youth Corps and know for what ends this group was used 
by the Nazis. Physical education is definitely a matter for 
local control by the school systems of our States. 

Some persons have estimated that the Communists be- 
lieve they will be able to take over this Country in five 
years; others say one year. They plan to do this by brain- 
washing the American people. Many believe that the 
movement, “GREAT DECISIONS,” now in its sixth year, 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association and promoted 
by the United Nations, and in which our State Department 
is keenly interested, is a tool to this end. Recently a grand 
jury supplied with documented information by an Ameri- 
can Legion Post found material disseminated by this As- 
sociation to be subversive, and as a result this group’s 
literature was removed from schools in Georgia. The 
“Great Decisions” material is based to a large extent on 
material supplied by the Foreign Policy Association. Very 
active in the Foreign Policy Association is Vera Micheles 
Dean, a native Russian and alleged member of communist 
front organizations as well as a contributor to the com- 
munist paper, the Daily Worker. “Great Decisions” courses 
have been given in hundreds of communities throughout 
our country. In Maryland alone 3,000 persons attended 
and 200 school teachers took part in the courses to use the 
material and findings in their classrooms. This year an 
intensive drive is being made to include a “Great De- 
cisions” class in every church, library, civic group etc., 
and even advertisements are appearing in our papers tell- 
ing people where they can call to find out where they 
can join a class. The list of sponsors reads like the Social 
Register. I am sure that these leading citizens, including 
_ presidents of banks, doctors, lawyers, and prominent busi- 
ness men do not realize the background of the literature 
or of those responsible for this apparent attempt to pro- 
mote internationalism and world government. 

What can we do about this situation? I am making a 
personal gift to the State Regents and my State Chairmen 
of the documented brochure of the American Legion 


to dissuade D.A.R. members and nonme ici 
pating in these courses. Buy further copies of this literature, 
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and stop by the National Defense office to pick up your 
copy, and the flyer on “Great Decisions” prepared by our 
Committee. You and your chapter members can bring 
this Foreign Policy movement to a grinding halt if you 
act at once to inform your people. 

You may be interested ta know that the D.A.R. was 
listed by the Foreign Policy Association as subscribing to 
the “Great Decisions” project. Our President General has 
written a letter to the Foreign Policy Association denying 
this, as have numerous others whose names have been 
borrowed to try to lend eclat to the movement. 

A member of the Advisory Board of the National So- 
ciety, said recently in a letter: 

“I want to congratulate you and Mrs. White and your 
colleagues on your firm stand with reference to the Foreign 
Policy Association. Ordinarily one would give this organi- 
zation the benefit of the doubt as to whether they had 
inserted the name of the D.A.R. among their cooperating 
organizations inadvertently. However, I have encountered 
so much indifference to ethics (to use a mild term) among 
groups such as the Foreign Policy Association, the anti- 
Connally groups and other internationalists as to lead me 
to believe that there is nothing accidental about their 
action. They will get away with anything as long as they 
are not rapped on the knuckles and I am glad that Doris 
White sent her letter on November 21, 1960. 

“I am also pleased that you included the dissertation 
by Phyllis Schlafly on Communism in the Movie Industry. 
This is a pungent disclosure of a condition which many 
Americans still believe was corrected years ago.” 

What is your National Defense Committee doing at 
present to combat the spread of international socialism? 

(1) We have promoted a Study Course on Communism 
which may be purchased in our office for $2 a kit; 1,800 
kits have been sold since the October Board meeting. We 
hope to dispose of 5,000 kits before the conclusion of our 
term of office. Classes for this course have been held in 
addition to regular chapter meetings and in most cases 
have been open meetings. I am grateful to those of you 
who have promoted these courses, including the Vice 
President General, Mrs. Sullivan, who is at present con- 
ducting a course in New York. 

(2) The distribution of the “NATIONAL DEFENDER” 
to each chapter i in September has resulted in a remarkable 
increase in our monthly mailings. Our subscribers include 
many nonmembers. There are 400 new subscribers since 
October, many of these being chapter regents, who formerly 
received courtesy mailings. 

(3) Our efforts to promote the purchase of the “NA- 
TIONAL DEFENDER” as group subscriptions, has re- 
sulted in the sale of 500 of these pamphlets to the chapters 
on a monthly basis, in addition to those who subscribe to 
the monthly mailings. These pamphlets are taken home 
by the members, read by their families, and then sent on 
to other interested persons or distributed to schools and 
libraries. 

(4) Our staff has observed a marked increase in orders 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep up with 
the daily mail. It is not unusual to have 300 letters in a 


“Single day. The President General will tell you that one 


snowy day in the absence of my staff she opened 127 
orders for one Magazine article, “UNICEF, Cradle of 
Socialism.” Many of our inquiries and orders are due to 
letters to editors and radio commentators which commend 
our Society for its courageous stand on current issues. 
Wayne Poucher in “LIFELINES” quoted our wonderful 
Gertrude Anderson, State Chairman of National Defense 
for Minnesota. Commenting on her list of the principles 
we stand for, he said: “This is a ‘for list’ of which any 
American might be proud. It is a list that is wholly in line 
with the objects of the D.A.R. as stated in its Constitution 
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—‘to carry out the injunction of Washington in his Fare- 
well Address to the American people, “to promote as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge,” thus developing an enlightened 
public opinion, and affording to young and old such ad- 
vantages as shall develop in them the largest capacity for 
performing the duties of American citizens.’ 

“Enlightenment of the general public is the noblest duty 
any patriotic organization can perform in these days.” 

Especially encouraging are the orders from business firms 
such as the Borden Company of Longview, Texas, which 
sent an order of more than $50 for two dozen each of 40 
pamphlets on our price list. 

Our newest project is a letter including a price list 
soon to be sent to the various patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions in this country. We believe many new subscribers to 
our literature will result from this letter and the tempo of 
enlightenment to our dangers will quicken. 

I would like now to quote a few excerpts from our 
correspondents: 

“How pleased I am to hear of your work and know 
that there is an active organization like yours, working 
to keep our freedom. Many thanks for your work while I 
was asleep. Now that I have been alerted I’m going to do 
my best to do my share as an American Citizen.” 

The following excerpt is from a Rochester, New York, 
dentist: “Your information and sources combine to make 
the service you render invaluable to loyal Americans. We 
in our family are most grateful.” 

A teacher in Louisiana wrote, “At our Fort Miro Chap- 
ter meetings here in Monroe, our Defense Chairman has 
distributed the NATIONAL DEFENDER. This is a won- 
derful little paper and as I am a teacher I do feel that a 
subscription to it is very necessary for me. Enchosed is my 
check for a year’s subscription. 

“The copy of it I have had I have passed around to 
principals and teachers who are as interested in it as I am. 

“Do continue with this marvelous little paper that keeps 
us informed and alert to what is going on in our country.” 

The following came from a member of the House of 
Representatives of Jackson, Mississippi: 

“Dear Miss Elizabeth, 

“Your enclosure regarding the status quo of the nation. 
My compliments to you for the ‘try’ you are making to 
put the nation back on its feet. 

“With the exception of one Congressman I will assure 
you they all feel like you and I do. 

“You know, Miss Elizabeth, nations do not go down 
because of any act of God, but because of the stupidity of 
the people. They do not understand that if the better ele- 
ment do not interest themselves in their government, that 
the element below them will control them. 

“I am pretty close to my Congressmen and if any of 
them look like they won’t support your line of thought, 
let me know and I will shoot ’em!” 

The coming year may spell for us all the doom of this 
Republic or its rebirth. You who sit in this room today 
have the means to tip the scales for Constitutional Govern- 
ment and against Socialism. The battle will be long, the 
way hard and at times the horizon darkened with fear- 
some clouds of doubt and heavy thunder from the storms 
of opposition. I beg you to remain steadfast in your faith 
in God and unfalteringly loyal to the ideals and principles 


of our Society. 
Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes, 
Chairman. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, read 
the. recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Seimes moved to recommend to the 70th Conti- 
nental Congress that a Lineage Research Committee be 
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created to assist potential members in the completion of 
their application papers. Seconded by Mrs. Harris. Adopted. 

Mrs. Hager moved that the Press Relations Committee 
‘and the Radio and Television Committee be combined 
and be known as Public Relations Committee. Seconded 
by Mrs. Maddox. Adopted. 

Mrs. Hoke moved that Question 12 be struck from the 
Honor Roll and that the new Question 12 be as follows: 

Has your chapter brought to the attention of your 
community any phase of the D.A.R. story through 
the medium of your local press, radio or television? 

Seconded by Mrs. Hayward. Adopted. 

Mrs. Seimes moved that we rent voting machines for 
use at the election of officers at the 1961 Continental Con- 
gress. Seconded by Mrs. Wright. Adopted. 

Mrs. Seimes moved that the President General be au- 
thorized to write to American International College, Berea 
College, Pine Mountain Settlement School, suggesting that 
they withdraw from our D.A.R. list. Seconded by Mrs. 
Wacker. Adopted. , 

Drawing was held for seating at Continental Congress. 

Mrs. George B. Hartman, Chairman of Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, read her report. 

As usual at this time, we are busy getting the buildings 
ready for Congress and taking care of the events in Consti- 
tution Hall. However, as we reported in October, we have 
been pointing the stone work of the Administration Build- 
ing and Constitution Hall. This work was continued until it 
was too cold for the men to work on scaffolds—most of it 
has been completed. 

Our project of the moment is the Memorial Garden. 
We reported that the preliminary work had been started. 
Since October the drainage and grading work has been 
done, and we are ready to pour the concrete for the foun- 
tain. The gates are in place, and the walk laid to the “D” 
Street sidewalk. The fountain, the two benches and some 
shrubbery have been promised. Whether or not all the 
shrubbery will be planted before Congress depends on the 
amount and number of contributions received by the Con- 
servation Committee, Mrs. Baber, National Chairman. As 
the Memorial Garden honors al] members of our Society, 
this is a project in which it is hoped all chapters will wish 
to have a part. | 

December, 1960 in the District of Columbia was the 
coldest December since 1887. We had a snow storm on 
the eleventh and the snow and ice were still on the ground 
five weeks later. Some days the snow would melt a little but 
below freezing night temperatures caused ice to form in 
the gutters, which, forced under the eaves and into the 
building,. caused slight damage—this occurred even though 
we had our men on the roof breaking up the ice and 
opening the drains. We are trying to put in a low voltage 
system of electrical heat in the gutters to keep them from 
icing. These storms could cause excessive damage to our 
state rooms — ruining draperies and wallpaper —and we 
want to avoid this, if possible. Heating bill for December 
was the largest we have ever had, $1,933.97. 

We have done considerable work on the tin roof of the 
Administration Building—scraping and then painting where 
needed. Our men also painted a basement room and two 
stairways. The Magazine Department, in a search for more 
space, requested removal of a partition and a closet. This 
was done giving them room for one of their machines. 

At last the Banquet Hall is a joy to behold. After the 
favorable comments regarding the color of the soft blue 
walls, new chandeliers and blinds, we know you will like 
the accents of color provided by the new stripped up- 
holstery on the sofas and the plain colored chair seats. The 
new draperies were hung a few days ago, just in time for 
this meeting. To our knowledge, this room has never been 
redecorated since Memorial Continental Hall was built 
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fifty-six years ago. It had been given one coat of paint at 
the close of World War II when it, with all other rooms 
used as offices by the American National Red Cross were 
painted at their expense. During the last Administration 
this Committee placed pink colored electric bulbs in the 
chandliers in an attempt to hide the soiled paint. Our ap- 
preciation is extended to our Committee member, Mrs. 
Benton Smith Lowe for her efforts in creating this trans- 
formation. 

We wish to say “thank you” for the fine new one-half 
ton panel truck the Executive Committee gave us per- 
mission to purchase this year. The truck is blue—for the 
National Society—and is working splendidly. We use it 
for daiiy trips to the Post Office with many mail bags filled 
with letters and packages, and for trips to the dump with 
trash. Places of business in the District of Columbia must 
arrange for their own trash disposal. We also take loads 
of old paper to the junk dealers for sale. During this past 
year, we realized over eighty dollars from this one item. 
Our old truck was nearly four years old, and, as we were 
having numerous repair bills, getting a new truck solved 
many problems. 

On December sixteenth the Executive Committee’s 
Christmas party for the Staff was held in the Assembly 
Room with the Buildings and Grounds Committee making 
the arrangements. Christmas decorations festooned the walls 
and a pretty Christmas tree with electric lights filled one 
end of the room. At the opposite end, the refreshment 
table gay with holly, a small white tree with red balls, 
and silver candlesticks with red candles held two large 
punch bowls. Mrs. Ross Hager, Librarian General, and Na- 
tional chairmen, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Kenyon, Mrs. Dowdell 
and Mrs. Haswell served the tangy cranberry and lemon 
punch. Diamond shaped cuts of red and green iced cake 
arranged on silver serving trays to form stars were served 
with the punch, salted nuts and red and white mints. The 
President General, Mrs. White, brought greetings and 
Christmas carols were led by Mrs. Schondau and Mrs. 
Schauffler, accompanied by Mr. Yates at the piano. 

The cement driveway of Constitution Hall started to 
crumble after thirty years of usage. We decided to seal it 
with hot tar and a new black top surface. This job came 
out very well, and we hope you will be pleased with its 
appearance. 

The twenty-six bronze entrance doors of Constitution 
Hall are all equipped with door closing checks, which con- 
trol the closing of these heavy doors. A number of these 
checks have given us trouble and so far we have had to 
replace seventeen. 

Each year we try to do something to improve our safety 
record. This year we had knobs attached to the stair rail 


know the tense moments endured by those who handle 


“Florida, $987.50 


lighter than the one in use for the past twenty-five years. 
After writing to manufacturers in several parts of the coun- 
try without results, we located a pole in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The nylon rope tied to the pole must be balanced 
exactly in the center so the flag will hang evenly. To date, 
we have had three trial runs and the flag has worked per- 
fectly each time. However, we shall try it again a few days 
before “Opening Night” and keep our fingers crossed. 

Constitution Hall is having a fine season. Just before 
the new year both RCA and Columbia Recording Com- 
panies had recording sessions here. As they were both 
pleased with the results, we hope they will return many 
times. The attendance per concert is smaller this season— 
partly, we believe, because of the change in administration. 
The highlight, of course, was to have been the Inaugural 
Concert on Thursday, January 19th. But nature decreed 
otherwise. Freezing temperatures and eight inches of snow 
created one of the worst traffic jams that the city of Wash- 
ington has ever experienced. President Elect Kennedy and 
Mrs. Kennedy arrived before Conductor Howard Mitchell. 
Vice President Elect Johnson and his family were detained, 
but arrived later, as did several of the new cabinet mem- 
bers. Mischa Elman, one of the guest soloists, and the 
Howard University chorus were unable to find transporta- 
tion, and one-third of the orchestra and about half of the 
otherwise sold out audience were unable to be present. 
As if we did not have enough problems that evening— 
tragedy had to enter the picture—an elderly lady passed 
away in the “C” Street lobby just minutes after arrival, 
and an FBI agent died just a few minutes after leaving the 
concert. Through all of this our wonderful staff were on the 
job. Mr. Maynard quietly and efficiently handling emer- 
gencies and Cuppett and our loyal crew cleared snow from 
the entrances. Your Chairman, six miles out in Maryland 
perched on top of a hill was unable to attend, but was in- 
formed of events by telephone. As you can see from all 
this activity, being Chairman of Buildings and Grounds 
is not dull—so Madam President General, may I say “thank 
you” for a most interesting assignment. 

D. HARTMAN, 
Chairman. 


The meeting recessed for lunch at 12:15 p.m. and was 
again called to order at 1:30 p.m. by the President Gen- 
eral. 

Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease, Chairman of D.A.R. School 
Committee, read her report. 

From September 1, 1960 through December 31, 1960, 
a total of $59,519.68 has been sent through the Treasurer 
General’s office to Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith. 


TAMASSEE 


Alaska, $5.00 
Arkansas, $55.50 
California, $1,002.00 
Colorado, $28.25 


Nevada, $17.25 

New Hampshire, $48.00 
New Jersey, $1,314.55 
New Mexico, $35.00 
Connecticut, $236.26 New York, $6,114.60 
Delaware, $55.00 Ohio, $565.50 

Dist. of Columbia, $2,080.05 Oklahoma, $35.00 
Oregon, $131.00 
Pennsylvania, $2,656.33 
Rhode Island, $32.00 
South Carolina, $1,511.50 
South Dakota, $5.00 
Tennessee, $83.50 
Texas, $397.93 
Vermont $12.50 
Virginia, $33.00 
Washington, $219.25 


Georgia, $10,682.00 
Idaho, $32.50 

Illinois, $742.35 
Indiana, $1,554.05 
Iowa, $28.00 

Kansas, $1,092.95 
Kentucky, $91.00 
Maryland, $140.50 
Massachusetts, $165.00 
Michigan, $4,751.45 West Virginia, $30.00 
Minnesota, $160.00 Wisconsin, $109.00 
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leading to the lounge. At this time, we have had approxi- 
mately 215,000 people attending our events here in Con- 
stitution Hall, afid, believe it or not, only one accident, po 
and it was not serious. 
For the members attending Continental Congress the 
unfurling of the Flag from the ceiling of Constitution Hall 
is a thrilling sight. Only those responsible for its unfurlin North 
the switch, and a man above the ceiling work together to 
time the release to the exact second in order to have the 
Flag unfurl directly above the President General as she j 
walks down the aisle. What a sigh of relief when the Flag Bal 
unfurls just right and what a remarkable record of exact 
timing they have set. This year we are pleased to an- 
nounce that a new 12x18-foot fifty star nylon flag will be 
unfurled for the first time. We had quite a time finding © 
a light weight flag of the desired size and a rope light in 
weight but strong enough not to break when the flag drops. 
We searched until we found a light weight pole—even 
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Missouri, $407.70 
Montana, $11.00 


Wyoming, $50.00 
Mexico, $10.00 


Nebraska, $99.85 Totals $37,818.82 
Scholarships and Endowment ............. $21,849.60 
KATE DUNCAN SMITH 

Alaska, $10.00 Nevada, $31.25 


Arkansas, $55.25 
California, $540.32 
Colorado, $6.25 


New Hampshire, $33.00 
New Mexico, $37.50 
New Jersey, $811.50 
Connecticut, $259.75 New York, $6,846.34 
Delaware, $47.00 Ohio, $175.00 
District of Columbia, $286.25 Oklahoma, $10.00 
Florida, $269.50 Oregon, $49.50 
Georgia, $77.00 Pennsylvania, $337.50 
Idaho, $37.50 Rhode Island, $27.00 
Illinois, $226.85 South Dakota, $5.00 
Indiana, $197.50 Tennessee, $201.50 
Iowa, $10.00 Texas, $654.00 
Kansas, $375.30 Vermont, $12.50 
Kentucky, $87.00 Virginia, $28.00 
Maryland, $148.50 Washington, $136.75 
Massachusetts, $178.00 West Virginia, $10.00 
Michigan $628.43 Wisconsin, $53.50 
Minnesota, $155.00 Wyoming, $50.00 
Missouri $346.90 Mexico, $10.00 


Montana, $21.00 Totals $13,517.14 
Nebraska, $34.00 


Scholarships and Endowment ............... $1,934.70 


Handicraft sold on consignment ............ 352.10 


Total contributions as of December 31, for the Doris 
Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium $61, 636. 99. 


REMAINING UNPAID PLEDGES 


Alabama ($15,000.00) stage $ 5,270.02 
District of Columbia Concrete Slab Sales Room 608.00 
Ohio ($4,000.00) windows 2,459.00 
Maryland ($600.00) 12 doors 
@ $50.00 ea. 127.10 
Texas ($1,000.00) painting, 
lighting in Rummage 
Sales Room * 900.00 
Northeastern Division ($18,000.00) Lobby 2,119.41 
lowa ($1,200.00) (Tile and 
Walls in Rummage 
Sales Room) 1,075.60 
Florida ($840.00) Outside Doors 840.00 
Pennsylvania ($2,620.00) Walls—Boys 
Locker Room 
($833.00) Ceiling— 
Boys Locker Room 2,112.50 
North Carolina ($1,250.00) Tile floor 
in Boys Locker Room 75.00 
Mississippi ($2,000.00) Painting in 
Gymnasium 2,000.00 
$17,586.63 


Balance to be raised, $47,776.38. 

The Auditorium-Gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith is 
under construction. All steel construction has been com- 
pleted and some of the walls have been poured. The con- 
tractor assures us that the building will be ready for dedi- 
cation when school begins next fall. Orders for money 
corsages to be sold through the states are still being taken 
by Mrs. Anna B. Sandt, chairman of this project. 
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Plans are under way for a Benefit Tea honoring Mrs. 
Ashmead White to be given by the D.A.R. School Commit- 
tee at the D.C. D.A.R. Chapter House on April 19. All 
proceeds are to go to the Doris Pike White Auditorium- 
Gymnasium. 

Preparations are being made for pledging to the Audi- 
torium-Gymnasium at Continental Congress. This will take 
place during the regular time allocated for this committee 
report. Pledges of all amounts will be welcomed. Pledge 
cards will be passed out by the Pages at this time. You 
may pledge by states, chapters or as individuals. 

Florida has pledged $840.00 toward the renovation of 
All States Dormitory at Tamassee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Simpson Atwell have contributed 
another gift of $4,000.00 toward the Milking Barn project 
at Tamassee. Their original gift was $6,000.00. 

A most outstanding contribution affecting both of our 
schools has been made by the Georgia Society. The Georgia 
Society will establish at the Berry School the Georgia DAR 
Endowment Scholarship in honor of the State Regent Mrs. 
Samuel M. Merritt, in the amount of $7,000.00, interest 
from this fund when completed to pay for a four-year 
college scholarship, awarded to a student alternately from 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith DAR Schools. Details 
of student selection will be worked out by the schools 
interested. The amount of this scholarship is to be raised 
by contributions from chapters and _ individuals. The 
Georgia Society also voted to present new hymnals to the 
chapel at Tamassee DAR School to replace those in present 
use. All hymnals are to be marked and given in honor of 
our Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas Earle Stribling. 

The DAR School Committee luncheon will be held as 
usual in the State Room at the Mayflower on Monday, 
April 17 at 12 o’clock noon. The luncheon again will be 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Thomas B. Dimmick. 
Everyone is welcome and urged to come. 

VerRA L. GREENLEASE 
Chairman 


The President General announced the following dates: 
Meeting of the Executive Committee and Special Board 
meeting, June 9; Executive Committee, State Regents’ meet- 
ing and Board, October 16, 17 and 18. 

Mrs. Sullivan moved to amend the Tamassee School 
resolution relative to the increase in the Tamassee Board 
by striking out the words “based on the present Board of 
fifteen members.” Seconded by Mrs. Stribling. Adopted. 

Mrs. Seimes read the proposed Standing Rules for the 
70th Continental Congress. 


STANDING RULES 
FOR THE SEVENTIETH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


RULE I. 

a. The Resolutions Committee shall recommend to the 
Continental Congress no more than twenty resolutions, not 
including the courtesy resolutions. (By direction of the 
National Board of Management, October 15, 1958.) 

b. All resolutions recommended shall be approved by a 
two-thirds vote at a meeting of the Committee. 

c. At its discretion, the Resolutions Committee may re- 


‘port to the Continental Congress without recommendation 


any resolution approved at a meeting of the Committee 


_ by a majority vote that is less than two-thirds. 


d. By a two-thirds vote, the Committee may decide not 
to report a resolution submitted for its consideration. 

e. The Continental Congress may, by a majority vote, 
order the Committee to report at a specified time a reso- 
lution which the Committee has voted not to report. 

f. The Resolutions Committee may give the proposer 
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of a resolution an opportunity to explain its purpose and 
import to the Committee, if so requested by the proposer. 

g. Resolutions presented by the Committee shall be 
read to the Continental Congress one day and voted upon 
the following day, with the exception of Courtesy Resolu- 
tions which may be voted upon immediately after presen- 
tation to Congress. 

h. No resolution or any part of its tentative content 
shall be for press release until after it has been officially 
acted upon by the Continental Congress. 


RULE II. 

a. Recommendations in the reports of National Officers 
and National Chairmen submitted to the Continental Con- 
gress shall be referred without debate to the Resolutions 
Committee, which shall formulate resolutions covering 
these recommendations and report them to the Congress. 

b. Recommendations submitted by the National Board 
of Management shall be presented direct to the Congress. 


RULE III. Each motion offered during Continental Con- 
gress shall be in writing, signed by the maker and the 
seconder, and sent immediately to the Recording Secretary 
General. The maker of the motion shall rise and give her 
name and that of her Chapter and State. 


RULE IV. No member shall speak in debate more than 
once to the same question on the same day, or longer than 
two minutes at one time, without leave of the Assembly, 
granted by a two-thirds vote without debate. 


RULE V. All reports and other material for the printed 
Proceedings of the Continental Congress shall be typed, 
ready for printing, and sent immediately to the Recording 
Secretary General. 


RULE VI. Reports of State Regents shall be limited to 
two minutes each. If both State Regent and State Vice 
Regent are absent, the report shall be filed without being 
read, except that in the case of a State Regent whose 
residence is geographically outside the United States the 
report may be read by the Chairman of Chapters Overseas. 


RULE VII. Any business unfinished at the time of recess 
shall be resumed at the next business meeting. 


RULE VIII. There shall be no public presentation of 
gifts during a meeting of the Congress other than those 
provided for in the official program. 


RULE IX. Nominating speeches for candidates for na- 
tional offices shall be limited to one nominator’s speech 
of two minutes. 


RULE X. Doors shall be kept closed during all meetings 
of the Congress except when ordered opened by the pre- 
siding officer or the Chairman of the House Committee. 
They shall be opened briefly before each major feature on 
the program. 
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RULE XI. Registration shall close one-half hour after 
adjournment of the afternoon meeting on the day pre- 
ceding the election of officers. 


An alternate registered before the official closing of 
registration may be transferred from alternate to delegate 
upon compliance with the requirements of the Credentials 
Committee at any time during the business meetings of the 
Congress. 

RULE XII. _ Election of officers shall take place on 
Thursday, April 20. 

a. Polls shall open at 8:00 A.M. 

b. Polls shall close at 2:30 P.M. 

Mrs. Seimes moved to approve the draft of Standing 
Rules for the 70th Continental Congress. Seconded by Mrs. 
Maddox. Adopted. 

Amendments to the Bylaws, Article VIII and Article 
XIII, as proposed by Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter of 
Michigan and endorsed by eleven chapters, were presented. 
Mrs. Seimes moved that the National Board of Management 
disapprove the amendments to the Bylaws on proxy voting 
submitted by the Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter of Adrian, 
Michigan. Seconded by Mrs. Wacker. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Hayward, read her supple- 
mental report. 

Number of applications verified, 87. 

Total number of verified papers reported to National 
Board today: Originals, 1,468; Supplementals, 220; Total, 
1,688. 

MARTHA B. HaywarbD, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Hayward moved that the 87 additional applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar General 
be elected to membership in the National Society, making 
a total of 1,468 admitted on this day. Seconded by Miss 
Burns. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Baker, read her 
supplemental report. 

Due to all members transferring to Norwalk Chapter in 
a merger the Village Green Chapter of Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut is presented for official disbandment. 

ELIZABETH H. BAKER, 
Organizing Secretary General. 

Mrs. Baker moved the disbandment of one chapter. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Hayward. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Baker, presented 
an informal report regarding the organization of chapters 
in Utah. 

Mrs. Brewer moved that the appeal of Mrs. Palmer H. 
Cushman for the organization of a chapter at Provo, Utah, 
be denied. Seconded by Mrs. Stribling. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Seimes, read the 
minutes which were approved as read. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Stribling, gave the benedic- 
tion and the meeting adjourned at 3 P.M. 

BETTY NEWKIRK SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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Photo by Abbie Rowe, National Park Service 


MARY WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
First D.A.R. Chapter established in the District of Columbia 
and 
THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


United States Department of the Interior 


mark the site of a boundary stone 
No. 1 of the 40 markers at 1-mile intervals 
authorized by General George Washington, first President, 


to enclose the 10-mile-square 
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Washington's Oldest National Bank 


COMPLETE BANKING and TRUST SERVICES 


The First National Bank 


F WASHINGTON 


1333 G STREET, N.W. © RE 7-1700 @ 509 SEVENTH ST. N.W. 
3700 CALVERT STREET, N.W. at WISCONSIN AVE. 


A. Scott Offutt, President 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. » MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Leadville, Colorado” 


CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. William Fletcher 
118 Monument St., 
Groton, Conn. 


. FLORIDA 


Mrs. George A. Davis 
736 Hesperides Rd., 
Lake Wales, Fila. 

Mrs. John F. Boyce 
324 Indiana Ave., 

St. Cloud, Fla. — 

Mrs. Peter Kemp 

819 Massachusetts Ave., 


Mrs. Walter Mather 
Box 52 


Sebring, Fla. 


ILLINOIS 

Miss Virginia Merrills 

111 North Virginia Ave., 
Belleville, Ill. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. G. H. L. Dunagin 


2238 West Beach 


Biloxi, Miss. 


‘VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Lawson Worrell, Senior 
_ 636 Walnut Ave., S W., 
Roanoke, Va. 


TELEVISION Sales and Service | CHOICE SITES FOR SALE iii lias 
DEcatur DEcatur 
Stereo and Radio We have a number of grave sites, 2-3366 2-1766 
owe very prominently located in The Na- . ’ 
Larimer's 
SMITH’S, INC. tional Memorial Park Cemetery, in 
et 1727 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
AD 4-3803 1831 Columbia Road | Falls Church, Virginia. They were Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. acquired years ago and can be bought Selected Foods, Vegetables, 
ace at a fraction of market price. Call or Fancy aie —o York 
ington 5, D. C. or S. S. Pierce Co. of Boston 
BOUQUET 
200 Riggs Rd., N. E. wae, C. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange FLOWERS, INC. 
1431 H, N.W. RE 7-3232 
Washington, D. C. 18th & Columbia Rd., N.W. AD 4-5720 
BIRD’S INC. — Florist 
700 17th St., D. Cc. 
Georgetown Cabinet and 
VOLUNTEER RESEARCHERS 
| Finishing Co., Inc. 
Mrs. Aldo Seppi P.O. Box 31, 
9th & Poplar Street Winter Haven, Fla. Washington 7, D. C. 


Compliments of the 
NOSEGAY FLOWER SHOP 


1919 Eye St., N. W. 
STerling 3-1147 


ington, D. C., on Tuesday, April 18, from 
3 to 5 p. m. it will take 


N 
\\ 
— 
P| The Bradford Family Compact, a fam- 
ily association composed of descendants 
(<i: of Gov. William Bradford of Plymouth 
St. Cloud, Fla. os the District of Columbia D. A. R. Chap- 
i Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart ter House, 1732 Massachusetts Avenue 
| 836 N. Eola Dr.; N. W. All descendants of Governor Brad- 
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Co. 


F Street at Fourteenth @ NAtional 8-7730 


The 


famous 


Boehm Baby Birds 


We are proud to feature a collection 
of the exquisitely modeled and colored 
Song Birds. They are created by lead- 
ing sculptor and bird authority, Ed- : 
ward Marshall Boehm. Mr. Boehm’s 
work is displayed in the Metropolitan ' 
Museum of Art and many other mu- 
seums. Shown, Baby Wood Thrush, { 
45.00; and Baby Eastern Bluebird, 


35.00. China Shop, Seventh Floor. f 
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Where to Eat in Washington 


Restaurants on this page and the next page are recommended for your use while you are in 
Washington. Patronize these and other firms which patronize our Magazine. 


Avignone Freres. 
1777 Columbia Road, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Caterers for Luncheons—Teas— 
Dinners—Weddings—Receptions 
Supplies with all requisits 
Famous for excellent Food 


and Service for more than 
38 years to a discriminate 


clientel 
RESTAURANT 
: Tempting cuisine at ts est served Daily and 
COlumbia 5-0332 
utnen 
Pennsylvania—Dutch 
THE FASHIONABLE 
Genevieve Hen 
Luncheon |] westchester 
HOTEL AND DINING ROOM 
Marjory Hendricks’ 


e Finest Cuisine 
®@ Served graciously in quiet luxury 
@ Superb international wine cellar 


On-the-Potomac-at-F, N.W. 
Open every day 11:30 AM to 10 PM 


Telephone DI. 7-9256 — 


4000 CATHEDRAL AVENUE 
FE. 8-7700 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


11:45 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
Sunday ........se000. 1:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M, 


SEAFOOD RESTAURANTS 


9th and Maine Ave., S.W. 


A FAVORITE SPOT 
AMONG THOSE WHO PREFER 
TO DINE WELL . . . LEISURELY 


FAMOUS FOR FINE 
Seafood 


HOGATE’S 


Only 2 Blocks from 
Constitution Hall 


All States Dining Room 


514 19th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Outdoor 
And At Home Catering Festivities Lilas Shomber Jones, Owner Ph. NA. 8-9344 

in Washington, D. C. : 
TAylor 9-8640 - 8645 Serving Breakfast 
= Lunch and Dinner 
Cafeteria Service 

Sholl’s New Cafeteria Live Well Sholl’s Colonial Cafeteria 
5 For Less Money 


1433 K Street, N.W. 
NEAR STATLER HOTEL 


_ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


1032 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
NEAR MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
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P.M. 
P.M, 


Restaurants 


Open for luncheon, too! From 11:30 A.M. until 1 A.M 
Except Sundays. Twin pianos from 8 P.M. 
Free parking « No minimum e No cover 
No entertainment tax 


5324 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. & EM 3-7035 


LITTLE TEA HOUSE 
1301 South Arlington Ridge Road 
Arlington, Virginia 
“The Nation's apital is Your View”’ 
Luncheon 12 to 2:30 P.M.—Dinner 5 to 8 P.M. 
For Reservations Call OTis 4-7900 


FAN AND BILL’S 
ras ROAST BEEF AND 
NK STEAK HOUSE 
1132 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EXecutive 3-3411 


Ketch Restaurant 


“Washington’s leading popular priced 
Restaurant” 
“E” at 19th N. W. 
2 Blocks from Constitution Hall 


Compliments of 


DUKE ZEIBERT’S RESTAURANT 
Washingtai, 
ST 3-1730 


ALLISON’S 


CATERING 
WASHINGTON 11, D. C. 
RAndolph 


Thomas Jefferson 
April 13, 1743 to July 4, 1826 
(Continued from page 285) 


Freedom, and Father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Although Washington is known as 
the Father of his Country, Jefferson 
is known as the Father of Democracy. 


A book entitled The Jefferson 
Image in the American Mind, by 
Prof. Merrill I. Peterson, pays a glow- 
ing tribute to one of the great men 
of all time. He describes the image 
as found in his speeches, letters, and 
autobiography and other writings. 
Professor Peterson views Jefferson as 
freedom’s most inspiring voice and 
calls for “greater knowledge of Jef- 
ferson’s faith and more responsible 
commitment to its survival”. 


A perusal of Jefferson’s life work 
will cause the date April 13, 1743, to 
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Chapter, at its 50th Anniver- 
sary Birthday Party in April, will honor 
Pog Charter Members of the Chapter. 


*Mrs. Roberta Julia (Magruder) Bukey 

*Miss Mary Blanche Magruder 

*Mrs. Elizabeth Rice (Nalle) Magruder 

*Miss Mattie Beall Magruder 

*Mrs. Kittie Colma (Magruder) Trescott 

*Mrs. Mary Magruder (Tarr) Willard 

*Mrs. Caroline (Hill) Marshall 

*Mrs. Eleanor (Hill) Steele 

*Mrs. Mary E. (Marshall) Griffin 

*Miss Maria Forrest Bailey 

*Mrs. Agnes Wood (MacGregor) Bowie 

Mrs. Evelyn (Bowie) Mackall 

*Mrs. Helen Swann (Bowie) Norris 

*Mrs. Helen Woods (MacGregor) Gantt 

Miss Helen Woods MacGregor Gantt 

Mrs. Jesse Waring (Gantt) Myers 

*Mrs. Laura C. (Muncaster) Higgins 

*Miss Helen Wolfe 

Mrs. Eleanor Magruder (Briscoe) Gallaher 

*Mrs. Lula B. (Magruder) Magruder 

Mrs. Adalina (Magruder ) Dav 
~Deceased 


AMERICAN LIBERTY "CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
HONORING MRS. WALTER STANLEY DELANEY 
State National Defense Chairman 1960-62 
Army and Navy Chapter, D.C. D.A.R. 
In Honor of our State Chaplain 
MRS. FLAVIA BOYER 
Capitol Chapter, D.C. D.A.R. 
eae. MRS. JOEL M. WAREING, Regent 
Captain Josenh Magruder C hapter 
District of Columbia 
Honoring MRS. JOHN ALLEN HEATH, Regent 
Col. John Donelson Chapter 
D.C, 


In Memory of MRS. ERRETT WALLACE 
past regent, Deborah Knapp Chapter 
Washington, 
GREETINGS FROM 
EMILY NELSON CHAPTER 
D.C. D.A.R. 


In loving memory of past regent 
MRS. LAVELA SLICER HART 
Elizabeth Jackson Chapter, D.C. D.A.R. 
Greetings from 
FEDERAL CITY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoring MISS GRACE A. WITHEROW 
State Recording Secretary 
Member of Fort McHenry Chapter, D. C. 


In Memory of deceased members 
LITTLE JOHN BOYDEN 
CHAPTER, D.C. D.A.R. 


Livi Manor Chapter, D.C. D.A 
In appreciation of our ex-regents 
Margaret Whetten Chapter, D.A.R. 
Washington, D. C. 


Greetings from 
MARY 


RUTH ‘CHAPTER 1961 
Organized March 1, 
Washington, D. 
Compliments of 
SAMUEL (CHAPTER 


In of 
Mrs. Richard. G. Hensley 
THIRTEEN COLONIES CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. Washington, D. C. 


VICTORY CHAPTER, D0.C. D.A.R. 
Celebrating their 42nd Anniversary 


Compliments of 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
hevy Chase, Maryland 


THE COLUMBINE 

be remembered with a deep sense of 
gratitude for his unselfish devotion 
to the cause of liberty, and freedom 
and justice for all. Jefferson died 
July 4, 1826, 50 years to a day from 
the signing of his epoch-making doc- 
ument which declared that, “These 
United Colonies are and of a Right 
ought to be Free and Independent 
States.” 


HONORING 


Mrs. Conyers P. Hedge 
Regent 


Sarah Franklin Chapter 
D. C. D.A.R. 


Visit the 
HISTORIC CARLYLE HOUSE 
in 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Open daily 10 to 5 p. m. 


Compliments of 
Lloyd D. Schaeffer 


A Jefferson Miniature 
by Trumbull Returns 
to Monticello 
(Continued from page 284) 

sold at the Boston Athenaeum. Jos- 
eph Coolidge of that city, who had 
married Ellen W. Randolph, one of 
Jefferson’s grandchildren, suggested 
the sale and display. In 1833 another 
sale was held at Chester Hardin’s 
Gallery on School Street, Boston. 

Information on the whereabouts 
of any works believed to have been 
a part of Jefferson’s collection will 
be welcomed by James A. Bear, cura- 
tor of Monticello, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Patronize these concessions in Constitution Hall during Continental Congress 


106th ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


Growing since 1855 


Member Society of American Florists 


Decorations 
Designs 


SMALL’S 


COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


Centerpieces 


Corsages 


OFFICIAL FLORISTS for D.A.R. CONGRESS 


1501 Conn. Ave., N.W., 


Local and OUT-of-TOWN Service 
DUPONT 7-7000 
Dupont Circle, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Jewelry by 
SYLVIA 
Lounge Constitution Hall 


Photographer 


36th Consecutive Year 


Official Photographers, D.A.R. 
1022 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


YOU ARE INVITED to attend the 
Meeting of the Magazine and Maga- 
zine Advertising Committees on Tues- 
day morning, April 18, at 8:30 
a.m., in the National Officers Club 
Room, Second Floor, Administration 
Building. 


Revolutionary War and 
United States Postage Stamps 


(Continued from page 295) 


John Barry . . . those who signed 
our Constitution, and the ratification 
of our Constitution. 

We have commemorated George 
Washington—and Martha Washing- 
ton; Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Pat- 
rick Henry, and John Marshall. 


We have paid tribute to the follow-_ 
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ing officers from other nations: Gen- 
eral Von Steuben, General Pulaski, 
Counts Rochambeau and De Grasse, 
General Kosciusko, and, of course, 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

We have recognized Betsy Ross’ 
birth, without especially attributing 
to her the designing of the first Flag 
of the new Nation. The first stamp 
issued when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became President of the United States 
showed the Hasbrouck House at 
Newburgh, N. Y., where Washington 
issued his Proclamation of Peace 
(1783), and, to close the era, we 
have marked the inauguration of 
George Washington as the first Presi- 
dent (1789). 

It is certain, presuming postage 
stamps continue to exist, that we will 
have many more stamps roughly 15 
to 20 years from now to mark the 
two-hundredth anniversary of our 
fight for freedom. 

I think it proper, at this time, to 
refer to a series of stamps that began 
to be issued a year ago, recognizing 
American “Credos”, or beliefs. When 


: this series was contemplated over 2 


years ago much research was done 


to determine those beliefs most 
strongly held in the present. 

Postmaster General Summerfield 
sent out a hundred letters to promi- 
nent Americans in all walks of life, 
submitting suggestions and asking 
their opinions. From the replies six 
stamps were prepared, representing 
the following “Credos:” George 
Washington: “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations;” Benjamin 
Franklin: “Fear to do ill, and you 
need fear Nought else;” Thomas Jef- 
ferson: “I have sworn. . . . hostility 
against every form of TYRANNY 
over the mind of man;” and Patrick 
Henry: “Give me Liberty or give me 
death.” 

Also: Francis Scott Key: “And 
this be our motto, in God is our 
Trust,” and Abraham _Lincoln’s 
“Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves.” 

Whether this series will be con- 
tinued rests with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral-designate. I feel secure, however, 
in stating that the policy of recog- 
nizing those persons and events that 
have made our Nation great will con- 


tinue to be postally recognized. 
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It’s a Woman’s World 


at Jelleff’s and we take special pleasure in welcoming the distin- 
guished women of the D.A.R. to our store. Come in and see our 
beautiful new fashions, dresses, suits, coats, whatever interests you 
most. Take home a gift, browse through our accessories aisles for 
attractive suggestions. You'll find every courtesy awaiting you at 
Jelleff’s. 


Located right in the heart of things—downtown at 1216 F Street, north west. Jelleff 
branch stores: at 4473 Connecticut Avenue, at Bethesda and Silver Spring in Maryland, 
at Falls Church and Shirlington in Virginia. 


ORGANIZED 1899 E A a T E 4} N LINCOLN 4-6800 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AND FOURTH ST., S.E. 
WASHINGTON 3, D.C. 


ate SAVE WITH US 
DIVIDEND 442% PER ANNUM 
FOR SEMI-ANNUAL PERIOD BEGINNING JAN. 1, 1961 
Payments received by the 10th of the month 


“We are as near to you earn dividends from the FIRST. 
as your nearest Mail Box” Each saver’s funds are INSURED up to $10,- 
000.00 by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
We pay the postage both ways. surance Corporation, an instrumentality of 
the United States Government. 
MEMBER 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 
THE SAVINGS AND LOAN FOUNDATION, INC. 


ASSETS OVER $35,000,000 
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is ready for Spring 


i ..and for you. Ready and waiting with its smart 
Fashion Shops crammed with the new excitement 
of a promising season. Kann’s Virginia is so con- 

; venient, too. All roads lead to this young, new 


store and its vast-free parking area. Charge Ac- 
counts are invited. . .. And to make your shopping 
still easier, the store is open every Monday and 
Friday evening ’til 9:30. We promise you new 
shopping pleasure at Kann’s, Virginia 


N. Fairfax Dr. and N. Kirkwood 
Telephone: District 7-7200 


Kann’s Washington Store 
Penn. Ave., 7th, 8th, D Sts., N. W. 
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THE FEDERAL BOWL 


THE FEDERAL BOWL is made 
exclusively for Martin’s by Wedg- 
wood in a limited edition. It is a 
Queen's Ware bowl, 12 inches in 
diameter, decorated in sepia with 
drawings by Alan Price. A cher- 
ished possession today and an 
heirloom tomorrow .. . these are 
the intrinsic values of the Federal 


Bowl. $45 


illustrated brochure of bowl on request 


China Silver 


Crystal @ Antiques Lamps 


1223 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 
EXecutive 3-2778 


Marker Dedication by The 


Indiana Daughters of the American Revolution 


On October 27, 1960, the Indiana 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion dedicated an historic marker, 
marking the site of Fort William 
Henry Harrison. It was placed at the 
corner of Seventh Street and Fort 


Harrison Road on the new Highway © 


No. 41 in Terre Haute, Ind. 
+ Posting of colors by Fort Harrison 
‘ost No. 40, American Legion, Color 
Guard, opened the dedication pro- 
-gram. The invocation was given by 
Mrs. M. Arthur Payne, State Librar- 
ian, and the Pledge of Allegiance was 
ted by Mrs. Glenn E. Wheeler, State 
Registrar. The reading of the Ameri- 
can’s Creed by the large group at- 
tending was led by Mrs. William G. 
Cogswell, State Treasurer. 

The welcome was given by Mrs. 
Robert I. Clark, regent of Fort Har- 
rison Chapter, Terre Haute. Mrs. 
Alvie T. Wallace, State Vice Regent, 
gave the response. Mrs. Clayton J. 
Carpenter, State Historian, then in- 
troduced Joseph Jones, Subdistrict 
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(L. to r.) Mrs. Clayton J. Carpenter, State His- 

. Robert |. Clark, Regent of the Fort 
Harrison Chapter, Terre Haute; Mrs. John Garlin 
Biel, Indiana State Regent; and Mrs. Maxwell 
M. Chapman, Central District Director. 


Superintendent, Indiana State High- 
way Commission, and Mrs. Wayne 
M. Cory, Honorary State Regent and 
Past Historian General. 

Presenting a brief history of the 
fort, John G. Biel, Vigo County His- 
torian, stated that “The dedication 
of a marker such as this one will 
bring before the American people 
the reasons, the purposes, the aims 
of our forefathers to make this a fine 


nation, and the country more con- 
scious of our American Heritage.” 

Mrs. John G. Biel, State. Regent, 
then dedicated the marker “to the 
people of our country, and the gen- 
erations to come, that they too may 
carry on the fight to keep America 
American and enjoy freedom as was 
intended.” 

The marker was unveiled by Mrs. 
Maxwell M. Chapman, Central Dis- 
trict Director, who read the inscrip- 
tion. It was accepted by Hubert H. 
Hawkins, Secretary of the Indiana. 
Historical Society. 

The benediction was given by Mrs. 
W. Reed Boggs, Southern District 
Director and Past State Chaplain, 
and Colors were retired by the 
Legion Color Guard. 

Groups came from Vincennes, 
Bloomington, Salem, Princeton, 
Rockville, Newport, Dana, and Clin- 
ton to attend the services. The 
Indiana Daughters were most proud 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Delegates to Continental Congress—Patronize our Washington, D. C., Stores 


PHILLIP-LOUISE 
1727 L St., N.W. 


la Coats, Suits and Gowns 
For Every Wear 


Sizes 10 to 44 12% to 24% 
Est. Same Location for 31 Years 


DRESSES - SUITS - GOWNS 
MILLINERY - ACCESSORIES 


WM. ROSENDORF 


furs 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. NA. 8-7343 Washington 5, D.C. 
fashions from a eS Snow's Town & Country W. R. McCALL, JEWELER 
1307 CONNECTICUT AVENUE Les 15 th St., N.W. 
WABHINGTON, D.C. Washington, D. C. 


When in Washington—Visit 
ZIRKIN’S 


Renowned for Quality Furs 
Coats - Suits - Dresses - Sportswear 


Branch Store 
ANNA MAY NICHOLS 
2601 Connecticut Ave. 
821 Fourteenth St. Washington, D. C. 


Contributors: Please include the 
name of your chapter as well as your 
address in submitting material for 
publication in the Magazine. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
School for Girls 
Washington 16, D. C. 


A college preparatory school emphasizing 

Christian education. Located on the 58- 

acre Cathedral Close it combines city ad- 
vantages with a country setting. 


Day Boarding 
Grades 4-12 Grades 8-12 
Sports—Music—Art—Dramatics—Riding 


G A R D N E R Faculty eae Students 
0} 
MARJORIE WEBSTER 
School of Business : JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Suite 218, Guardian Federal Bldg. of the American Revolution, the Nation’ most 
8605 CAMERON STREET | 
Silver Spring, Maryland Washington 12, D. C. 
CORRECTION 


A portion of the final paragraph of the story of the National School Bus Tour 
in the February Magazine was inadvertently omitted (see page 136). The 
entire paragraph is supplied below: 


Tour members are greatly indebted to the State Regents of those States 
through which the trip was made: Mrs. Frederick T. Morse, Virginia; Mrs. 
William D. Holmes, North Carolina; Mrs. Richard E. Lipscomb, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Samuel M. Merritt, Georgia; Mrs. Leonard C. McCrary, 
Alabama; Mrs. Theodore Morford, Tennessee; and Mrs. Fred Osborne, 
Kentucky. Their splendid cooperation and the arrangements made for the 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Tour aptly -eapenemgameg the well- 

- known Southern hospitality. 
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National Defense 
(Continued from page 302) 


facts. The position of the National 
Society has been overwhelmingly 
vindicated. You need only to look 
in the newspapers to read of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s re- 
cent apprehension of employees of 
the United Nations who are part of 
the Soviet espionage system to realize 
the threat that the United Nations on 
our soil poses to the United States— 
a veritable Trojan horse in our midst. 
And you pay for this! 

Unless one understands the extent 
to which the proponents of one-world 
government have reached out and 
penetrated the institutions of learn- 
ing in this country, with the conse- 
quent indoctrination of the American 
people, he will be unable to combat 
the challenging threat to this coun- 
try’s sovereignty. The pamphlet, 
Teaching About the United Nations, 
reveals, from “the horse’s mouth”, 
the increasing effort to change the 
thinking of American citizens from 
the elementary school grades to the 
members of our oldest groups in 
hundreds of communities in this Na- 
tion. If a free United States of 
America is to survive, it will be 
necessary for those who believe in 
Constitutional Government and the 
principles and ideals of American 
freedom to work with as keen a 
devotion to the cause of liberty as 
those who would destroy it. Let us 
make sure that Khrushchev does not 
make good his boast that our children 
will live under socialism! 


In the 


|| 
T 


In the Grand Old 


American Tradition... 


SHIFT to THRIFT 
with 
THE FRIENDLY FOLKS 
at the 


SITE FOR SAVERS 
ERAL 


The Keston 
avings 


IN WasHineton 
FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 


610-13th St., N.W. (Between F & G) 


Bethesda Branch 
8216 Wisconsin Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 


W. R. FRANK HINES 
President and Gen. Mgr. 


Call COlumbia 5-7023 


ate S.H. fines Company 


Funeral Bome 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
2901-03-05-07 FOURTEENTH STREET, N. W. 


Parking 
Facilities 


DUPONT LAUNDRY 


2535 Sherman Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


HAYNES’ ESSO SERVICE 


Prompt, Courteous Service 


Virginia Avenue at Rock Creek Parkway 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone: Kepublic 7-9302 
Descendants of ‘76 Chapter, D. €. D.A.R. 


76 Years of Service 


W. K. Huntemann & Son 
FUNERAL HOME 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
SUBURBAN SERVICES 


Air-Conditioned—Ambulance Service 
Oxygen Equipped—City Rates 


PHONES: RA 6-0190 - 6-5700 
5732 GEORGIA AVENUE, N.W. 


Son 


Painting - Papering - Decorating 
Window Shades - Venetian Blinds 


2807 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Louise Hand Laundry 
TABLE LINEN, LACES, SILKS, 
CURTAINS, BLANKETS, FURNITURE 
COVERS, GENTLEMEN’S APPAREL 
Our Exclusive Hand Process Protects & Lengthens 
the Life of All Your Cherished Fabrics 
(Located Between O & P Streets, N.W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Compliments of 
McLACHLEN BANKING 
CORPORATION 
10th and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Compliments of 


WARD & PAUL, Inc. 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


1760 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NAtional 8-4266 
Jesse L. Ward Alfred C. Paul Wayne Birdsell 


FRANKLIN ESSO SERVICENTER 
12th & Franklin Streets N.E. 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHURWAY Office Machines Co. 


SALES, SERVICE, RENTALS 

OFFICE MACHINES, NEW & USED 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS STERLING 
GREETING CARDS, STATIONERY 3-4986 


501-18th STREET, N.W.-WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
DIVVER-DODGE° 
7730 Old Georgetown Rd. 
Bethesda, Md. OL 6-7100 


We Use Ivory Soap Exclusively 
BERGMANN’S 
LAUNDRY 
SAFE for 
Baby Skin 
So SAFE for 
your Clothes 


“BECOME 
QUALITY 
CONSCIOUS” 


623 G Street, N.W. 
Republic 7-5400 


Washington, D.C. 


FINE PAPERS FOR 


PRINTING 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
DUPLICATING 


ped 


FRANK PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
1550 Okie St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone—Lawrence 6-1200 


(I) 


WILLARD HOTEL 
RESIDENCE 
OF PRESIDENTS 


WASHINGTON 
D. C. 
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We'll See You There! 


By Lynn Brussock 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


Daughters in every part of the 
country are now making their final 
arrangements for the journey to 
Washington and Continental Con- 
gress, which begins in just a few 
weeks. We Juniors will be looking 
forward to seeing all members of the 
National Society attending Congress 
and invite you to include one or more 
of our committee activities in your 
plans for the week. Below are the 
times and places where Junior Mem- 
bership Committee work will be 
featured. 

Throughout the week Congress- 
goers are invited to stop and shop at 
the Junior Membership Bazaar booth, 
in the D Street corridor of Constitu- 
tion Hall between the official jeweler 
and the official photographer. Here 
you will find take-home gifts and 
useful items contributed by Juniors 
from all over the country and note- 


papers in a variety of designs, in 
addition to our regular lines of insig- 
nia notes and cards. Here also you 
will meet Miss Junior Member II, 
our charming doll, who will help 
swell the .Bazaar proceeds, all of 
which are added to the Helen Pouch 
Scholarship Fund, the only national 
fund-raising project of the commit- 
tee. We'll see you at the Bazaar! 

All packages containing salable 
items for the bazaar must be re- 
ceived by April 14 and should be 
addressed to: Junior Membership 
Bazaar, Administration Building, 
1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Every Junior is expected to 
support this part of our Congress 
program, so we'll see your contribu- 
tions there! 

April 16 all members of the Junior 
Membership Committee are invited 
to the annual Junior Dinner, in the 


Junior American Citizens 


The Junior American Citizens 
Committee will hold a workshop on 
Monday morning, April 17, in the 
Assembly Room, at 11 o’clock; Mrs. 
Ronald B. MacKenzie, National 
Chairman, will preside. Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie had asked for an earlier hour, 
in order that those wishing to attend 
the National Defense luncheon would 
not have to leave before the meeting 
was over; however, the Assembly 
Room was not available until eleven 
o’clock. Please be on time so that we 
may begin promptly and finish at 12 
o'clock. Mrs. MacKenzie and/or 
other J.A.C. chairmen will be in the 
Assembly Room every morning dur- 
ing the Congress and will be glad to 
consult with those interested in J.A.C. 
on any problems they may have. Our 
exhibits will also be on display in 
the Assembly — 

A letter has been received from 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Conway, J.A.C. 
chairman of Lucy Jefferson Lewis 


of New Madrid, 


newspaper clippings: 


enclosing 
TAC club activities and pictures 


By Mary Glenn Newell, 


‘Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


of prizewinners in the 1960 J.A.C. 
National Contest. Her letter was 
brimming over with enthusiasm! She 
writes that last year was their first 
year for organizing J.A.C. clubs and 
they registered seven; that the enthus- 
iasm of the club members, the teach- 
ers, and the chapter members was 
overwhelming, and they almost burst 
with pride and joy when they received 
five National J.A.C. Contest awards 
—for three essays, one poster, and 
one club project—a scrapbook. The 
chapter presented a Thatcher Award 
pin to the best citizen in each club. 
The chapter also received a prize at 
State Conference for the best report 
on J.A.C. activities. This year, due 
to the success of last year, the 
chapter has organized 11 J.A.C. 
clubs, a gain of 4. She adds, “and all 
this inspiration came through the 
D.A.R. Magazine articles!” Thank 
you, Mrs. Conway. We are always 
happy to know when the J.A.C. 
articles in the D.A.R. Magazine have 
inspired the organization of new 
clubs. This is what we hoped to ac- 


Colonial Room of The Mayflower 
at 5:15 P.M. Advance reservations, 
accompanied by a check for $6.50, 


_ payable to the Junior Membership 


Committee, must be made with Mrs. 
Joseph Bow, 4322 Rosedale Ave., 
Bethesda 14, Md., no later than 
April 8. This year we shall have the 
pleasure of having our Honorary 


President General, Miss Gertrude’ 


Carraway, as principal speaker and 
guest of honor. The President Gen- 
eral will also be with us. We'll see 
all Juniors there! 

April 17 at 9:00 A.M. all Juniors 
and those interested in Junior Mem- 
bership will want to attend the Junior 
Membership Committee Meeting in 
the Executive Committee Room of 
the Red Cross Building, 17th and D 
Streets, to discuss questions and 
answers on the work of this commit- 
tee. We’ll see you there! 

As we Daughters gather for Con- 
gress, the Juniors hope that all mem- 
bers will make their week Junior- 
conscious by participating in our in- 
teresting program. We'll see you 
there! 


complish. Mrs. Conway reports that 
the clubs have put on special pro- 
grams for the chapter. The first was 
The Circle of Stars, ordered from the 
National Program Committee. Two 
clubs participated in this program, 
and it was also given for the Ameri- 
can History Club. Last year the clubs 
observed February as American His- 
tory Month, and this year they are 
again working on a program to help 
make it a success. They will send in 
a report on this event to be included 
in the 1960-61 J.A.C. Publicity 
Scrapbook. Before school closes a 
parade of J.A.C. clubs is planned; it 
will be led by the Stars and Stripes 
and the J.A.C. banner, through the 
streets of the historical town of New 
Madrid. We hope, Mrs. Conway, that 
you will be able to come to the 
D.A.R. Congress in April and partici- 
pate in our J.A.C. program. Your 
enthusiasm will inspire others. _ 
Mrs. Victor H. Merrihew, Ashby, 
Neb., J.A.C. chairman of Sand Hills 
Chapter, D.A.R., sent in quite a 
number of newspaper clippings, 
showing that its J.A.C. clubs have 
been busy. Clubs sponsored by Sand 
Hills Chapter won four awards in the 
National J.A.C. Contest in 1960, 


(Continued on page 348) 
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ions, Honoring 
ah MRS. HAROLD KERSEY 
than Artesia, New Mexico 


rary New Mexico State Regent 1959-1961 


our In appreciation of her fine leadership, this page is affectionally presented 
by the eleven chapters of New Mexico. 


fills Butterfield Trail—Deming Lew Wallace—Albuquerque r 
Coronado—Hobbs Roswell—Roswell 

gs, Dona Ana—Las Cruces Stephen Watts Kearny—Santa Fe 
ave El! Portal—Clovis Thomas Jefferson—Carlsbad 

and Jacob Bennett—Silver City White Sands—Alamogordo 7 
the and Mary Griggs—Artesia, which Mrs. Kersey organized on March 7, 1949 , 
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Crossing the Yellowstone in 


Montana by Ferry 


In this story, we will endeavor to 
give you a picture of the ferry-boat 
operations—the only means of cross- 
ing the Yellowstone before bridges 
were constructed. The ferry boats 
were not power-operated in those 
days, at least, not in our part of the 
country, and they were built in such 
a manner that the current of the 
river furnished the power. For the 
most part, they were of the pontoon 
type, that type being considered by 
far the safest. Two flat-bottomed 
boats with aprons that could be 
lowered and raised were usually em- 
ployed. These boats, placed some 
little distance apart, were connected 
or held together with a platform or 
deck on which the cargo to be trans- 
ported was placed. The cargo con- 
sisted of anything from a man on 
foot to two well-loaded wagons 
pulled by horses. 

The boats were fastened by rope 
cables to an iron cable stretched 
across the river and by means of 
pullies could be swung in a direction 
to catch the current, which would 
take them across the river, and the 
direction would be reversed on the 
return trip. This overhead cable was 
stretched across a tripod or open 
“A” made of heavy timbers, and the 
cable itself was anchored by a firmly 
set “deadman” at each end. There 
was a wheel on the deck with which 
the cables running through the 
pullies on the main cable were ad- 
justed, and the course of the boat 
was directed somewhat in the man- 
ner of a ship’s wheel. 

The first ferries were those un- 
doubtedly used by the Government 
about the time Fort Keogh was ac- 
tivated. General Miles states in his 
Personal Recollections . . . “that on 
October 17, 1876, he moved across 
the Yellowstone at the mouth of the 
Tongue River with an expedition to 
intercept the march of Sitting Bull, 
who was on his way to the Big Dry.” 
And it is a cinch that he didn’t ford 
the Yellowstone with his troops and 


1 From “Dusting Off the Old Ones”. Permission 
to reprint given by the author. 
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By W. E. Clarke’ 
Miles City. Mont. 


supply trains! As to the exact loca- 
tion of the first ferry, we have no 
authentic information, but it is as- 
sumed that it was either at the mouth 
of the draw which runs into the Yel- 
lowstone on the opposite side of the 
river from the Milwaukee stockyards 
or at the Milwaukee bridge site west 
of Keogh. Remains of old cables can 
be seen sticking out of the ground at 
each end of these spots. The old 
trail from Buford over which sup- 
plies were hauled to Keogh came up 
on the north side of the Yellowstone, 
and, in order to avoid the Bad Lands 
between here and Terry, ran con- 
siderably to the north, winding down 
toward the river on the present site 
of the Cap Rock road. These two 
ferries were between Miles City and 
Keogh. 

A party by the name of Lewis 
Currier owned the land upon which 
‘most of Milwaukee Park is now situ- 
‘ated. Currier operated a boat for 
several years and later sold it to Jim 
McNaney, an old-time buffalo hunter. 
Currier built a platform in a big tree 
about 30 feet above the ground, on 
which he and his family could take 
refuge when the rivers broke up in 
the spring and there was danger of 
the island being flooded. 

There was another ferry at Kinsey 
at approximately the location of the 
Milwaukee bridge. An incident is re- 
lated about the operation of this ferry 
that is well worth recording. The 
boat was not of the pontoon type— 
just one single, large flat-bottomed 
boat. One day when this was loaded 
with a four-horse team from a ranch 
in the Little Sheep Mountain district 
and had reached the middle of the 
stream, in some manner the boat got 
directly across the current and cap- 
sized, drowning the team, but for- 
tunately no human lives were lost. 

There was always attached to each 
boat a light skiff or rowboat in case 
of emergency. These might be 
termed “lifeboats of the Yellow- 
stone.” The ferryman always chained 
the wagon wheels to the deck of the 
boat and all tugs or traces were un- 


hooked, so that, in case of an acci- 
dent or unruly horses, the wagon 


~, could be unhooked. No passengers 
’ were permitted to ride in the wagon 


or vehicle but were required to stand 
on the deck. 

One of the main obstacles in 
operation of the ferry boats was the 
slush on the river when it com- 


menced to freeze over in the winter . 


and again when the river broke up 
in the spring. During the winter sea- 
son the boat had to be winched up 
high and dry and out of the reach 
of high water and then lowered for 
operation in the spring. When the 
water was low, the ferry sometimes 
would be grounded in the middle of 
the river, and it took considerable 
maneuvering to get it started again. 
Strong winds also had an effect upon 
operation of the ferry. If an up- 
stream wind was strong enough to 
overcome the side pressure of the 
river’s current that drove the ferry 
across the river, great difficulty was 
encountered, and sometimes the 
crossing would have to be postponed 
until the wind subsided. 


* 


In Mr. Clarke’s complete article 
(used in part here), he mentioned a 
ferry-boat captain named Jim Mc- 
Naney. To add to history of this 
region, Mr. Clarke adds the follow- 
ing information concerning Mc- 
Naney: 

Several years ago the Jordan Tri- 
bune published an article which 
should be of interest to all in this 
community. This article stated that 
few persons know how the buffalo 
on the nickel had its living counter- 
part in one killed on the Little Por- 
cupine (Creek) in Montana. This 
was said to have been one of the 
finest specimens killed in the west- 
ern country. It was stuffed and 
mounted and still stands in the New 
York Museum of Natural History. 
Artists employed by the Government 
used it in designing one of the most 
publicized coins ever minted. Jim 
McNaney, buffalo hunter and fron- 
tiersman, is credited with having 
killed the monster buffalo. W. T. 
Hornaday, famed naturalist of New 
York, who visited this section in the 
nineties, procured the head and hide 
for mounting. This was the story 
published. 


Note: This material was assembled by 
Mary (Mrs. Pete) Hill, Powder River 
Chapter, Miles City, Mont. 
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HONORING 


MRS. ALBERT C. JACOBSON 
719 Cherry Street 
Anaconda, Montana 


MONTANA STATE REGENT 


The following chapters and friends pay tribute to our State Rege 


Anaconda Bitterroot Oro Fino 
Assinniboine Julia Hancock Powder River 
Beaverhead Milk River Shining Mountain 
Black Eagle Mount Hyalite Silver Bow 


Mrs. George C. Palmer, Vice Regent 
Mrs. O. R. Landet, Secretary 
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Albert C. Jacobson, Dr. A. C. Jacobson, Jr., S.A.R. and Donald V. Jacobson, S.A.R. 
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Marker Dedication 
(Continued from page 339} 


to mark one of Indiana’s most his- 
toric sites at the home town of our 
State Regent. 

The marker was purchased and 
presented by the Indiana Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Assist- 
ing at the dedication were the Fort 
Harrison Chapter, D. A. R., of Terre 
Haute, the Indiana State Highway 
Commission, and the William Henry 
Harrison Trial Commission.—Mrs. 
Clayton J. Carpenter, State His- 
torian, Indiana D.A.R. 


Complimenting 
POWDER RIVER 
CHAPTER 


Miles City, Montana 


FOSTER DRUG CO. 
Established 1902 
Miles City, Montana 


RED ROCK VILLAGE 
Highways 10 & 11 


MILES CITY BANK 
The Friendly Bank 
Miles City, Montana 


SCHNELL’S MILES CITY 


Salesyards 
Eastern Montana’s Leading 
Market 


HAMMIL COURT 
32] Main Street 
Miles City, Montana 


W. A. MITCHELL CO. 
Agency of Service 
Miles City, Montana 
THE FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK of MILES CITY, 
MONTANA - = 


Serving 
Southeastern Montana 
since 1882 
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Bermuda Hundred, Virginia 


Bermuda Hundred Chapter, Richmond, Va. 


Bermuda Hundred, Virginia, a quiet, 
slumbering neighborhood, once the home 
of the husband of Pocahontas, has been 
awakened with a jolt. 

Quietly dreaming of past happenings, it 
had forgotten that humanity doesn’t allow 
any natural, but unadvanced, place to re- 
main. 

It is again a thriving manufacturing cen- 


For years, this picturesque community 
has .been passive. Located off the main 
highway, reached by winding dirt roads 
bordered on both sides by high trees, it 
was comprised of a few white homes and 
farms, a tiny colored settlement, and a 
colored church. 

Not easily imagined are the unpaved 
Main Street of long ago, the rail and sea 
center, and all the bustling activities. 

It was the home of John Rolfe, Colony 
Recorder, who married Pocahontas. Here 
were his house and tobacco fields. A 
court was established here and John Rolfe 
was its clerk. 

Bermuda Hundred, the confluence point 
of the Powhatan (James) and Appomattox 
Rivers, was located by Sir Thomas Dale, 
Deputy Governor. He regarded it as a 
good trade place—two goodly rivers into 
the interior, cleared ground whereon grew 
good Indian corn and many chestnut trees, 
and safe harborage. This Indian vill 
was wiped out in December 1611, the 
English moved in, and by 1613 one more 
English town was firmly established. Re- 
calling disaster and escape of migrants 
Virginia-bound, Dale called it Bermuda 
Hundred (an English shire division), “First 
Incorporated Virginia town—1614.” John 
Rolfe, in London in 1616, wrote a letter to 
King James I. 


At Bermuda Hundred Nether are 119— 
which seat conteynth a good circuit of 
ground—The houses and dwellings of the 
people are sett around about by the rivers, 
and all along the pale (fence) so far dis- 
tant one from other, that upon aine alarme 


By Marjorie (Mrs. E. B.) Marcuson, 


they can succor one the other. These peo- 
ple are injoined by a charter (being incor- 
ported to the Bermuda towne, which is a 
corporacoun) to effect and perform such 
duties and services whereabouts they are 
bound for a time and then have their 
freedom. 

“These people” were chiefly indentured 
servants, who gave three years of service, 
then received legal freedom and a land 
grant. The manufacture of pitch, tar, pot- 


ash, and charcoal and tobacco processing 
were carried on there in 1615, according 
to Thomas Rolfe. 

Here was firm ground for the earliest 
settlers, and river frontage for those hold- 


were Jeffersons, Friends, 
Cobbs, Hatchers, and later Goodes, Bacon, 
Washington, Lafayette, Lee, and Lincoln, 

The first-named “Apostle to the Indi- 
ans”, the Rev. Alexander Whitaker, min- 


view, not only the waters and the once 
sleepy community, but a thriving indus- 
trial development. Once-open spaces are 
being filled by houses, new and wider 

ved roads have been made, and now it 


* * * * * 
Attention, Mayflower Members 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the District of Columbia will hold its 
annual reception for members of the 
Society attending the D. A. R. Congress 
at the Chapter House of the D. C. D. A. R. 
1732 Massachusetts Avenue, on Saturday 
evening, April 22, beginning at 8 o'clock. 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 306) 


Oregon and Western Country was pre- 
sented by Mrs. G. C. Arrowsmith, chair- 
man. Minutes of the first meeting of the 
chapter were read by Miss Ella P. Rob- 
erts, past regent. ~~ 

The outstanding event of the meeting 
was the gift and presentation to the chap- 
ter of a new 50-star United States Flag 
by Mrs. Wilbur P. Reid, honoring five 
founders. They are: Mrs. Reid’s mother, 
Mrs. Lucy E. Hitchcock; her sister, Mrs. 
F. S. Gannett; an aunt, Mrs. Adine Swart 
Albright; and two cousins, Mrs. Lizzie L. 


Swart and Mrs. Robert L. Newcomb. 


The other founders are: Mrs. Annie L. 
Adams, Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, Miss 
Anna L. Clary, Mrs. Anna R. Cross, Mrs. 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Seattle, Washington 
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SACAJEWEA CHAPTER 
Olympia, Washington 
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a ing Kings grants. Among those who came 
istered at Bermuda Hundred. 

Today, we also twist with the now 
“paved turns of the Hundred Road,” and 
is a potential competitor with surrounding 
territory. 

A number of years ago Bermuda Hun- 

4 dred Chapter, of Richmond, placed a 
marker at this historic spot. 

The writer acknowledges the assistance 
of Miss Anna Ward, a teacher of history, 
who did the research upon which this ar- 
ticle was based. 
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MRS. EARL C. DOUGLAS 
WASHINGTON STATE REGENT 
uson, MEMBER OF OLYMPUS CHAPTER 
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\istory, 
his ar- 
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clock. 
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| 
Presented with pride and affection by the following chapters: 
Ann Washington Lady Stirling Rainier 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Marcus Whitman Robert Gray 
Chief Seattle Martha Atkins Gray Sarah Buchanan 
Columbia River Mary Ball Spokane Garry 
Elizabeth Ellington Mary Morris Tahoma 
Elizabeth Forey Michael Trebert University of Washington 
Esther Reed Narcissa Prentiss Waukoma Trail 
Fort Vancouver Olympus Willapa 
John Kendrick 
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LOST 


STRAYED 


STOLEN 


GREETINGS! from National Vice Chairman, Genealogical Records, Mrs. Howard 
P. Arnest, 4166 N.E. Beaumont St., Portland 13, Oregon. 


Thatcher-Holt:wnt anc w&ch of John Thatcher b1760Pa 
41853 Mor’w Co Ohio. Sr&Jr John were Quaker Patriots Revol. 
Ches’rCo Pa; John Jr res Trumb’l Co Ohiol824, Mor’w Co 
Ohio 1850 ae 90 Mary Worth fam;known son Barthol’w Thatcher 
b1804Pa m Trumb’ICo Ohio 1824 Dorcas dau of Francis & 
Ele’nr (Holt) Windle-wnt anc of Eleanor Holt b177-? m 1794 
Ches’r Co Pa Francis Windle-Mrs. Fred W Smith 3845 State ‘St. 
NE Salem Oregon. 


Rhoads-Vashti?:wnt p Ezek’! M Rhoads (b Vt?)& w Eliza. 
Vashti? ch Alphonse b 1820TiogaCo NY,Geo 1822,Belinda 
1823-fam in Ohio 1830-Fulton Co Ill 1834. HOWELL:wnt p&ch 
of Benj bNC 1753 m(1) Eliz Brooks OrangeCoNC,fam in Hawk. 
& Gran’r Cos Tenn 1799 Benj ser Revol d 1834 Tn: BENNETT: 
wnt p of Joel b c 1785 NJ? @Court 1806 Monmouth CoNJ- 
owned Id Lycoming CoPa d SullivanCoPa 1867 m Sarah Bird. 
BROWN:wnt p Ann Brown b c 1750 m1780 Brunswick Me 
Jarius Bonney fam mov Litchfield CoCt,Wash CoNy 1810, Ohio 
1816 Mrs. J Frederick Johnson 4333 NE 31st Ave. Portland 11 
Oreg. 


Briggs:lost par & anc of Mary Briggs (wid?)b5 Aug 1752;m 
Attleboro Mass Sept 1781 Curtis Cole, Capt Minute Men War- 
ren R.I—Chas L Greenwood 5030 Windsor Island Rd Salem 
Oreg 


Bradley-Rhoads:wnt p Nancy Bradley b1772 dbef1798 
MassacCo Ill m Solomon Rhoads LoganCo Ky. wnt par of 
ORPHA HILL b1776 buri815 Sacramento Ky m1795 Fred’k 
Co Md JOHN PLAINE-O R Rhoads 1465 SW Cardinell Drive 
Portland 1 Oreg aa 


Combs-Burrus:strayed anc of David Bullock Combs b1812Ky 
d1843 m 1833 Rebecca Massey Burrus b1814 d1891-Mrs.Claud 
G Stotts Box 958 Coos Bay Oreg 


Ennes(Ennis)-Aarons:wnt p&ch of John Ennes b1809NC 
Minister kil’d by “Beard Gang”1862 m AdairCoKy 1829 Susana 
Aarons-ist son Riley K arr’d Oreg 1852.PEARSON: Abr’m 
AaaronsJr b1759 Lanc’erCo Pa m 1795 PittsylCo Va Cloe Pear- 


son res here &Botec’t Cos Va & AdairCoKy-wnt p etc re Cloe- 
F.E. Garlough 672 So 8th Ave Hillsboro Oreg 


Stewart-Smith:wnt p GeoWash Stewart b c1777Va dbef1850 
Mo wife Mary Smith son John b WashCoVa c 1799 fam in E 
Tenn 1808 Fountain CoInd 1825 sev ch-Mary wid1850 HoltCo- 
Mo-sons owned Id early BentonCo, Oreg-Mrs Harry I Hiday 
1210 16th St NE Salem Oreg. 


Blair-Owens-Poston:wnt inf re wife(Mary AnBlair?)of David 
Hammand bHick’y Pal792 d Belm’tCo Ohio 1851;s Rob’t 
m1838 Belm’t Co Isabel Owens dau ofHenry &Eliz Clark Owens 
who m nr Phila wnt anc of Eliz. POSTON:wnt p of Wm bOhio- 
1823 d Mo1898 m 1847 MorganCoOhio Mary Burlingame- Mrs. 
E.E.Stoddard 17025 SW Chapin Rd Oswego Oreg 


Cullison-Coulter:wnt anc Jerm’h Cullison b1788 Md dKnox- 
Colll 1861 & w Rebeca Coulter bPa. RIGDON:wntp&w Thos,- 
fam1790 Pa Willpro AllegCoPa 1819 m Amy dau ofChasDaily 
Mrs Winifred Rigdon Herrick 230 Richmond Ave SE Salem 
Oreg 


Smith: stolen? John Smith m1785 AugustaCo Va Susn’h Reglor 
res Mad CoKY? Boone Co Mo1832? par of both? LASATER:- 
lost hus&p of Frances (Reddin) Lasiter b1804NC with dau Har’t 
Blackwood (Sid) 1880 Henry Co Tenn.REEVES: wnt p of both 
Rob’tReeves b1821Tn d 1899CarterCoOkla &(2)wife Minerva—? 
b1830 d1906 OklaPHILPOT-WARD:wnt p&anc of bothEdward- 
Philpot bVabef1800 d How’d CoMo bef1850 mOct1832 How’d- 
CoMo Reb’a Ward bKy1810 liv1860 How’dCoMo-Cloa Hoising- 
ton Cate 836 Belmont Salem Oreg 


Clark-Rogers:wnt p of both Hiram Clark &wEliz Rogers bo 
bVal795,dau Olive Orythea m Alvis Kibby bNY1815(his par?)- 
wnt p ofCath.Delena ALLOWAY b1810 m Rob’t McNarySr 
WashCo Pa-Esther M Keller Willamette Uni. Salem Oreg 


Palmer-Hodges:wnt anc Ephr L Palmer &w Saran Van-?had 
dau MaryAman m(1) JJLindley(2)“Cof’eJim”Hodges Mo?Ks? 
wnt Hodges anc-Vera Fisher Grayson 3110 Turner Rd Salem 


Compliments of 
MT. HOOD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Portland, Oregon 


Greetings from 
UMPQUA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Portland, Oregon 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 342) 
and the State of Nebraska won a total 


of 19 national awards and a J.A.C. 
banner, as a “banner State.” This is 


a new award instituted by the Na- | 


tional Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Contests, Mrs. Charles Bowman. 
Nebraska has really been a “banner 
State” for many years. Its entries in 
the J.A.C. contests have been out- 
standing and Nebraska clubs always 
followed strictly the instructions given 
for J.A.C. contests. 

April is Arbor Day month. A won- 
derful project for a J.A.C. club would 
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be to plant a tree, or trees, on the 
grounds of a school or other place 
in the community. Your Conservation 
chairman would probably be pleased 
to cooperate with you on such a pro- 
ject. The Thomas Jefferson J.A.C. 
Club, of New Iberia, La., partici- 
pated in planting two trees in the 
grounds of the Hilda Roberts Ele- 
mentary School. The club used the 
following. ceremony, written by its 
J.A.C. club director, which was taken 
in part from the D.A.R. Handbook. 
I am sure they would be glad to 
have you use this ceremony if you 
wish: 

J.A.C. PRESIDENT: From time immemorial 
trees have been of the greatest importance 
to man, for without trees man could not 


live on earth. The Druids of old England 
and the barbaric tribes of ancient Europe 


believed that trees had souls. Many trees 
have played important parts in episodes 
of world history. Charles II hid from his 
pursuers in the Royal Oak. According to 
legend, the Charter Oak held Connecticut’s 
guarantee of self-government safely 
through a stormy period of Colonial 
history. Still growing along many country 
lanes of the midwest are the trees planted 
by Johnny Appleseed for the benefit of 
the settlers and travelers who would follow 
him. To commemorate the Thirteen 
Original States,.. George Washington 
planted 13 chestnut trees. Scattered 
throughout the United States stand many 
other historic trees, memorializing im- 
portant events. 

CHAPLAIN: We are told—‘“The tree of the 
field is man’s life”—a gift from God. 
CAPTAIN OF COLOR GuARD: Today we 
plant this tree with care and hope. May 
its roots reach deep into the earth to 
withstand the winds and the storms and its 
branches grow strong and be lifted high in 


(Continued on page 360) 
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FROM OUR BOOKSHELF 


HEADS OF FAMILIES, First Census of the United States—1790. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Census Bureau, 1908; reprinted by Reprint Company, 154 

West Cleveland Park Drive, Spartanburg, S. C. 150 pages and 1796 map of South 

Carolina. Price, $10.50 

The First Census of the United States is a unique inheritance, since the 1790 sched- 
ules represent, for each of the States, a complete list of the heads of families at the 
time when the Constitution was adopted. The South Carolina volume is the first of 
the series to be issued by the Reprint Company. The North Carolina volume will be 
the next off press. Similar records are available for Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
and a partial and reconstructed roll for Virginia. The Records for Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, and some Virginia data were destroyed when the 
British burned Washington in the War of 1812. 

The Reprint Company has announced that organizational purchases for library pur- 
poses can be made at a 20-percent discount. If prepublication orders for the entire 
series are placed by D. A. R. chapters, this discount will be increased to 33% percent. 

The volume described above is No. 6 in the South Carolina Heritage Series. 
HISTORY OF SPARTANBURG COUNTY, by Dr. J. B. C. Landrum. 

Originally published in 1900; reissued by the Reprint Company, 154 West Cleveland 

Park Drive, Spartanburg, S. C. 543 pages. Price, $10.50. 

This volume is essentially a history of the people of the Spartanburg area. The 
family sketches total over 100, and include 126 pictures and illustrations. They run 
from the Andersons, Ballengers, Bomars, Brookmans, and Caldwells through to the 
Walkers, Wingos, Youngs, and Zimmermans. The volume also includes a list of heads 
of families of Spartanburg County taken from the Census of 1790. Another list names 
all those from the area who served in the War Between the States, with notations as to 
those killed and wounded, and in which battles. 


The book described above is No. 5 in the South Carolina Heritage Series issued 


by the Reprint Company. 
SEARCHING FOR YOUR ANCESTORS, by Gilbert H. Doane, 3d ed. (revised). 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 198 pages, $3.95. 

This handbook on “The Why and How of Genealogy” will be very helpful to those 
who are trying to establish authentic “lines.” A testimonial to the value of “Searching 
for Your Ancestors” is the fact that this is the third edition of the work, and a 
revised one at that. 

A brief, but succinct chapter on tracing ancestors in the “old country” is a welcome 

The Appendixes furnish a mine of reference material. For example, Appendix A, 
part E, includes “Important Sources of Genealogical Data by States”, and Appendix 
B lists “States Whose Offices of Vital Statistics Have Records Dating Before 1900.” 
Appendix D is “A Bibliography of Lists, Registers, Rolls, and Rosters of Revolutionary 
War Soldiers.” 

I WAS A SPY, by Marion Miller. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis and 

New York. 1960. 224 pages. $3.50. 

Marion Miller, wife of Paul Miller, mother of three children, and resident of Cali- 
fornia, for nearly five years pretended to be a Communist. Her indoctrination into 
Party affairs resulted from what was at first a casual interest in the Los Angeles Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born, part of the Civil Rights Congress. In the 
guise of a willing worker, she was gradually absorbed into the Communist machinery, 
all the while feeding information to the F. B. I. It was common knowledge among her 
neighbors that Mrs. Miller was a Communist. Anonymous persons telephoned and re- 
viled her as a traitor. Her children were deserted by their playmates. 

The importance of her work is revealed by the fact that she received commenda- 
tions from President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, J. Edgar Hoover, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the American Legion—to name only a few; she has 
been called “the most decorated lady in our Nation.” 

Mrs. Miller’s husband had become interested in combating Communism before he 
met her, and spent 12 years all told in work of this kind, also for the F. B. I. During 
the war Jacksonville, Fla., was the Communist center between New York and Chi- 
cago and Miami, and he had convinced Party leaders that he was a convert to their 
cause. A rather hair-raising incident in this career was the scene when the merchant 
marine vessel on which he was an officer was delivering lend-lease material to the 
Russians. The Soviet officer in charge (who turned out to be a commissar) invited 
Mr. Miller to be his guest, and, after much vodka, made the observation that, when 
Russia conquered the United States, the first people to be liquidated would be members 
of the American Communist Party, stating that, if they had been traitors to this 
country they could not be expected to be loyal to Russia. 


DUNCAN TAVERN 
HISTORIC CENTER 
Paris, Kentucky 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 346) 
Annabel M. Ferris, Mrs. Nellie Geer, Mrs. 
Clifford Warren, Mrs. Harry Moore and 
Miss Winnifred C. Hays. 

Mrs. Hitchcock had also been honored 
at the first meeting of the C.A.R. Grand- 
mothers’ Committee, which was organized 
at the home of Mrs. Howard P. Arnest, 
June 22, 1939, as the name is the Lucy 
E. Hitchcock Club of the Oregon C.A.R. 
Grandmothers’ Committee. Mrs. Reid has 
served as State President of this group, 
which sends a Pilgrim every other year 
from Oregon to attend the National C.A.R. 
Conference in Washington. Miss Shirley 
Jean Howard was the first Pilgrim sent 
in 1947. She is now a member of Wil- 
lamette Junior Group. 

Mrs. R. S. Wheeler, chaplain, gave the 
D.A.R. prayer for a 50th anniversary. 

Willamette Chapter received a Gold 
Honor Award last year.—Daisy C. Smith. 

Capt. John Holmes (Minneapolis, Minn.). 
Mrs. Stephen R. Brodwolf, Honorary State 
Regent of Minnesota, has been appointed 
to the National Women’s Organization of 
the National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission. She is also serving as a member 
of Minnesota Civil War and Sioux Up- 
rising Centennial Commission's Advisory 
Committee. 

Mrs. Brodwolf is a National Vice Chair- 
man of the D.A.R. Good Citizens, State 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
State Chairman of Speakers Bureau, Chair- 
man of Sibley Tea House Committee, 
Chairman of State Nominating Commit- 
tee, and a Member of the By-Laws Com- 
mittee. 

At the Minnesota State Conference in 
March, 1960, a resolution was passed 
that all Minnesota Daughters take active 
part in the Commemoration of the Civil 
War and the Sioux Uprising Centennial. 
The special 1961 project for Minnesota 
chapters is to make voluntary contribu- 
tions to the Minnesota Historical Society 
to assist with the partial restoration of 
Old Fort Snelling —Mary K. Wilcox. 


Dr. Eustace Henry cofounder of 1911 and were at that time the only phy- 
Crossnore School and husband of Dr. sicians for miles around. They founded 
Mary Martin Sloop, died at Crossnore on Crossnore School to house children attend- 
February 7 after a long illness. Dr. and ing the nearby county schools, in 1915. 
Mrs. Sloop came to the neighborhood in Dr. Sloop had been first elder of the 


Death of Dr. Eustace Henry Sloop 


Crossnore Presbyterian Church, and _his 
funeral was conducted there. In addition 
to his widow, Dr. Sloop is survived by a 
son, a daughter, four sisters, and five 
grandchildren. 
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HONORING 


MRS. FRED OSBORNE 
KENTUCKY STATE REGENT 


Member of Hart Chapter of Winchester 


nial. The following chapters proudly and affectionately dedicate this page to Ruth Osborne 


ee Berea Laurel Ridges Chapter Elizabeth Kenton Chapter John Marshall Chapter 

ae Bland Ballard Chapter Fincastle Chapter Keturah Moss Taylor Chapter 
Boone County Chapter General Henry Crist Chapter Mountain Trail Chapter 

— Bryan Station Chapter : Frankfort Chapter Russellville Chapter 

Captain Jacob Van Meter Chapter Hart Chapter Samuel Davies Chapter 

his Captain John Lillard Chapter Jemima Johnson Chapter Somerset Chapter 4 
ition Captain John McKinley Chapter John and Mary Jackson Chapter William Dudley Chapter 
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The Members of General Evan Shelby Chapter, Owensboro, Kentucky 
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Honor Their Revolutionary War Ancestors 
who fought so valiantly for freedom and independence 
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Colonel George Nicholas Chapter, Mount Sterling, Kentucky 


Member Ancestor State 
Prewitt, Mrs. John M. (Ruth E. Carrigan) Regent... .John Kercheval, Sr. ......... Va. 
Anderson, Mrs. G. C. (Sallie Taylor Woods)........ Peter Taylor ............... Va. 
Bascom, Mrs. George N. (Alma Rice).............. Conrad Cornelison ........ N.C. 
Bogie, Miss Mollie Chenault...................... William Chenault .......... Va. 
Bourne, Miss Carolyn.................0cceeceeees James Bourne .............. Va. 
Boyd, Mrs. Carl B. (Hazel Mason)................ Lt. John Mason ............ Va. 
Bristow, Mrs. Arthur (Mary Elizabeth Taul)......... Nathaniel Haggard ......... Va. 
Bryant, Mrs. Warren H. (Susan Cleveland).......... William Cleveland .......... Va. 
Bush, Mrs. J. Milbert (Martha Frances Bogie)....... David Allen ............... Va. 
Calk, Mrs. —s (Virginia Rose Duff)............ Joseph Nickell ............. Va. 
Clarke, Mrs. E. P. (Birdie Berry).................. Rev. James Quiesenberry ....Va. 
Cockrell, Mrs. J. H. —— Eastin Wilson)...... Nathaniel Brittain .......... Va. 
Daniel, Mrs. J. W. (Dorothy White Mahan)........ Capt. Samuel Stout ....... N. J. 
Day, Miss Beatrice Inez.................00eeeeeeee John Beale Howard, Sr. ....Md. 
Pvt. Presley Anderson, Sr....Ky. 
Duff, Mrs. Charles E. (Elizabeth Pieratt)........... Michael O’Hair ............ Va. 
Gillaspie, Mrs. L. M. (Willie McCormick)......... Thomas Lewis ............. Va. 
Greene, Mrs. H. C. (Catherine Howell)............. Lt. David Gist ............. Md. 
Greene, Mrs. Roy S. (Neva Barnes Collins)......... Patrick Hamilton ......... $c. 
Harris, Mrs. Durward A. (Anna Gossett McClure)..Greenberry Riggs .......... Md. 
Harris, Miss Roxcy Alice................0e0ceeeee Greenberry Riggs .......... Md. 
Hagler, Mrs. James (Katherine Mahan)............ William White ............. Pa. 
Howell, Mrs. William S. (Bessie Sledd)............ Thomas Lewis ............. Va. 
Hunter, Mrs. D. W. (Elizabeth Judy)....... ack cae Colonel George Nicholas ....Va. 
Judy, Mrs. John Bascom (Helen Gray)............. Reuben Legg ............ ass. 
Kendall, Mrs. Howard (Georgia Kerns)............ Richard Oldham ........... Va. 
Kern, Mrs. Frances (Hurt)..............--.00008- Lt. John Mason ............ Va. 
Lane, Mrs. Ratliff H. (Annie Caswell Prewitt)....... Col. Robert Wilmott ....... Md. 
Lover, Mrs. William E. (Alta Grace Jones)......... Va. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Floyd (Ruth O’Brien)............. John Norris ............... Va. 
Maxey, Mrs. Neil R. (Mildred Crenshaw Morris)....John Sutton, Sr. ............ Va. 
Owings, Mrs. Joshua (Pauline Whitley)............. John Thomas ........... 7 
Peavyhouse, Mrs. W. W. (Betty arm: Bn ga ....Capt. George Robards ...... Va. 
Peck, Mrs. John E. (Emily Tilghman Hunt)......... Josias Stone ............... Va. 
Prewitt, Mrs. Caswell (Margaretta Ratliff).......... Gen. Greene Clay .......... Ky. 
Priest, Mrs. Hunt (Louise Nicholas Kolhas)........ Colonel John Nicholas ...... Va. 
Ratliff, Mrs. Omer (Pauline Whitley Beeding)....... John Thomas ........... N. C. 
Richardson, Mrs. Conrad (Elizabeth Delaney)...... Zachriah Magruder ........ Md. 
Rushford, Mrs. Richard (Aline Bristow)............ Archibald Kincaid .......... Pa. 
Sewell, Mrs. Frank K. (Carmie Ethel Bach)........ James Caudill-Cordill ..... N. C. 
Shrout, Mrs. Ewell (Angie Young Jackson)......... Josiah Collins .............. Va. 
Shrout, Mrs. Gay (Thelma Booth)................. Harmon Utterback ......... Va. 
Shrout, Mrs. Walter (Colgate Bascom)............. Col. George Nicholas ....... Va. 
mole Mrs. John (Mary Hunter Johnson).......... Captain Jack Ashby ........ Va. 
omas, Mrs. F. B. (Linda Breeze)................ John Breeze ............... Md. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. L. (Leila G. Prewitt)........... Robert Prewitt ............. Va. 
Trisler, Mrs. William (Anna Catherine Mason)...... Lt. John Mason ........... Va. 
Walden, Mrs. W. D. (Louise Wallace).............. braham Slack ............ Pa. 
White, Mrs. Charles E. (Alice Clark Highland)...... Joseph Hedges ............. Md. 
Wilson, Mrs. Georgia Sledd....................05- Lieut. Jacob Coons ......... Va. 
Wyatt, Miss Elizabeth Jeremiah Cockrell ........ 
Kovacic, Mrs. Joe (Gertrude Manley).............. John Beale Howard, Sr. ....Md. 
a Presley Anderson, Sr. ....... Ky. 

Courtesy of Mt. Sterling Packing Co. 

Queries Odell—-Austin—Want ances., parents, 


(Continued from page 308) 


Was Peter St. Ore’s father on the staff of 
Gen. Lafayette?—Mrs Ralph Haen, 422 
North Highland Ave., Rockford, Ill. 

Bolling—Bowling—Want parents, dates 
and places, and ances. of Thornberry 
Bowling, b. June 8, 1777, in Va.; first 
wfe., Lucy Rainey, b. Feb. 12, 1779, 
second wfe., Mary Ann Aycock, whose 
first husband was Winfield Jett Wright. 
She mar. Thornberry Bowling June 19, 
1828; he bought land in Oglethorpe Co., 
Ga. in 1798 and d. there May 8, 1837.— 
Mrs. C. W. Foppert, 1803 Erlen Rd., 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

Jacobs—Jackson—Want parents, dates, 
and places of Gabriel Jacobs, b. July 7, 
1783 Allegheny Co., Md., d. April 1, 
1848, Adeline, Ill., and wfe., Margaret 
Jackson, b. May 27, 1783, Allegheny Co., 
Md., d. Lonaconing, Md., abt. 1855, mar. 
abt. 1805. Did father of either serve in 
Rev. war? Did Wm. Jacobs from N.J., 
who served at Valley Forge, have a son 
Gabriel?—Mrs. Lloyd C. Motter, 223 
Oak Knolls Ave. N., Rockford, Ii. 

Palmer—Want ances., parents, desc., 
dates, and places of Richard Palmer, be- 
lieved to have res. in S.C., migrated to 
Daviess Co., Ind.—Thelma Palmer, Chat- 
tin, Washington, Ind. 
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dates, and places of David Odell, b. 1790 
Washington Co. (N.Y. or Conn.?), and of 
wfe. Sarah Austin, b. abt. 1792, res. 
Schuyler, Herkimer Co., Deerfield, Oneida 


Co., N.Y., moved Jefferson Co. (1825 
census), known bro. Wheeler. Odell, 
Ontario, Can., d. Jefferson Co.—Mrs. 


Walter D. Tyler, 201 California Ave., 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Morrison—Archer—Want parents, dates, 
places, and name of wfe. and other chil- 
dren of John Morrison, “horse-and-wagon 
pedler” of Winchester, Va., son Morris, b. 
July 15, 1808, near Winchester, Va., mar. 
1828 Lydia Archer of Noble Co., Ohio, d. 
Dec. 23, 1885, near Chillicothe, Ohio, also 
want her parents, gr. parents, and name 
of Rev. ancestor, with dates and places.— 
Mrs. H. S. Swingle, 707 Wright Mill Rd., 
Auburn, Ala. 


Dunnegan—(Dunnigan) — Want 
ents, dates, and places of Andrew 
rwin Hastings, b. 1820 Maryland, and 
wfe. Louisa Evoline Dunnegan, b. 1822 
Tenn., mar. 1842, Bond Co., Ill., in 1860 
lived McDonough Co., Ill. Andrew Hast- 
ings prob. had brother named Hiram.— 
Mrs. Victor L. Garner, R.F.D. 1, Box 36, 
St. Johns, Kans. - 
Van Nostran—Of New York State; want 
nts, dates, and places of both John 
an Nostran and wfe. Elizabeth, their son, 


Greetings from 
LEXINGTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lexi Kentu 


In Memory of Stella Watts Crutchfield Starkey 
Charter Member 
Pikeville Chapter, Pikeville, Ky. 


Greetings 
ST. ASAPH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Danville, Kentucky 


Greetings from 
JOHN FITCH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Bardstown, Kentucky 


Honoring Mrs. Joe E. Goodman, Sr., Regent 
EDMUND ROGERS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Glasglow, Kentucky 


Greetings from 
FRANKFORT CHAPTER 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Honoring our State Registrar 
Mrs. J. Vernon Hardeastle 
Samuel Davies Chapter, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Compliments of 
TRABUE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Nicholasville, Ky. 

BIG SPRING CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Georgetown, Kentucky 
LIMESTONE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Maysville, Kentucky 
Gateway to the South 
Lawrence County Records go back to 1822. 
Write Regent, Louisa Chapter, for research 
Louisa, Kentucky 
GENERAL SAMUEL HOPKINS CHAPTER 


Henderson, Kentu 
“On the Ohio but Never in It" 


THE SUSANNAH HART SHELBY CHAPTER 
cordially invites you te visit 
HISTORIC FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


Frederick, b. Dec. 26, 1796, came to Ohio 
approx. 1816. Were there other children? 
—Mrs. Mary V. Green, 220 Third St., 
N.W., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Thompson—Want full inf. concerning 
forebears and living desc. of Thomas 
Thompson, b. April 9, 1780, in Va., d. 
1856, bur. Green Co., Ga. by wfe. 
Barbara (dau. of Samuel Hester, d. 1839, 
Clarke Co., Ga.). Sons, Samuel H. Thomp- 
son, b. 1805, Ga.; Richard M. Thompson. 
After Barbara died, Thomas Thompson 
mar. her sister, Lucy Hester, b. 179-. 
Their ch., Pentha T., b. 1815 Ga., mar. 
1833 Wilson S. Bishop, b. 1800, lived 
Green Co., Ga. as Thompson, b. 
1820, mar. Anna R. In 1860 children 
were, Lucy age 14; Thomas Waddy 
Thompson, age 12; Henry C., age 10; 
Walter P., age 8; William B., age 6; 
Emma A., age 4; Anna L., age 2; and 
infant. Lived Clarke Co., Ga. Julie E., b. 
1821, mar. 1840 William M. Blanton. 
Lucy Ann, b. 1827, mar. 1843 Richard 
Crowder. Matilda Jane, b. 1831, Ga., 
mar. 1850 J. W. Thomas Catchings, b. 
1826, Ga. William H. Thompson, b. 1824, 
Ga., and Henry B. Thompson, b. 1829, 
Ga., lived at home in 1850, Green Co., 
Ga., 162 Dist. In 1860, Samuel H. Thomp- 
son, b. 1805, had Martha, age 23; Lucy 
A., age 16; William B., age 11; Emma C., 


, age 8; Eugenia S., age 6; Ophelia J., age 


4. In 1860, Richard M. Thompson, b. 1808 
had Thomas J., age 24; Anne E. age 22; 
Sarah J., age 20; Pentha E., age 18; Julia 
E., age 15; Ezekiel B., age 7; Frances M. 
age 15; James D., age 3.—Miss Martha 
Blanton, R.F.D. 3 Box 77, Griffin, Ga. 


Lovelace—Want parents, dates, and 
places of Amos Lovelace, b. 1798, d. 1855, 
and wfe. Tabitha, b. 1803, d. 1878, went 
from Iredell Co., N.C., to Troup Co., Ga. 
—Sara L. Muschel, 218 Leake St., St. 
Simons Island, Ga. 

West-Tenhan—Want parents, dates, and 
places of Benjamin West and wfe. Mary 
Tenhan West, Louisa Co., Va.; sons, 
Benjamin, Claiborne, John, Robert, and 
William.—O. L. West, P.O. Box 1915, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Morton—Want parents, dates and 
laces of Eugene Morton (Doctor) who 
ived in Currituck, N.C., in 1850; he was a 


(Continued on page 354) 
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THE MOTEL QUEEN Greetings and Best Wishes to 123 members 
Se Richard F. McCready, Regent 
Headquarters—Codell Building . Winchester, Kentucky 
| THE BROWN HOTEL Greetings to Hart Chapter on 53rd Anniversary 
Broadway at Fourth The Winchester Bank 
) Louisville, Ky. . WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 
“The Center of Everything in Louisville MEMBER F.D.LC. 
and the meeting place of the John Mar- 
shall Chapter, D.A.R.” Compliments of Compliments of the 
THE CLARK COUNTY WINCHESTER BUILDING 
who are visiting Louisville. WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 
Member F.D.1.C. WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 


Compliments of Compliments of the 


State Bank & Trust Co. PEOPLES STATE BANK & TRUST CO. 
Richmond, Kentucky MEMBER F.D.L.C. 
Col 
Member F.D.I.C. WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 
Member Federal Reserve System 
GEC 
Oates Flag, 226 W. Main, Louisville 2, Ky. Winchester, Kentucky BLUEGRASS PLANT FOODS, INC. 
JEMIMA JOHNSON CHAPTER D.A.R. Queries 
MARTIN'S FORT SOCIETY GAR. 


desc. of John Morton, signer of the Dec. 
of Indep—Mrs. Albert E. Morton, 1211 


Re Cordially invite you to Longwood Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 


Anderson—Brewer—Want name, dates, 

CELEBRATION 

Paris, Kentucky, May 13—20, 1961 Sept 17, Philip 
HISTORICAL PAGEANT, Nightly May 16—20, 1961 - |}| Wevmoumn 


UNVEILING OF REVOLUTIONARY FORT MARKER— 


May 19 1771, by Elder Joshua Clark to Joshua 
y Collins; moved to Dutchess Co., N.Y., 
where he served in the Rev. War. Tradi- 


wom. tion has it that Mary was dau. of Oliver 
Compliments of White of R.I. Desire inf. regarding Mary, 
birth, death, dates, and places, also for 


BOURBON AGRICULTURAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY | | father and mother’s maiden name —Elva 


The NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY of PARIS | | ,,,Grof—Want in. parents and ancs. Wil 


PEOPLES DEPOSIT BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
* - m. Amy Stratton, Burlington Co., N.J. 


1764. Was Elizabeth Groff (m. Samuel 
Ballinger 1760) dau. Garrit Groff their ORGAR 


(Please include your address in the body of all letters. 
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THE WILLOWS CHAPTER 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


HONORS ITS CHARTER MEMBERS 


CLARA WILLIAMS BRUCE MORGAN BOYD 
143628 143627 
Thomas Smith Robert Clark 


NATALIE EAGLE LYONS 


# 120160 
Thomas Smith 


JESSIE KEITH DONOHOE 


# 55063 
Massey Thomas 


ANNA LATIMER FINCH 
143632 
Col. Jonathan Latimer 


ELIZABETH WILLIAMS FRENCH 
# 143629 
Thomas Smith 


GEORGIA H. PURKITT HENLEY 
# 143633 
Col. Henry Purkitt 


IONE BILL MILLER JONES 
# 108481 
Christian Miller 


EDNA L. PURKITT KNIGHT 


143634 
Col. Henry Purkitt 


BARBARA WILLIAMS LILLARD 


143631 
Thomas Smith 


RITA FRENCH MOODY ANNA JOHNSON ROEBUCK 

# 143630 # 136042 

Thomas Smith Arthur Johnson 
"THE WILLOWS 

Watering Spot of the Plains 


REBECCA TERRILL PURKITT LAMBERT 
143635 Col. Henry Purkitt 


State Regent 
'44-'45-- '45-'46 


ORGANIZED na HELEN FOX BAKER 
Feb. 7, I9I9 Regent 1960 - 196! 
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In Honor of — 


DORIS PIKE WHITE 
Frances Dighton Williams Chapter 
Bangor, Maine 
61 members, their Ancestors 


Agnes Higgins Ames—SAMUEL WATTS, 
JR. (1756-1849); Grace Small Bastey—MAJ. 
JAMES STODDARD (1756-1833); Belle 
Merrill Bowles—JOHN MERRILL (1750- 
1821); Anne Kesaris Brountas—LT. HARVEY 
MOORE (1741-1801); Margaret Ayer Butter- 
field—EBENEZER AYER (1727-1786); Jo- 
sephine Harriman Christmas — EZEKIEL 
HARRIMAN (1757-1809); Jessie Cunningham 
Colburn—AARON JONES (1723-1820); Alice 
Lord Cole—ABRAHAM LORD (1722-1777); 
Viola Kingsbury Thompson, Laura Chute 
Danforth, Thelma Chute D’Amboise, Merle 
Chute Robertson, Constance DAmboise Flagg 
—SOLOMON BLAKE (1734-1825); Eva Fen- 
derson Drew, Edith Fenderson Hathaway— 
WALLACE FENDERSON (1745-1827); Alice 
Pierce Edwards—ISAAC MAYO (1735-1844); 
Marjory Cousins Estabrooke — ELISHA 
COUSINS (1735-1816); Maud Bucknam 
Hunt, Ruth Hunt Hathorn, Caroline Hunt 
Freese, Ellen Hathorn Files — THOMAS 
DEAN (1730-1800); Ella Ames Fisher—LT. 
HENRY BLACK (1739-1817); Fannie Eames 
West, Geraldine Watson Finnegan—JACOB 
EAMES (1754-1851); Florence Hillman 
Grant, Marylee Grant—JOHN PLUMMER 
(1761-1841); Helen Andrews Hagerthy — 
JONATHAN ANDREWS, JR. (1756-1826); 
Mary Whittier Holden—ASA ROBBINS 
(1759-1840); Donna Sturtevant Kingsbury— 
EZRA TWITCHELL (1746-1801); Agnes - 
Kelliher, Effie Kelliher —SGT. MAJOR JOHN 
ARCHER (1752-1830); Mildred Dow Leven- 
salor—DANIEL DOW (1738-1816); Ila Estes 
Penley, Ethel Kenney Lord—LT. ISAAC 
CLEWLEY (1729-1800); Letty Wilson 
Thompson, Jean Thompson Lyford—SILAS 
A. SCOFIELD (1758-1837); Inez Kingman 
Thompson, Phyllis Thompson Mackey—LT. 
MARLBORO KINGMAN (1756-1805); Pris- 
cilla Houston Menke — CAPT. SAMUEL 
HOUSTON (1726-1819); Susie Grover Tread- 
well, Violet Treadwell Cushman, Jane Grover 
McLaughlin, Julia Higgins Salisbury, Gladyes 
Grover Williams—LT. EPHRAIM GROVER 
(1738-1793); Lillian Bussell McNeil—JONA- 
THAN BUSSELL (1755-1842); Helen Far- 
rington Nelson — JOHN FARRINGTON 
(1756-1843); Gertrude Soper Newman— 
JUSTUS SOPER (1760-1861); Harriet Soden 
Noonan — JONATHAN HERRICK (1760- 
1847); Irene Spruce Noyes — CHARLES 
BURR (1759-1820); Edith Norton Peavey— 
LIVY MORTON (1760-1838); Ruth A. Preble 
—JONATHAN BURR (1726-1804); Catherine 
Bradbury Regis—LT. COL. DAVID PAGE 
(1735-1812); Sophie Dunton Reynolds—JOEL 
ADAMS (1753-1830); Florence Cushman 
Ryder — LEONARD HINDS (1761-1797); 
Florence Hill. Sugg—DANIEL HILL (1756- 
1835); Julia Harmon Southard — WOODIN 
FOSTER (1730-1810); Celia Moulton Stratton 
—BRIG. GEN’L. JOTHAM MOULTON 
(1742-1777); Edith Jones Trickey—COL. 


- JONATHAN EDDY (1726-1804); Doris Pike 
White—JAMES PIKE (1744-1793); Joanne, 


Jordan Warren—CAPT. JONATHAN AN- 
DREWS (1745-1832); Rachel Manchester 
Woodman—WILLIAM HEATH (1764-1840). 
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Page Girls—1961 


(For the Pages of the 70th Conti- 
nental Congress, Daughters of the 
American Revolution) 


We are the dream come true— 

The dream of the men 

at Jockey Hollow 
Cold, snow-spent, and worn, 
Fearing the enemy and the 

New World’s winter, 
Hungry, underclothed, forlorn, 
Dreaming of warmth and plenty 
And enough shoes for everyone. 


Here we stand today, warm 
in kid slippers and silk gowns, 
Their dream come true! 


We are the dream come true— 

The dream of the men 

Who would be free, 

The dream of the men at 
Philadelphia 

Who made their dreams words, 

And their words action, 

And their action 
Count for that freedom which 
is the world-long dream. 


Ba stand here today, free, 
In the great halls of America 
In a Republic, 
The dream of our forefathers, 
Free to do, and speak, and dream 
The world-long dream 
of a world that knows freedom. 


By Jane Virginia (Mrs. Paul E.) 
Sarnoff 


Watch Tower Chapter, 

D.A.R., North Caldwell, 
N.J.; 

Senior President, Jefferson 

Village Society, C.A.R.; 

Page to Continental Con- 

gress, 1961 


CORRECTION 


The ad ad for the Ohio Roster that was 
published in the March 1961 issue page 
573 should have read as follows: 


Send $6.00 for “Roster III, Soldiers of the 
American Revolution Who Lived in the 
| State of Ohio” to: 


Mrs. John Wesley Smith 
117 Kermit Avenue 
Williamsburg, Ohio 


. (Ohio residents add 3% sales tax) 


The page honoring 


Mrs. Grant A. Ackerman 
Nebraska State Regent 


Presented by the following 
Chapters 


David City Chapter 
David City, Nebr. 

37th Star Chapter 
McCook, Nebr. 

Deborah Avery Chapter 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Oregon Trail Chapter 
Hebron, Nebr. 

Mary Katherine Goddard Chapter 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Sand Hills Chapter 
Hyannis, Nebr. 

Sioux Lookout Chapter 
North Platte, Nebr. 

Lone Willow Chapter 
Gordon, Nebr. 

Major isaac Sadler Chapter 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Quivera Chapter 
Fairbury, Nebr. 

David Bryant Chapter 
York, Nebr. 

General Geo. A. Custer Chapter 
Broken Bow, Nebr. 

Elizabeth Montague Chapter 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

St. Ledger Cowley Chapter 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Captain Christopher Robinson 

Chapter 

Crawford, Nebr. 

Point of Rock Chapter 
Alliance, Nebr. 

Fontenelle Chapter 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Platte Chapter 
Columbus, Nebr. 

Fort Kearney Chapter 
Kearney, Nebr. 

Niobrara Chapter 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Nikumi Chapter 

Blair, Nebr. 

Loup Valley Chapter 
Loup City, Nebr. 

Omaha Chapter 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Lewis Clark Chapter 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Hager Chapter 

Grand Island, Nebr. 

Kitkihaki Chapter 
Superior, Nebr. 

Stephen Bennett Chapter 
Fairmont, Nebr. 

Katahdin Chapter 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
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Honoring 


Mrs. GRANT A. ACKERMAN 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


STATE REGENT OF NEBRASKA 
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GREETINGS FROM ARKANSAS 


Marion Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Mrs. Taylor Norman Floyd 

Mrs. Florence Albright Way 

Mrs. Helen McGrath Miller 

Miss Margaret Galloway 

Miss Grace E. Albright 

Miss Harriette Belle King 

Miss Genevieve Dennis 

Miss Elizabeth Dupee Ellis 
Eureka Springs 

Neal Walter’s Poster Corporation 

Bare and Swett Insurance Co. 

H. T. Pendergrass Drug Co. 

Olive Ellis Antiques 

New Orleans Hotel 

The Ozark Shops 

Bank of Eureka Springs 

Arts, Craft and Hobby Center 


The above 


Compliments of 
Quapaw District, D.A.R. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Mrs. Griffin Smith, Director 


Captain Basil Gaither Chapter 
Centennial Chapter 


Compliments of 
James K. Polk Chapter 


Mrs. Theo. Rosenauer 
Mrs. Richard Barham 
Mrs. W. E. Watkins 
Mrs. E. E. Plaster 
Miss. Ethel Henderson 
Mrs. Joe Emerson Sr. 
Mrs. Eugene Stevenson 
Mrs. Guy H. Thornton 


Mrs. A. J. Taylor 
Mrs. W. A. Finks 
Mrs. Richard Carver 
Mrs. A. M. Ockerblad 
Mrs. Theta Spring 
Mrs. W. S. McLafferty 
Mrs. Louise Arnold 


Greetings 
BENJAMIN CULP CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 

Prescott, Arkansas 


In appreciation of our ex-regents 


ROBERT ROSAMOND 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


Greetings 


OUACHITA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Malvern, Arkansas 


Honoring 


MRS. IRBY DUNKLIN, REGENT 
Pine Bluff Chapter, D.A.R. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


friendly merchants and chapters welcome your visit. 


At the old Fox-Wisconsin portage crossed by Joliet and 
Marquette, 1673 

Route of Indians, fur traders and explorers. 

Home of U. S. Army Surgeons, 1834-1845 

Only remaining building of Fort Winnebago. 


Sponsored by the following Wisconsin Chapters 


Louisa M. Brayton Chapter—Madison 
Ft. Nathan Hatch Chapter—Milwaukee 
Fort Atkinson Chapter—Fort Atkinson 
Annis Avery Hill Chapter—Wauwatosa 
Eau Claire Chapter—Eau Claire 
Waupun Chapter—Waupun 

Ellen Hayes Peck Chapter—Sheboygan 


Portage, Wisconsin 


Old Fort Winnebago Surgeon’s Quarters 


Wau Bun Chapter—Portage 

Col. Benjamin Harrison Chapter—Monroe 
Beloit Chapter—Beloit 

Ah Dah Wa Gam Chapter—Wisconsin Rapids 


MOXIE’S SUPPER CLUB 
Highway 23 
Ripon, Wisconsin 


SISSON’S PEONIES 
Rosendale, 
Wisconsin 
SOLOMAN JUNEAU CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.”’ 
Tennyson 


Change of Address 


Please be sure to send us your old 


address as well as your new when 
sending a change of address. 


D.A.R. Crossnore Graduate 
(Continued from page 297) 
stowed signal honors on him by ap- 
pointing him to these two responsible 

positions. 

For his service in World War II 
and the Korean conflict, Commander 
Greene has been awarded the follow- 
ing medals: American Theatre, Asi- 
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atic-Pacific Theatre, World War II 
Victory, China Service, Navy Occu- 
pation, American Defense, Korean 
Service, and United Nations. 

The National Society and the Wis- 
consin Daughters should be proud 
of this D.A.R. School graduate, 
Commander William M. A. Greene, 
who has been so honored for his out- 
standing contributions to his country. 
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KOHLER CO. 
Established 1873 
KOHLER. wis. 


Freedom is the most 
precious thing on earth. 


But ‘freedoms’ obtained 


“for free” are worth just 


what is paid for them. 


* 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Enameled Iron and Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures 
All-Brass Fittings « Electric Plants 
Air-Cooled Engines ¢ Precision Controls 
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COLDWATER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Coldwater. ichigen 


Comp 
LUCINDA HINSDALE STONE CHAPTER 
Kalamazoo, 


Compli ments 
MARY ¢ CHAPTER 


REBECCA 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
Site of Dewey Cannon 


Compliments of 
RIVER WABWAYSIN CHAPTER 
St. Johns, Michigan 
HATHAWAY HOUSE Built 185! 


Delightful Dining 
U.8. 223 Michigan 


ngs from 
CAPTAIN JAMES A ALLEN D.A.R. 
, West Virgini 


from 
COLONEL aes MORGAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
, West Virginia 
‘CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Elkins, West Virginia 
of pal s & Elkins College 


‘compliments of 
ELIZABETH LUDINGTON HAGANS CHAPTER 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


M. T. SISLER, INSURANCE AGENCY 
Monongahela Building 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
GOOSE SCHOOL 

hildren 2% to 6 years 
1009 N. Willey St., Mor W. Va. 


Compliments of 
THE BATHS, wenn OF SUMMERS OF HINTON 
inton, West Virginia 


Honori + Armand W. DeB: 
ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH 
= East 29th Street, New York 1 


ring Mrs. Jay Joseph Mann, as 
MAJOR THOMAS WICKES CHAP ER 
glaston, New York 


ington, Connect 
Honoring Past 
STOKES-LOONEY PRODUCTS 
Makers of Jewel Christmas Kits 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 


Compliments of 


a friend of the 
Joseph McDonald Chapter, 
D.A.R. 


Sylacauga, Alabama 


'S WOMEN’S APPAREL 
N. Side Square — Parkway City 
Huntsville, 


Compliments of 


In Memory of Our Mother 
Polly Alice Masten Korner 
(Mrs. J. Gilmer K6rner) 

1858—1934 
Kernersville, N. C. 
Doré and Gilmer 
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NATURAL BRIDGE CHAPTER 
Glasgow, Virginia 


Compliments of 2 


LOCHER SILICA CORPORATION 
Producers of Industrial Silica since 1924 


LOCHER FARMS 


Growers and Packers of Dalecarlia 
Brand Apples and Peaches 


GLASGOW, VIRGINIA 


Be sure to visit 
Churchill’s Keepsakes 
Museum and Gift Shop 
119 East Street 
Manassas, Virginia 


VISITORS’ PAVILLON 


103 Griineburgweg 
Frankfurt/M., Germany 


Largest Silverware Outlet 


Please ask for our Special folder of Exclusive 
and useful Gifts and other catalogs sent to you 
GRATIS. Highest references from US Embassies 
and Military Personnel from all over the World. 


ALOHA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Awaits the visit of the President General 
and her party in May. Details in March 
issue of the Magazine. 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 348) 


the sunlight. May it stand as a memorial 
to all the children who-have attended this 
school in the past and be a pleasant land- 
mark to those who will come after us. 
CHAPLAIN: Let us pray. 

Oh, Heavenly Father, may our efforts to- 
day find favor with You. Help us, Thy 
children, to see and appreciate the many 
beautiful things in the world You have 
given us and help us to care for them so 
that those who come after us may con- 
tinue to enjoy them. Amen. 

(Chaplain hands first shovelful of earth 
to J.A.C. president, who scatters it over 
the tree roots. Captain and Color Guard 
then proceed with planting.) 


WHITING OIL COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CLIFTON FORGE, VA. 


CITIES SERVICE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


BAT 


ALASKA METHODIST UNIVERSITY, ANCHORAGE 
Co-educational, Liberal Arts College, Academic 
Excellence stressed. Write Dean for catalog. 


Pioneer Countess 
(Continued from page 296) 


danger or hardship and her love of 
the West never left her. 

The Pioneer Society of Colorado 
saw to it that she was cared for in 
her old age. The town of Palmer 
Lake had water piped to her house 
and furnished her with a free supply 
until her death. Toward the end of 
her life she lived alone with her little 
dog Ring and her parrot that sang, 
Two Little Girls in Blue. Many 
famous people, interested in learning 
about the early West, came from 
near and far to visit this bright-eyed 
little woman. 

Katrina Wolf Murat, born near the 
Black Forest of Germany, and by 
marriage a countess, died March 13, 
1910, in Palmer Lake near the Black 
Forest of Colorado. She is buried in 
Riverside Cemetery, Denver, beside 
her husband. The marker on her 
grave reads, 


In memory of the maker of the first 
United States Flag in Colorado. 
Katrina Wolf Murat 
1824-1910 
Erected by Denver Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


She belongs, not only to Colorado, 
but to all the West and to the Nation’s 
gallery of women pioneers! 
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| FIRST because it's FINEST! 

ROBERTSDALE, ALABAMA 


Kennesaw Mountahs Battle Field in Civil War 


Civil War Centennial 
Turns Spotlight on 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


Social and cultural center of the Old 
South, fine ante-Bellum homes and the 
Battlefield at Kennesaw Mountain will be 
focal points for tours, exhibits and special 
programs during the Sixties. Plan now to 
visit Marietta—write Chamber of Com- 
merce for details. 

Sponsored by ee Lewis Chapter, 


Mariet 
MRS. MARGARET V. STANTON. 
Regent 


BATTLE ALAMANCE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Burlington, North Carolina 


Honoring MRS. U. B. BLALOCK, Organizing Regent 
Craighead-Dunlap Chapter, D.A.R. 
Wadesboro, N. C. 


t 


ers 


ado, 
on’s 


ALEXANDER WEALLISTER CHAPTER 
Carolina 


EDWARD BUNCOMBE. CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Ashville, xf 


Greetings 
YADKIN RIVER PATRIOTS S CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Albemarle, North Caroli 


Greetings from 
Belk-Doughton 
Elkin, North Carolina 


BAME’S RESTAURANT 
CHAR-BROILED STEAKS & SEAFOOD 
Intersection U.S. 70 & N. C. 801 
BARBER, NORTH CAROLINA 


Compliments of 
CAROLINA DAIRY 
Shelby, North Carolina 


BO-TY FLORIST 
602 S. Stratford Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Tel. PA. 5-0641 
“FLOWERS FOR EVERY OCCASION” 


of 
Hatchie Chapter, D. A. R. 
Bolivar, 


liments 
THEODOSIA” BURR 
Myrtle Beach, 


RHODA FARRAND "CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Vergennes, Vermon 


Honoring our Ex-Regents 
PIERRE VERENDRYE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Minot, North Dakota 
“Peace Garden State’’ 


Greetings from Alpine, Texas 
BIG BEND CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Sarah Miltia Hill, Regent 


Honoring 
MRS. FRED H. WRIGHT, Charter member 
Lt. Thomas Barlow Chapter, D.A.R. 
San Benito, Texas 


KAY AY BURTON, 
Mary Tyler Chapter, Tyler, T 


Honoring 
MRS. J. T. SWANSON, Charter member 
Robert Ranes Chapter, D.A.R. 
Navasota, Texas 


Greetings from 
TEXARKANA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Texarkana, Texas 


John Chapter 
Texas 


THE INDUSTRIAL STATE BANK 


6730 Capitol, Houston, Texas 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Visit 
THE BLUE-GRAY MUSEUM 
at 
Lee-Grant Hotel 
Fitzgerald, Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce— 
Central Music Co. 


Compliments of 
Pineland Bank-Metter, Georgia 
Private—Not Inc. 


“You will find it unusually pleasant to do 
business with Pineland Bank”. 


More About Names 
(Continued from page 286) 


come into general use around 1000 
A.D. I had asked a friend why it had 
happened at that time all over Europe. 
Your article throws some light on that 
question. 

Apparently the spread from Italy to 
France to England was stimulated by 
a rise in the self-respect of the indi- 
vidual. This desire of the people of all 
estates to be themselves was fostered 
by Charlemagne as he applied Christi- 
anity to the business of living and the 
art of government. Charlemagne’s 
momentum carried on through Alfred 
the Great to balance the power of the 
people against the management of the 
nobility, and thus to minimise abuse. 

The churning of the crusades caused 
people to move about, helping to 
spread the idea and adding to the need 
for better marking of man’s identity. 

Thank you for some interesting in- 
sights. 

[Signed] JoHN NosBie Laycock 
Capt. (CEC) USN (Ret.) 


To the three readers who contrib- 
uted so effectively to this article, I 
am indeed grateful. No doubt there 
are others who have ideas for topics 
that could be used in future instal- 
ments. If so, let them write to the 
author, in care of the D. A. R. Maga- 
zine. 

Let readers wishing information 
concerning the origin and meaning 
of their family names—on a private 
research basis—address their re- 
quests to Campbell, in care of this 
publication. 


Compliments of 
MILLER HARDWARE & FURNITURE COMPANY 
LAKELAND GEORGIA 


Compliments of 
PATTEN SEED COMPANY, Ine. 
LAKELAND GEORGIA 
KUT-KWICK 


Power Lawn Mowers—From 24” to 60” cut 
KUT-KWICK CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 


For the finest candies in the south 
Visit Atkinsons Ca 
On principal highways in the south 


Compliments of 
THE CAPTAIN D.A.R. 
Geor, 


Greetings 
GENERAL DAVID BLACKSHEAR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Honoring Mrs. R. B. Darling, Regent 
Governor David Emanuel Chapter, D.A.R. 
Swainsboro, Georgia 


Compliments 
GOV. JOHN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Dalton, Georgia 


Honoring Mrs. Ralph Lovelace 
State Organizing Secretary 
Mary Hammond Washington Chapter, Macon, Ga. 


tings from 
NATHANIEL MACON ON CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 


WILLIAM MCINTOSH. "CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Jackson, Georgia 


Greetings 
INDIAN RIVER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Titusville, Florida 


JOHN MACDONALD CHAPTER 
of the American Revolution 
Miami Springs, Florida 


— Mrs. P. B. Smith, member 
D.A.R. for over years 
Philip Perry Chapter, Cocoa, 


Compliments of 
SEMINOLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Compliments 
of 
PITTSBURGH 
Plate Glass Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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C. & O. CANAL WITH LOCK 


“Nature has declared in favor of the Potomack”, George Washington 
. wrote Thomas Jefferson “and that channel Jap 
the whole commerce of the Western World.” Thus did George W. est. 
ton conceive the idea of the Potomac as a waterway to the Rone t 
remained for our contemporary, Associate Justice William O. Do 
the United State Supreme Court,. to focus attention upon the pro: 2S 
retaining it as om. historical park. 

In that early 19th century era of frenzied canal buil the Chesa- 

the project conceived b a ashington circa 1754 received the 
Soong len ees, the history navigation on the Potomac might have 
been differen 

Washington's letters written in 1770 to Thomas Jefferson, who in 1777 
became Maryland’s first governor, indicated satisfactory progress as did 
the passage by Eset Virginia legislature in 1772 of the Act relating to the 
development of navigation on the Potomac. However, 0) by 
pee ag merchants defeated passage of a similar act by Maryland 


Assembly 
After 31 years of diligen Washington the 
“in in 1785 wah ‘We Washington its presi- 


Presidents and Monroe favored internal improve- 
ments but Federal Government to engage in 
such works. Hence the ‘otomac now. unaided by Federal support, 

- attempted from 1785 to 1825 to improve _ oe on the Potomac. 
Limited necessary portages, f A sage er conditions and devious 
other problems the Com with its expenditure of 


lowever, was some navigation to Harpers 
yond 
The Ch Ohio Canal Company an 


f the old 
Potomac Company was formally organized on ioe 1828. °"The Fed. 
= Government was to subscribe for 10,000 shares of stock in the Canal 
. The original plan was to cross the Alleghenies to the Ohio River 


On ‘July 4, 1828 repteus John Quincy Adams broke ground for the 
canal at a spot near getown. On the same day in Baltimore Charles 
Carroll. of An Rg. ge surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

lence, laid the first stone for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad which 
the years ahead doomed the canal to failure. 

Both railroad and the canal amy vicissitudes of. 
fortune, labor riots, cholera, in acquiring land, 


Courtesy of John C. Frye, a director of the Williamsvort, Md., C & O Club 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 


by Esther L. Vail (Mrs. Edward L.) 
Historian, Maryland State Society 


financial problems to reach the envied 
The railroad entered Cumberland in 1842. The canal was completed to 
Cumberland in 1850. This was 19 years later than originally planned and 
at a cost of $11,071,176.21, which exceeded the original pens al by over 
000, The plan of extending it to the Ohio valley vanished 
The canal is 184% miles long, 5 miles of which is in Washington, : 
D.C., the remainder in the State of Maryland. The canal follows the im- 
mediate valley of the Potomac River for its entire length except at Paw 
Paw Bend, 27 miles below Cumberland where it tunnels - throu: the 
mountain for 3086 feet and at Four Locks near Clearspring where it 
crosses the neck to eliminate 5 miles. 
Stone used in the canal was excellent in quality. The Seneca Aqueduct, 
Monocacy Aqueduct with its seven arches retain their inal 
strength in contrast to the locks and aqueducts in many other can. 
Competition. with the railroad which consistently lowered its rates pre- F 
vented the canal from ming a profitable wouheat. § 
Early in the Civil War. the Confederate forces destroyed the B&O Rail-— 
road bridge at Harpers Ferry. This was followed by a — of attempts 
to — the canal. General Stonewall Jackson struggled from Decem- — 
t 6 to December 21, 1861 to destroy Dam No. 5. All efforts failed” 
because of the excellent construction of the canal. As a result the City © 
of Washington and the Washington Navy Yard depended upon the canal — 
to supply their essential coal and iron during the War. Federal —— 
patroled the canal and aided in its maintenance. ! 
In 1889 the t rainfall age by history as the Johnstown (Penn- ‘ 
sylvania) also struck the upper Potomac. The C&O Canal was © 
seriously damaged. The B&O Railroad obtained a controllin 
bn oo. repaired it and continued its operation until 1924. In 
overnment acquired the canal from the B&O Railroad for 


1 of Cumberland, Maryland, 


Su ae Court Justice William O. Douglas focused national ‘attention 
on the canal in 1954. With a up of conservationists he hiked the 
length of the towpath to demonstrate the potential of the historic water- 
way as a Na park. 

The C&O Canal National Historical Park Project with offices in H 

‘town, Maryland, operates under limited funds to prevent further he. ora- 

tion of the canal, nding legislation to confer on it Park status. Mission 

66, the pro; +e oa the development of national parks, would then in- 
ude the sa and thus preserve for the present and future 

generations this uae a in our Nation’s history. 


Sponsored by the following Maryan chapters 


Ann Arundel Janet Montgomery 
Baltimore Conococheague John Eager Howard 
Brigadier General Rezin Beall Cresap Major William Thomas 
Captain Jeremiah Baker Erasmus Perry Old Kent 

Carter Braxton Frederick = Peggy Stewart Tea Party 
Chevy Chase General Mordecai Gist Thomas Johnson 
Colonel Tench Tilghman Governor William Paca William Winchester 
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HARFORD COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
Bel Air, Maryland 


4 Bel Air was chosen as the County seat of Harford County in 1782 and received its official name on January 22, 1785. 
In 1799 Bel Air had an elegant Court house and all records of the county were collected and stored within its walls. Our 
forebears feeling the need to preserve our valuable records had the Clerk’s Office and the Orphan Court Office made fire- 
proof. In February 1858 when the Old Court House was destroyed by fire all of the old land and Orphan Court records 
were preserved, some of them dating back to 1774. 


The present court house was built on the same site and was completed in time for the May term of court in 1859. It is 
a spacious brick building with the Hall of Justice occupying the second floor while the county offices are housed on the first 
floor. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM PACA CHAPTER, BEL AIR, MARYLAND 
thanks the following sponsors: 


Boyd and Fulford Motor Sales Company, Inc. E. Dell & Company 
A Friend The C. Curtis Morgan Company Aberdeen Cleaners 
Commercial & Saving Bank Ivins Pharmacy Viele & Company 
George F. Harrison, Paints Harford Press, Inc. Livezey Lumber Company 
First National Bank of Bel Air Bel Air Cut Rate Store First National Bank of Aberdeen 
Richardson Drug Store Charles L. Lutz, Inc. A Friend 
The Hub Keithley Jewelry Store Famous & Spang Associates 
Sew and Save Fabrick Shop ‘Charles D. Johnson & Son Bel Air Federal Saving & Loan 
First Harford Federal Saving & Loan Association 
APRIL 1961 [363] 
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BOTTONY CHAPTER, 


Montgomery County, Mary’ 


In Loving Memory 
of 
ESTELLE DAWSON NATHAN 
(Mrs. Milford) 
Past Regent—Dorset Chapter 
Cambridge, Md. 
Compliments of Nathan’s Furn. Store 


HEAD OF ELK CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Elkton, Maryland 


THE NATICOKE CH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
urlock, Maryland 


Greeti 
MARY CARROL CATON CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. James A. Duvall, Regent 
Catonsville, Maryland 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
HISTORY 


FREDERICK 
MARYLAND 


Pledging — 
(Continued from page 288) 


a project of the D.A.R. School Com- 
mittee, over $82,970 has been re- 
ceived in contributions and almost 
$18,000 in pledges. This leaves 
around $26,442 yet to be raised. 

We have had some outstanding 
gifts from many of the States. Some 
States have not only contributed 
money but have given much time 
and effort. To mention one, District 
of Columbia Daughters gave hun- 
dreds of hours to the play-money 
corsage project which netted nearly 
$5,000. All States were most respon- 
sive to our appeal for personal gifts. 
We will go way over the top in this 
campaign if we can average $1.00 
per member. 

We are all aware of the impor- 
tance of a good physical plant in 
successful operation of a school, as 
well as for the welfare of the chil- 
dren involved. Let’s make this an 
“every member” project. By the fine 
spirit and cooperation shown thus 
far, we are building truly a “living 
memorial”—a tribute to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for 


their keen sense of responsibility to 


our youth, tomorrow’s citizens! 
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J. CLAIRE SOWERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


representing 


MEAD, MILLER & CO. 


member 
New York stock Exchange 
Charles & Chase Sts. 
Baltimore 1 
Tel. LE 9-0210 


E. S. Adkins and Company 
“Everything Needed For Building” 


Salisbury, Maryland 


Window Shades + Awnings» Venetian Blinds 
STURDIFOLD AWNINGS 
& SHADE COoO., INC. 
Harry F. BUCKINGHAM 


_ 2133 Maryland Ave., Balto. 18, Md. 
BE 5- 1666 

OF CRAVEN CO., N. C. by Elizabeth 

Moore, Abstracts of deeds, wills, suits, etc, $8.00. 1800 

CENSUS OF NEW CASTLE CO., DEL. and 1800 


CENSUS OF KENT CO., DEL. Indexed, each $5.00. 
Genealogical Recorders Box 52 Bladensburg, Md. 


GIVE 

copies in 

your name 

to your schools 
and libraries 


§=PORTRAIT OF 
PATRIOTISM 
by Anne Hawkes Hutton 


CHILTON CO. — BOOK DIV. Pa. 


RECORDS 


Correction 


We regret an error in the captions 
describing the peace pipes in the 
Magazine for March. The President 
in whose name the pipes were pre- 
sented was, of course, William Hen- 
ry, not Benjamin Harrison, his great- 
grandson. 


For 
unforgettable 
dining... 
In 
a 
quietly 
relaxed 


atmosphere ... 


SHERATON 
HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


honoring its regent 
Mrs. J. Claire Sowers 
: As 
lait 
a 
ing the Delaware’. Illustrated, only $2.75 each 
postpaid. Send your check with names and a 
addresses of with | 
| 
| | 
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America’s 
favorite baking 
powder, Clabber Girl, 
the baking powder 
with the 
balanced 
double action. 


APPLE SAUCE 


2 cups sifted all-purpose 
ur 


teaspoon salt 
a Clabber Girl 


baking powder 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y, teaspoon cloves 
2 tablespoons cocoa 


9 
America’s FAVORITE mew 
Y, cup shortening 
= Loaf Cake! 
2 ar unsweetened 
i= applesauce 
spi and cocoa to- 
“Sugar ‘n’ spice ‘n’ everything nice!” gether Add nuts and raisins 
and mix until they are well 


coated with flour. Cream 
shortening and sugar togeth- 


One-third of the homemakers responding to 


our survey prefer applesauce cake; the other er. Add egg and beat until 

F Aah fluffy. Stir in dry mixture 
two-thirds are divided among all the other alternately with applesauce. 
kinds of loaf cake there are. A testimonial, Turn, into well greased loaf 
surely, to America’s loyalty to old friends in 50° F. (moderate oven) 114 


foods. And we have developed a new recipe 
worthy of this old favorite—an applesauce 
cake that’s always light though moist— 
another recipe for your “favorite’’ file. 


CLABBER GIRL 


iS NOW KNOWN AS 
THE BAKING POWDER WITH 
THE Batanced DOUBLE ACTION 


HULMAN & COMPANY TERRE HAUTE INDIANA 


ire 
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40% 
Guaranteed by 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST 


19 CITY-WIDE BANKING OFFICES 


PREFERRED BY THOSE WHO 
DESIRE THE BEST IN BANKING 


AND TRUST SERVICES 


COMPANY 


The National Metropolitan Bank and its successor, American Security 
and Trust Company, have been the depository for the D.A.R. since 1896. 


Main Office: Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © Member Federal Reserve System 


Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 


Memorials e Markers 
Tablets 


Custom-Crafted 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


WENGLER 


cH 


NN AT! 


All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
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NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Printer to America’s 
= National Organizations 


© Prints and mails the 
*, D.A.R. Magazine 


1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
© Washington 6, D.C. DEcatur 2-4014 © 


Published! 
If it has unusual possibilities, we will publish “ 
your book on a straight royalty or partial 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free re- 
port or write for Brochure DAR. 
PAGEAN7Y PRESS 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 
pany noted for prompt, personal service. 


invited from businesses, anizations, churches, 


etc. Send for Free et. Vantage Press, Dept. 
DAR, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE | 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 


BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


; (formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


senp For Free Folder ° 
“IS YOUR 
NAME HERE?” | 
Mstotics for sale by the world’s 

‘American Genealogies. 


est dealer in 
Write to 


Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop | 
DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Books of All Kinds Bought 
and Sold 
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JONATHAN HATCH CHAPTER 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Cape Cod... the elbow in the sea 
. . . ideal from the first sign of 

spring through a sunlit Indian Summer. Enjoy 
the world’s most beautiful beaches, marvelous 
golfing, deep sea and fresh water fishing, sail- 
ing, and historic sights. The ladies will ap- 
plaud charming curiosity, antique, artist-crafts- 
men shops, and sightseeing trips. Our famous 
resorts and inns offer unexcelled facilities for 
groups. 

Direct Air Service from New York and Boston 

Deluxe Rail Service 


for complete information on hotels and facilities 
write: 


Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 86, Massachusetts 


Authorities Cited 
Coat of Arms 


RESEARCH AND 
OIL PAINTINGS 


$14.00 and up 
Write for Brochure 


COAT OF ARMS 


308 South Main Street 
Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 


Phone TE 9-3253 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
31 years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


Shoekoe Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Virginia 
Vol.—I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12.50 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 G St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in F Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed V: 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line- 

ages of America” and other historical and gene- 

logical serial volumes. Correspondence or inter- 

views may be aioe in all parts of the United 
tates. 


COATS OF ARMS 


Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
Each accompanied with free family manuscript 
which also explains the coat of arms with 
citations 
27th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 
324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


A FITTING TOUCH 


ON D.A.R. GRAVES 


Solid bronze cemetery vases of 
beautiful and dignified design ... 
displaying authentic em- 


blems. 


Officially yours .. . write for cata- 
log of many designs and for prices 
vases, markers, book ends, 
etc, 


SINCE 1882 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE ADVERTISING NEWS 


Money does not usually grow on trees, 
but this year our Magazine advertising 
tree has been so well nourished by you 
hard-working Daughters that the branches 
are covered with lovely green dollars that 
will give us an exciting gain over last 
year’s “crop”. 

Right now we are busily working on 
the complete report for each State cover- 
ing the period February 1, 1960-February 
1, 1961. We will soon know the State 
placement in Membership Divisions and 
where the well-deserved prizes will go. 
Notices will be sent to the winners, and 
will you PLEASE have the person who 
is to be on the Platform in Constitution 
Hall to accept the prize, call at the 
Magazine Office, second floor, Administra- 
tion Building, as early in Congress Week 
as possible, to secure her Platform Pass. 
The Committee is now judging Historical 
Advertising. Many interesting historic sites 
have been pictured, and it will be quite 
a task to reach decisions. 

This month our five sponsoring States, 
to whose Daughters we extend our most 
sincere thanks, increased our Magazine 
Account as follows: 

District of Columbia—Mrs. John J. 
Wilson, State Regent; Mrs. Milton T. 
Birch, State Chairman. $2,705.00 includ- 
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ing $70.00 for cuts. 51 of 60 Chapters 
participated. Continental Dames Chapter 
is first with $577.50, Mary Washington 
Chapter second with $275.00 and $20 in 
cuts, Dolly Madison Chapter third with 
$200.00. 

Maryland—Mrs. Frank Shramek, State 
Regent; Mrs. A. V. Motsinger,. State 
Chairman. $527.50 including $20 for cuts. 
28 of 34 Chapters participated. Colonel 
William Paca Chapter is first with $157.14 
and a $10 cut, Thomas Johnson Chapter 
second with $47.15, General Mordecai 
Gist Chapter third with $47.14. 

Kentucky—Mrs. Fred Osborne, State 
Regent; Mrs. Wm. H. Noel, State Chair- 
man. $737.00, 38 of 73 Chapters partici- 
pated. General Evan Shelby Chapter is 
first with $150.00, Hart Chapter is second 
with $117.50, Colonel George Nicholas 
Chapter third with $75.00. 

Oregon—Mrs. Owen Rivers Rhoads, 
State Regent; Mrs. Irby B. Cate, State 
Chairman. 17 of 32 chapters for $300.00 
inclusive. Chapters participated in cooper- 
ative pages. 

Nebraska—Mrs. Georga A. Ackerman, 
State Regent; Mrs. E. F. Bowers, State 
Chairman. 28 of 43. chapters for $210.00 
inclusive. Chapters participated in co- 
Operative pages. 


Miscellaneous advertising added 
$2,923.70, which makes our grand total 
for the month of April, $7,403.20. 

It does not seem possible that very 
soon the second year of this assignment 
will end. Your Chairman and National 
Vice Chairmen cannot begin to express 
their gratitude to all of you in the State 
Societies who have made our work so 
pleasant and profitable. The report pre- 
sented at Congress will be your report 
made possible through all of the adver- 
tisements, small and large, that you have 
sent in. 

Again, if we expect to get repeat com- 
mercial advertising, we must patronize 
our advertisers. When you do, always 
mention the fact that you read their 
advertisement in the D. A. R. Magazine. 

We are looking forward to greeting 
State Regents, State Chairmen, Chapter 
Regents, and all who are interested in our 
Advertising project, in our Office during 
Congress Week. We hope that many State 
Regents will come in to reserve space in 
specific advance Issues. Come to our in- 
formal Magazine—Magazine Advertising 
Meeting at 8:30°A. M., Tuesday, April 
18th, 1961, National Officers’ Club As- 
sembly Hall, second floor of the Admin- 
istration Building, and bask in that shin- 
ing sun of '61, our slogan for the year 
that you have made come true. 

JUSTINA B. (Mrs. George J.) WALZ 

National Chairman. 
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COATS OF ARMS 


The following is a partial list of Coats-of-Arms found for American families through re- 
search based on data supplied. As the sketched outlines are on file ‘completed drawings 
richly handpainted in the finest water colors on superior art stock 9” x 12” each with its Story 
Sheet, may be had on a few weeks’ notice. Satisfaction is guaranteed. To assure that your 
family Coat-of-Arms is the same as that of the name listed please send data: country, county 
of origin, first settler, settlement, etc., in America. For families not listed send equal data. 


For Christmas or other occasion gifts, particularly if framing is included, it is 
advisable to place orders months in advance. 


IS YOUR FAMILY HERE? 


Abell Carrington H LeSueur Nagle Rohrer Tiff: 
Agee Carson Elliott Harris is “2 Roosa Tilden 
— Carter Ellis arrison L’Hommedieu Newlin Root Tilley 
a merson rowel! um 
Alderson Ca Eskridge artley 98 Norton Tower 
Aldridge Chandlee Estill arvey Litchfield Noyes Russell Trammell 
Alexander Chandler ad Livingston Nye 
an athaway Lockw oast 
en Chappell Pairenider aw Logan O'Brien Tunnell 
Allerton Fallon Haxton Long ange Tuggle 
Ambler Chastain Falstolf ayden Longnecker 
Angell Cheney Farrar azelrigg Loomis Twemlow 
Aragona — Felton ibbard Lord Oneal Schelhorn Tyson 
Armistead Higgins Lovejoy Seeley 
Archer Cloud > aed Hill Luce Osbo Sevier Uzzell 
Cockburn Field inton Luckenbach It 
Backus Compton Finch Hitch Lyle 
inverse Fitzhugh Hobart yman 
Baldwin Cooke tzhugh Hoeflich Lynch 
Cooper Poote Hollingsworth Shull VanEimendorf 
jal Pardee—Pardieu inner anWagenen 
Barrett Cres Rroscheuer MacBurney Parke Sloan VanWarendorf 
Crichton Frost MacGregor Parkinson small Veasey 
Batchel Criswell Fuller mr comedgi MacNab Pearce Smiley Vose 
Bayne Crocker Fulton opkins Peckham ‘ 
a! Pendleton mythe 
— Gallacher MacKelvey Perkinson jommerville 
Crum aher Houck Mad eters Sothoron Waldo 
Bell Culver Garland Houston vo Petty Soule Walker 
Benjamin Cuntz—Kuntz Gates Howland oa Phelps Spalding Wallace 
Berg Cushny Gessler Hume Man Pierce Spencer Warfield 
an Ibbotson oage rrie 
Bich Dat Ingersol Martin Polk—Pollock Stalnaker Washington 
i we stan 
Bocker Daven Gilmore Jenkins +>, Prescott Stetson Webster 
3oddie deFor Goodall Jennewein tevens Weiser 
3ohun DeMenga Goode Johnson McCalmont Priest Stewart Welles 
3oland Dennison Gordon Jones McClaugherty Stoddard Welsh 
Boren DePue Gorton Jordan Ragland West 
Sracken Dexter Graham Kaiser Randolph Strachan 
3radford Dewey Grant Kelton Rathbone Wheeler 
Breck bson Greene Kemper Merrick Read > ce ag White 
Brewster Donaldson Gregory Kid Merrill Robertson wrewe Whittingham 
sri Doolittle Grierson Kilbourne aon Ri Stroud Wilson 
Bristow ty Griffith Kimball Metcal Rector Stuart Winthrop 
Bronk Douglas Griffiths Kin sy Regar Stucker Witt 
Brooks Dowden Grimes—Grymes Sturm Wootton 
Srown—Browne Drew Guise Knott Mills Remick Wi 
Sruce Driscoll Gunn Koller R Sutherland Wray 
Buchanan Dudley ton Monroe wingie Wyatt 
3udd Dulan Halderman Moore Ridgway Wynkoop 
Bullard Dunkl Haley Laird organ Riggs Taft 
Duryea Hamner Laux Mowry Roch Yorke 
Hanger Lazelle Mulcah 
Calder “Eady Hardin LeMaster Mullins Rogers Thomas “me 
Campbell East Hardy Munsey Rogerson Thorne 
Cannon Eisenhower Leslie Murdock Ro Zander 


Cape Henry, Jamestown, Virginia, 1607-1619 Mapsetan (Ancestral settlers on Maps), size 18” x 22”, lithographed colors, $5.06 
The Pilgrims of the Mayflower Mapsetan, with data sheet—limited supply—$10.00 


* Something New!! The Blount-Blunt Family Maportran (Ancestral Portraiture on Maps). It comprises comprehensive ancestral chart 
ing in continuous line from ancient Kings and Barons through American Colonial Immigrants—superimposed upon a decorativé 
travel-map of England marked with sites of numerous ancestral seats. Pre-English origins and the American Colonial destination 
are indicated. This unique and valuable document solves the problem of providing the grandchildren with records of these thei 
distinguished ancestors. 


With requests for particulars please include, if convenient, an outline of your Blount-Blunt ancestry. 


_EDITH TUNNELL, 1 Jacobus: Place, New York 63, N. Y. 
who will be in the Lounge Constitution Hall for consultation during Continental Congress. 
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